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Che AWAKENING 

SOUTH BRINGS 

The FACTORY TO 
THE FIELD 


Davip F. St. CLAIR 


C°TTON may not be the king product of the 
earth. It has the influence of neither wheat 
nor coal in deciding the destinies of modern na- 
tions, but it employs more of man’s energy and 
skill than either of these other products. The 
world now grows about fourteen million bales of 
cotton, in raising which some twenty million peo- 
ple are directly or indirectly engaged. This raw 
cotton is worth the sum of four hundred mil- 
lion dollars. Three million more persons are 
engaged in its commerce. Add to this five mil- 
lion more people engaged in its manufacture, and 
we have some twenty-eight million of the people of 
the earth who touch the garments of this white 
king at some point or other. The manufactured 
product is worth ten times the raw product, so 
that cotton from first to last means to the world in 
dollars and cents more than four billions of dol- 
lars annually, an incomprehensible sum,—a sum 
more than a third as large again as the taxable 
value of New York City,—a sum equal to one- 
twentieth of the wealth of the United States. 
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H! what a bundle of sacrifices, energies, hopes, and dreams, is a bale 
4 of cotton from a little farm in Dixie! 


Let us look back for a few moments at his 


his recuperative powers. 





As a college boy, with my 

whole future depending upon the cotton crop, how I watched the 
blossoms, the fruitage, the clouds, the harvest! Well do I remember these 
words of my father :— 

‘If we get twenty bales at eight cents, you go back to college, my 
son.”” 

The plants were even then six feet tall, filling the rows with foliage 
and fruit. 

‘©O, we shall get thirty bales, father!’’ 
youth, 

The cotton held right on, with all the blandishments of a beautiful 
girl. The first two crops opened well, to the delight of all the negroes in 
the neighborhood, but there was no third crop, and no twenty bales. The 
top was a pure sham, without the excuse of frost or caterpillars. 

‘‘Nothin’ so deceivin',’’ said Horace; and his gloom was reflected 
on all. 

As the bales were at length loaded on the wagons for town, my sister, 
who could not go to college, either, said, looking far off: 
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“OC. IF we could only make more out of our 
9 cotton, instead of sending it tothe rich 

Yankees and Englishmen, to make them richer 

and us poorer!’’ She spoke the half-conscious 

yearning of the South, which has since ripened 

into action. 

‘What is the South going to make out of cot- 
ton ?'’ they are asking in anxious tones in Lowell and in Manchester over 
the sea. 

‘‘What is cotton to make of the awakening South?’ they are confi- 
dently inquiring in Danville, Charlotte, Atlanta, and Birmingham. 

The answer is coming in a jubilant chorus of factory whistles. 

The South has caught on, at length, to the tail of the great American 
comet of prosperity, and thus has become a conspicuous part of the indus- 
trial wonder of the nineteenth century. 

Cotton, the old feudal hope, the despair of the reconstruction period, 
has become king again on its own soil. 

Only a few years ago many serious-minded men, some of them in the 
South, almost despaired of that section. It looked as if the Anglo-Saxon, 
for once in his long, energetic history, had completely lost his virility and 


I cried, with the enthusiasm of 


COTTON PICKERS 
MOVE TO THE 
TIME OF 


FACTORY WHISTLES 


experiences. 

In supreme happiness the South grew the cotton of the slave which 
boxed the compass of English commerce and caught the waterfalls of the 
stony, sterile hills of New England, and evolved the modern Yankee. 
Then, almost in despair, the South dug out of her soil the new reconstruc- 
tion cotton of commerce and piled it into the New England cars, and into 
the holds of English ships. At length the cry went up, ‘‘Cut down your 
acres, and make the world pay you for what you grow!’’ But the acres 
kept on increasing, as a poor man’s family increases. Every new-made 
field was planted in the ‘‘ weeds of trouble;’’ the breath of every April 
brought the aroma of more guano; every burning, golden summer drew 
more drink from the clouds for the full-blooded fields; and the breeze of 
every October harvest urged more hurry. Prices went down, carrying with 
them the hopes and the aspirations of the people of one of God's fairest 
sections. 

The kaleidoscope turns once more, and what do we behold ? 

Again the tender April plant is fostered under the hoe of its black 
guardian; again the full-blown July bush is pregnant with promise; again 
the ripened glory of October waves the white flag of surrender, and cries 
to twenty million happy hearts :— 
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SELF-HELP Is ‘*TT’AKE me! I am your slave; make me your 
>i hed 
SOLVING THE GREAT king! 


This time, the people crown cotton king and 
weave snowy coronation robes for him right in 
his own domain. 

Whatever may be the result to New England, — 
and she must now apply herself to the finer and 
costlier grades of fabric,—-the South has entered upon a manufacturing era 
of marvelous possibilities. This is the cry that started it in operation :— 

‘« Bring the mills to the fields; save freight and get cheap labor!’ 

North Carolina manufactured more cotton last year than it raised. 
South Carolina manufactured nearly all it raised. The shipment of Amer- 
ican cotton to England last year fell off over a million bales. 

Nothing illustrates better the South's magnificent confidence in itself 
than its ability to get capital to build these big and little mills. Where 
does it come from? From the North? Not twenty-five per cent of it. 

Ten years ago, to build a cotton mill in a town of ten thousand 
people would be to build an air castle. Nobody but visionaries thought of 
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“TOB 
_— 
' 
)EL SMITH D. A. TOMPKINS A COTTON-SEED OIL MILL IN OPERATION AT CHARLOTTE, N. C. DR. J. H. MCADEN J. W. MCALISTER 
lay, there are over four hundred mills in that broad belt of foot- stituted, —as, for example, the methods that are used for baling and shipping . 
ng midway between the mountains and the lowlands near the sea, cotton in Egypt and in one or two favored parts of the South, —it would result 
xtending from Danville, Virginia, to Eufaula, Alabama. There in a saving to the cotton grower of from two to four dollars per bale, or a 
s created all the power necessary to manufacture every pound of gross gain each year of between $20,000,000 and $40,000,000. This, he 
it grows in America. In addition to this beit, there are localities insisted, is an industrial triumph which, even on the basis of dollars and 
one hundred other mills, making five hundred in all, with cents, would be worth far more to the South than the capture and location fuer 
0 spindles, representing an investment of $130,000,000. They within its area of the entire cotton textile industry of the country. 
me this year 1,500,000 bales of cotton, out of the total estimated Now, what are the resultant tacts? New ideas have been introduced “ 
11,000,000 bales; and, when it is known that every month witnesses by the planter to care for the cotton and prepare it for the mills. Ginning T 
ion of a score of new mills, these figures will, before long, be and pressing have become highly developed industrial arts. The handling 
sed. Seventy-five per cent. of these southern mills have been built of the raw material has called forth the highest mechanical ingenuity. tion fr 
the last five years. Only in a few of these is negro labor employed, This has been extended to the by-product of cotton, too. Cotton-seed oil It 
being better adapted to the field work than the whites of the up- is now enormously profitable. Its residue, mixed with the phosphate rocks Loube 
| mountain districts. The three million poor white people of the of Virginia and the Carolinas, goes to the soil and makes it more fertile Le Ma 
e gradually being drawn into the industrial vortex. This labor sup- than before. whose 
n time, be exhausted, for the reason that, with the springing up of This industrial life has begun to exhibit social phenomena all its own. the crc 
ements, there has come a very great demand for food supplies, It is creating a type of southern Yankee who is, for the most part, of Scotch atile f 
s garden truck, poultry, and cattle, which these whites must also or Scotch-Irish descent, having all the moral fiber of the Puritan. He bourge 
But beyond this exhaustion there must bea limit; for, as the lacks none of the self-reliance, organizing capacity, initiative and inventive- all cla: 
rn mill owners, in order to prevent cutting each other's throats in ness of the New Englander of a generation ago. He is yet by temper a Tt 
ods competition, go to the finer goods, the competition becomes master and not a boss; an all-round man and not an expert. In his heart simple 
r with New England and the mills of Europe. The finest yarn now are all the fine impulses, all the honesty and courage of the old; in his and M 
the South is ‘‘numbereighty.’’ The finest yarn on the market is head, all the capacity and enterprise of the new. He is not ‘‘smart.’’ ous. 
er one hundred and twenty."’ Thesouthern mills pay dividends all Money does not make him vulgar, for tradition and sentiment are still the Bo 
from ten per cent. to fifty per cent. They are fast driving the strong upon him. He is working like a beaver to organize industrial and into ev 
of the world from the coarse-goods market. Their operatives are commercial forces, and he works, as yet, with open doors. The newspa- 
is fast learning to make finer goods, but for the finest goods a pers publish the resolutions of his meetings. He does not bribe town 
n of time and learning must intervene. The technical skill of councils and legislatures. There is yet too much for everybody in the ‘a 
thern people in creating and designing must equal that of their South for the reign of industrial greed, and he knows it. A cotton-goods A MAN 
tors of long experience, and the freight on the raw cotton is a trifle. trust is an impossibility, under present conditions. 
the great northern centers, like New York, Philadelphia and Bos- > . - OF WS 
st, for a long time, control the cotton-goods market of America. R ay : a AND AC 
THE OPERATIVES ARE SATIS- N most cotton-mill communities labor remains 
6 6 6 ee unorganized. The efforts to organize it have 
NEW SOUTH, OF WHICH I* the manufacture of cotton’s by-product, cotton- met with ludicrous failures in some places. Two dent I 
en seed oil, more than fifty million dollars are now AND"HAVE Not LearneD TO. or three years ago, when the New England mills succes: 
invested, and the refined product of this oil con- - ss cut prices, organized labor sent its representatives and wi 
: ; : Love WALKING DELEGATES . . ait 
W AND BENJAMIN Har- stitutes a large per cent. of the so-called olive oil south to work up strikes so as to prevent southern private 
tn hte 2 the world’s market, the cotton-seed oil vd mills from cutting the throats of their northern H 
; being shipped to Europe, where it is mixed with competitors. The contented, simple-minded cotton-spinners, making their ™ to cord 
a modicum of the juice pressed from olives and five and eight dollars per week, would not receive the emissaries. In one somew 
ent in casks to every land. Itwas Benjamin Harrison, the later, who little town in South Carolina, they threatened to hang a Fall River walking mingle 
the keynote of the new movement during his famous tour of the delegate toa railroad water tank. They chased others out of town. They fulness 
His car-platform speeches roused the citizens of the great cotton belt are more than satisfied with their new conditions. This illiterate class and en 
se of their opportunity. He pleaded for an industrial South—that of whites has been almost as great a problem to the South as the negroes. preciat 
h of which Henry W. Grady dreamed, and talked, and wrote. But with the coming of the cotton mill, these people are deserting their anxiou 
in the entire South, his advice has been followed. There are mountain fastnesses, and the politicians are preaching negro disfranchise- Tl 
00,000,000 invested in manufactur- ment and general education. The mill is to wonde: 
an annual output valued at more be the literary as well as the social and in- = and ki 
$1,500,000,000, and a grand total of , dustrial schoolhouse of these people. It that he 
0,000 paid in wages. The South's must soon bring new industrial and social on my 
lred cotton mills alone, with 5,000, - problems to the southerner, but it is fast “s 
ndles, representing an investment of eliminating the old ones of white illiteracy Frenck 
0,000, will consume, this year, and black politics. for it \ 
oo bales of cotton, or fully one- The four men whose pictures are here re- of bod: 
of the entire crop. The Vander- produced are leaders in the cotton-mill de- knew i 
| the Goulds are now represented by velopment in the South. to purs 
ill capital, Miss Helen M.Gould alone Dr. John H. McAden, president of the piness. 
ubscribed $300,000 to mill stock; Southern Cotton Spinners’ Association, owns It 
le less than thirty per cent. of the in- interests in a number of mills in and about had ev 
money comes from the North, the at- Charlotte, North Carolina, the head-center of questic 
s becoming daily greater for northern the industry. He embodies the romantic days a 
Men there are now growing rich sentiment of the Old South and the spirit of ee 
s fast as they are in the North or the the New. He is a fine example of the old select i 
Money is now being earned in reg- gentleman and the new organizer. “Be 
eekly wages by thousands of people THE FLEECY HARVEST IN THE CAROLINAS D. A. Tompkins, of Charlotte, North Car- rience 
ever handled more than ten dollars a olina, is a representative of the highest type him. 
r lives, who have lived by raising ] of the Southern Yankee, having a genius for has de 
of the necessaries of life and trading ™ organization and mechanical construction. his imi 
plus for other goods, but remaining He has organized more mills than any other decide: 
poor and indolent. The wages are : man south of Mason and Dixon's line, and fession 
it is true, averaging less than three is recognized as the highest authority on time w 
dollars a year, yet the distribution cotton-milling in that section. He is the have 
money is awakening new life, new South's great industrial schoolmaster. \y fee 
n the great region affected. J. W. McAlister, secretary and treasurer of hoice, 
gnificant, too, that a quick response the Worth Manufacturing Company, Randle- nhesi 
en given to the advice of another dis- man, North Carolina, is now about twenty- ave tl 
ed northern thinker. In his Atlanta two years of age, the youngest cotton-mill y life 
ne time ago, Edward Atkinson de- man in the South. He is a grandson of the ireer, 
it, if the bad ginning, bad baling, late John Worth, North Carolina's state A 
ndling, bad compressing, and _ barba- treasurer, one of its first citizens. ears | 
tment of cotton from the time it ONE DAY'S RECEIPTS AT THE FREIGHT YARD Joel Smith, the superintendent of the John n com 
he field until it reaches the factory P. King cotton mill, Augusta, Georgia, one of “ 
topped, and better methods sub- ens the largest mills, is a New Englander. ive W 
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ELL the young men of America that they should be proud of their 


Ny 


land, —the land of opportunity 
of France, 
tion from them.’’ 

It was the president of France who spoke, the self-made Emile 
Loubet, who was once a farmer in wooden sabots, who left his native 
Le Marsan many years ago to carve out a career altogether picturesque, and 
whose election to the presidency of the republic, February 16, 1899, was 
the crowning triumph of French democracy. No other ruler of that vol- 
atile people, except Faure, had sprung from the humblest ranks of the 
bourgeotste in times of peace, and no ruler has given better satisfaction to 
all classes except the silly royalists. 

The president of France lives in such regal style, notwithstanding his 
simple tastes, that he is almost as difficult to approach as any monarch, 
and M. Loubet lives up to the favorite traditions. The palace is sumptu- 
ous. Elaborate precautions are taken for his safety. When he drives in 
the Bois de Boulogne, six armed attendants peer behind every tree and 
into every clump of bushes, on the lookout for would-be assassins. 


@ @ @ 
N order to get the desired audience, I had gone 
in person to his secretary a week earlier, and 
that gentleman had communicated my request to 
his distinguished patron, not failing to mention 
how much pleased the young men of the United 
States would be if they could secure, through the 
medium of Success, a frank expression of Presi- 
dent Loubet's views upon the absorbing question of the best way to win 
success in life. A date was promptly set, and then, after a week's delay 
and with some trepidation on my part, | talked with him in his splendid 
private office. 

How very like an American he seemed as he rose and came forward 
to cordially shake my hand and inquire if I were well! He speaks English 
somewhat imperfectly, yet he has all the graciousness of a cosmopolitan, 
mingled with the sturdy virtues of a self-made man. There is a thought- 
fulness in his facial expression which impresses one most forcibly. Earnest 
and energetic in manner, and quick to grasp ideas, he seems deeply ap- 
preciative of the trust reposed in him by his fellow countrymen, and 
anxious only to prove his fidelity to them. 

That, at least, is how I read his character. 
wonderfully strong face it is, too; a countenance full of dignity, patience 
and kindness. He talked slowly, as if he wanted me to remember all 
that he was saying, and leaned forward on his desk, with his eyes resting 
on my face. 

‘*My boyhood ?’’ he repeated after me, with a smile and a slight 
French shrug; ‘‘it was too commonplace to be of interest to your readers, 
for it was a boyhood of toil and bitter disappointment. It gave me vigor 
f body, that is all; as for anything else, it hindered me. Not until I 
knew in my own mind what I should like to do, what career in life 1 ought 
to pursue, did I exchange mental and physical weariness for hope and hap- 
piness.”’ 

It did not seem possible that the determined-looking man before me 
had ever been undecided about anything for long, and yet my very next 
juestion elicited the fact that he, too, had been through moments, even 
lays and months, of indecision. 

‘“‘Then you were doubtful, at first, 
select ?’’ ? 

‘Every young man,”’ he replied, gravely, ‘‘ has to go through the expe- 
rience of choosing a profession, and ‘usually it is not a pleasant time for 
iim. He thinks of adopting one career one day, but the next morning he 
as determined to be something else. Then a third vocation opens itself to 
is imagination, and he decides to follow it. More than likely, he finally 
lecides to do none of these things, and settles upon some business or pro- 
fession entirely different from any he has ever considered. It is a happy 
me when a young man has de¢ ided, once and for all, what he wants to do. 
have been through the experience myself, and have not forgotten what 
y feelings were. It was like a calm after a storm when | made my 
1oice. I had something definite, then, to work for, and could go ahead 
nhesitatingly. What we all need is something to work for. When we 
we that, we are very nearly happy. I think the most glorious years of 
y life were the ones during which I was struggling for a beginning in my 
reer.”’ 
As a lawyer, Monsieur Loubet was not, at first, a brilliant success. 
ears of intense application were needed to polish his mind and put him 
1 competition with the keen and witty leaders of the French bar. 

‘“‘You must have been very ambitious,’’ 1 ventured, ‘and 

ive worked very hard, to accomplish so much."’ 

‘‘T have worked for every foot of progress I have made since leaving 


; and say also that the young men 
who are ambitious as they, have received much inspira- 
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the farm,’’ he replied, earnestly. ‘‘I felt certain that I would fail mijser- 
ably in life if | remained a farmer; but I knew, on the other hand, that I 
could not win professional success without working even harder. “ Well, | 
paid the price cheerfully.’’ 

‘‘Do you think hard work is all there is to success-winning ?’ 

‘Yes, if the work is applied to a proper career,—a well-chosen one. 
There must be, first, a fit selection. Many persons work in the wrong 
direction. Men try to be lawyers when they should be farmers, and 
farmers when they should be in some university reading law. It is un- 
fortunate, indeed, when a man has mistaken his vocation. But, assuming 
that he has chosen wisely, my rule is all-powerful. I never knew any 
geniuses that could get along without it. Everyone whom! have ever met, 
who has attained success in anything, tells the same story. The young 
man who sits still and expects to have things come to him, finds out his 
mistake soon. But when a young fellow has a laudable ambition and 
bends his energies in that direction, he is reasonably sure to win.” 

‘] suppose it is more difficult for a young man to win here than in 
America,’’ I said. 

‘*] would not say that,’’ was M. 
there are many opportunities in France. It is an old country, but there 
are always new openings for ambitious boys. Our famous men dis- 
appear, and others must rise to take their places. There is no country 
where the chances for distinction are greater in literature and art; while in 
mechanics, new openings are occurring all the time. Every year, too, 
there are more advantages for poor boys. Here in Paris an ambitious boy 
can receive the best possible education without cost, and there are chances 
for personal advancement which were unheard of when I was a boy. There 
is hardly any reason why a young man should not prosper now. If he is 
ambitious and persevering, and willing to make some sacrifices, he will 
have no difficulty in attaining a fair measure of success."’ 

With the parting injunction given at the head of this article, the 
president bade me a cordial adieu. He was evidently much interested in 
the subject of young men and their advancement, and I learned later that 
he takes an active part, even amid the rush of his Exposition duties, in 
many plans started for the betterment of the youth of France. 

@ @ @ 
RESIDENT FAURE remembered his humble 
origin; he kept his tanner’s suit in his cabi- 
net to remind him of his humble manual labor; 
and yet it is well known that, whether from per- 
sonal predilection, or for the imagined necessities 
of France, in the eyes of Europe, a weakness into 
which even the great Napoleon fell, he manifested 
something like a fondness for imperial style, before his death. Emile 
Loubet appears not only to be democratic, but also to believe absolutely 
that democracy rules and wins respect, rather than courtliness. Of him 
the Prince of Wales said: ‘‘I like M. Loubet very much better than | did 
M. Faure. The latter put on the airs of a sovereign, which he was not; 
while the former has the air of being a good citizen, which he ought to be."’ 

‘‘Monsieur Loubet getg all his goodness from his mother,’’ a palace 
dependent told me. ‘*What a heart of gold is hers!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘Why, if any man in all Le Marsan gets hurt, or a child has the croup, 
there is that old farmer's wife on hand, to aid and bring medicine, 
a mother to all the people.”’ 

This peasant woman has become almost as famous, the world over, as her 
honored son. Scarcely anything else is so popular as a man who loves his 
mother. That touches the chord that makes the world's hearts vibrate in 
unison. It recalls Garfield, inaugurated and kissing his mother, and Mc- 
Kinley, the Sabbath after nomination, escorting his mother to the carriage. 

M. Loubet's father’s farm was called ‘‘La Terrasse.’’ ‘‘I am proud,’’ 
the president recently said, ‘‘of having been born on a farm, and I hope 
one day to go back there. It is my fondest wish to close my days among 
my own people, on the farm where I was born."’ 
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That Important First Case 
HE young lawyer's first case, no matter how small it may be, is to him, 
as a rule, the most important one he ever gets. 

If his first anxiety is to get from it the largest possible fee at the least 
possible expenditure of effort, he is not likely to become a shining light in 
his profession. 

If, on the other hand, he makes his client's interest his own, studies 
up his case conscientiously and with the greatest thoroughness, leaving no 
detail unattended to, and makes the fee as reasonable as possible, he has 
taken a very important step toward a successful career. 

Many a young lawyer has sacrificed his whole future by his treatment 
of his first case, as has, also, many a young physician. 


Loubet’s reply, ‘‘ for I am sure 
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‘Jumped through the darkness to the coal heap on 





was angry rhe fleet, pow- 
high, —its 
like a stub nose on a 
circle of a glistening 
dern equivalent of the fabled 
xed in the forehead, its dispro- 
riving wheels ;—the whole ma- 


ith its boiler set 
OK pipe, 
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yroad 


f steel,—stood fuming and 
ring low curses at the delay, 


ment at being stopped at sucha 
by the arm of the semaphore 
th, which in the language of the 
Chus far and no farther!'’—a com- 
enored even by the Great Mo- 
iin of the road. The G.X.& 

is proud of its Great Mogul, which 
advertised as the fastest train 
then every railway has at least 
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he G. X. & M. should be behind its 
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Mogul was the name of the train to 
sublic, but railway men called it 
\ pair of figures is all very well 
but the imaginative public likes 
Lightning’’ or ‘‘ Thunderbolt’’ or 
hat sort in it. 
eer of this famous train was checked 
standstill at an insignificant 
€ very name on a painted board over 
the little station had been theretofore 
able, so swiftly had the Mogul passed 
onder the engine protested and the 
bell amidships on the top of the boiler 
p a continuous clang-clang, as if to warn 
rid that, although the throttle was shut, the 
was practically in motion. 
arry Sanderson, almost the youngest driver on 
road, a man high in the esteem of the brother- 
f locomotive engineers, the most conserva- 
bor organization in the world, leaned out of 


ht 


to a 
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tender, and from that,- - fo the iron floor on whi 


the window of his cab as he swayed the bell rope 
to and fro. There was an impatient frown on his 
brow, as he edged his engine up to the plattorm 
and finally came to a standstill. Then he sprang 
off, strode to the bare waiting room, kicked in the 
half-open door of the telegraph office, crying :— 

‘«What in thunder is the meaning of—"’ 

He stopped suddenly and removed his cap 
awkwardly, something almost approaching a 
blush staining his bronzed face. 


‘«[—I—I beg your pardon, miss,’’ he stam- 
mered. ‘‘I—I just came in for orders, you 
know."’ 

‘Really ?’’ said the girl, with a smile. ‘I 


thought by your tone you came in to give them.”’ 

Sanderson laughed. Although the girl was so 
pretty, she was evidently good-natured as well, 
and not inclined to resent the unannounced in- 
trusion of a blundering man. 

‘«In all the stations of the road that I know 
there are men operators, so I thought there was a 
man here."’ 

‘And do you browbeat the 
telegraphers in the way 
since ?"’ 

«*O, that was n't 


unfortunate men 
you began a moment 


browbeating, miss,—merely 
our customary form of salutation. They do the 
same with me, you know. What I was going to 
ask was, why have they stopped No. 19?’’ 

‘“‘I don’t krow why. Here is the dispatch : 

‘Hold 1g.’ Itis brief and to the point, yousee. I 
expect there's a special coming, although I’ ve had 
no further instructions; so, if I were you, I'd side- 
track 19 and leave the main line clear.”’ 

‘« All right, said Sanderson, as humbly 
as if she were president of the road and he the 
most obscure brakeman. He went out, sprang on 
his engine, backed the waiting train, had the 
switch thrown over, and ran the Mogul on the 
side track. Then, seeing the line was clear, he 
reéntered the telegraph office. 

‘«Could you find out for me what the trouble is? 
Perhaps there has been an accident. Seems to 
me no sane train dispatcher would stop 19 for 
some measly special.”’ 


miss,”’ 


[ [This is the first of a series of stories to be considered : 
L in the award of $400 in prizes. See page 408. Ed.) 
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lay the man she oved ” 





‘‘Almost a crime to interfere with the Mogul 
isn’t it?’’ she said, with a little laugh that left 
him more bewildered than ever. 

Her fingers touched the key, the slim white 
hand vibrating nervously in sympathy with the 
sound. Sanderson leaned on the rail that en 
closed her little den and watched intently. He 
had never been so interested in telegraphy before 
and this not on account of the temporary strand 
ing of the Mogul. 

‘*Click-a-lick-lick; click-a-lick-lick; click-a 
lick-lick; click-a-lick-lick; click-a-lick-lick; click- 
a-lick-lick, click-a-lick-lick, rattled the key. 

‘«Why, it seems to be saying the same thing 
all the time.”’ 

‘It is. That's the 
office.’’ 

««Chuck!’’ The white hand ceased for a mo- 
ment, then went on again, and Sanderson knew 
the key was not repeating the same letter. How 
marvelously expert she was! The wrist seemed 
so firm and steady, the fingers held close together 
almost imperceptibly caressed the polished knob, 
the mysterious language chattered along without 
a break, and yet the girl appeared to bestow no 
attention to what she was doing; her eyes looked 
out of the window as if she were studying the gi- 
gantic proportions of the Mogul’s engine. 

All at once the hand deserted the key and took 
up apen. Another part of the machine began a 
tinny-sounding conversation with her, and the 
pen ran smoothly over the sheet of yellow paper 

‘« There,’’ she said, handing him the slip, when 
the metallic clatter ceased. 

He read: ‘‘Tell Sanderson that the president 
and board of directors will pass Whiteville in a 
special about 12:40. Side-track 19, and see that 
the line is clear."’ 

‘“You see, Mr. Sanderson, my orders to you 
have been corroborated by headquarters. You 
have ten minutes still to wait,so there is no use in 
being angry. Of course, the dispatcher might 
have let you go on ever so many miles up the line 
but the good man does not want to run the risk 
of wrecking his superiors, being, perhaps, afraid 
that their successors might not reappoint him, 
so even 1g must stand aside when the president ot 
the road travels."’ 
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«0, that’s all right; I'd like to stay here all 
iay. Did you tell the dispatcher I had been 
naking a row, kicking in the door, and using 

nguage like a hot-box ?”’ 

«QO, no; I said that the engineer of 19, whose 
name I did not know, was anxious to be told why 
1is train was delayed. So, you see, he took pity 
yn a woman's curiosity, and,while giving you the 
nformation sought, telegraphed the name of San- 
lerson.”" 

‘«He did n't say ‘Harry,’ did he?’’ 

‘‘As a matter of fact, he did, but I omitted it, 
fearing to offend so great an official as the driver 
1f the best train on the line."’ 

«I'd like to ask the dispatcher another ques 
tion.”’ 

‘«Very well. I'll call him up again.’ 

As her hand hovered over the key, Sanderson 
said, hastily, ‘‘Ask him to tell me the name of 
the smart girl who does the telegraphing at 
Whiteville.”’ 

The young woman leaned back in her chair as 
her hand dropped from the key. 

‘«So sorry!’’ she said, ‘‘ but I am not allowed 
to send private messages over the wire. All com- 
munications must pertain to the business of the 
road.’’ 

«O, must they? 
message ?”’ 

‘‘No. This is not a Western Union office."’ 

“T think it highly important that engineers 
should know the names of those despotic 
who stop their trains.’’ 

‘Any complaints against operators must not be 
made to the delinquents personally, but sent over 
signature to the head office, telegraphic depart- 
ment, room E.’’ 

‘© You've got the by-laws of the company down 
fine, haven't you? How can | make complaint 
against you if I don’t know your name?’’ 

‘-O, that’s quite easy, Just say in your state- 
ment, ‘the telegraphist at Whiteville.’ ’’ 


Can’t I pay for a private 


person Ss 


“All right. I'll remember that. Say, don't 
you find it lonesome here ?’’ 

‘‘No. Not when No. Ig stops.’ 

Sanderson laughed heartily at this response. 


He was feeling more at his ease than when the 
conference began. He listened for the roar of the 
expected special, hoping something would occur 
to delay it. 

‘Isn't there 
about ?”’ 

‘‘There is a station agent, who is switchman, 
lamp cleaner, signal minder, and everything else 
combined; but he goes to lunch at twelve and 
doesn’t return until one.’* 

‘Then, who set the signal against me ?”’ 

‘‘I did. You would n't have stopped if you had 
known, would you ?"’ 

‘I'll tell you one thing. I'll stop next time if 
you simply come out on the platform and wave 
your handkerchief."’ 

‘«The red flag is the danger signal.’ 

‘I’m not so sure of that. There may be more 
danger in the white flag for some of us."’ 

‘«The white flag is a token of surrender.’ 

‘‘Then I hope to see you wave it.’ 

‘‘As a conversationalist you are making great 
progress, Mr. Sanderson."’ 

‘‘] never had so bright an example before. | 
think I'll. abandon my engine and learn tele- 
graphing. But, on second thought, I guess | 
won't. I would n't have a chance of seeing you 
again. We might be stationed miles and miles 
apart; whereas, on my engine, I may catch a 
glimpse of you now and then."’ 

‘‘You would be better occupied looking where 
you were going.”’ 

‘That's just what I would be doing, Miss 
| wish I knew your name. Wiy won't you tell 
me ?"’ 

‘For one thing, you never asked me."’ 

‘«Then I ask you now."’ 

‘«My reason for refusing is that our acquaint- 
ance has been of the shortest.’ 

‘*So I must wait ?"’ 

‘Il am afraid you must.’’ 

‘‘One consolation is that our acquaintance is 
getting longer every moment. Would you teach 
me telegraphing if I came as a pupil ?”’ 

‘* With great pleasure, Mr. Sanderson.”’ 

‘1 expect it would take me about ten years to 
learn. It seems to me an _ incomprehensible 
thing. Do you know what that jabbering thing 
is saying now, or do you have to spell it out ?’’ 

‘The sounder is talking to me quite as plainly 
as you are,"’ 

‘‘Why aren't you writing it down ?’’ 


any station agent or switchman 
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‘« Because the message is not for me."’ 

‘‘O, I see. Through train, eh? Doesn't stop 
at this crossing. Well, it must take a very high 
order of intelligence to run a telegraph machine.”’ 

‘«T wish the company thought so; it might then 
pay better salaries. But telegraphing is a simple, 
easy, indoor occupation. It is nothing like run- 
ning an engine; there is something heroic in that, 
where a man must have great skill in understand- 
ing the complicated giant that bears him, and 
must be ready in the twinkling of an eye to make 
a decision on which depends his own life and the 
lives of hundreds of his fellow-beings.’’ 

‘‘One gets used to it,’’ said Harry, blushing 
again, his old confusion returning, half fearing 
the girl was quizzing him, yet somehow realizing 
she was very much in earnest. His disquietude 
was relieved by a sudden darkening of the room, 
a trembling of the floor, as ifa 
small earthquake were in prog- 
ress, a deafening roar, and an 
equally sudden return of the 
light. The special and the ten 
minutes had passed. 

‘‘O, dear, I must go! That 
driver was in too much of a 
hurry. He needn't have been 
so strictly on time when he 
had only the directors on 
board."’ 

‘‘You forget the president,"’ 
said the girl, rising, and hold- 
ing out her hand. 

Harry took it and said, ap- 
pealingly :-— 

‘*Good-by, Miss 

‘* May Shelby.’’ 

‘«Thank you ever so much, 
and may the signal often stop 
me at Whiteville!”’ 

An instant later he was at his 
post, the swaying bell sounding 
its sonorous note over the 
quiet country, the quickening 
staccato puffs of the engine 
setting the train in motion 
toward the west. She stood at 
the door of the station and he 
waved his hand in farewell to 
her, while she fluttered her 
white handkerchief for a mo- 
ment; but, apparently remem- 
bering what she had said a few 
minutes before, she put it quick- 
ly out of sight again. As the 
Great Mogul disappeared in 
the distance, the girl turned with 
a sigh and went back to the 
telegraph room, seated herself, 
and listlessly began to work. 

Some days later, [The Great 
Mogul had passed and repassed, 
but you cannot see much of 
any one on a train going fifty 
miles an hour.] May Shelby 
had startling evidence that the 
engineer was making progress 
in the Morse alphabet. As the 
great train swooped down on 
Whiteville the air was rent by 
a series of whistles, absolutely 
unintelligible as signals to 
brakeman or switch tender. 
Two long toots, a short and a 
long, two short calls, then two 
more short calls, audible for ten 
miles, spoke :— 





But to one listening, the 
rending whistles were as under- 
standable as if the engineer 
himself had entered the room 
her by name. 

They said :-— 

««M-A-Y.”’ 

She sprang from her chair and sped to the plat- 
form. The train roared past like a section of a 
midnight thunderstorm, and from it fell a small 
package that bounced along the platform, coming 
to rest at her feet, as if it were aspent shell. The 
little box contained sweets to the sweet, with a note 
written by the engineer ; but as this communica- 
tion did not pertain to the business of the com- 
pany, and did not go on file among the documents 
of the telegraph office, it cannot be reproduced in 
this authentic account. 

Thus, neatly tied parcels were in the habit of 





SHE SPRANG TO THE PLATFORM 
and had called 


falling on the platform of Whiteville station, com- 
ing to the person for whom they were intended in 
a state more or less of disrepair, sometimes burst- 
ing like a shrapnel shot and scattering candies 
canister-wise along the planks and on the line; 
but, when the station master returned at one o' clock 
each day, there was left little trace of the bom 
bardment, so no record of the conflict 
reached the head offices of the company. 

One evening Harry Sanderson was looking over 
his engine during the five-minute stop in the cen 
tral depot in the city of Dayburg, when there was 
a light touch on his arm. He turned round, and 
saw standing there the telegrapher of Whiteville, 
blushing rosy red. 

‘«Well!’’ cried Harry, amazed, glancing down 
at his greasy hands, which he dared not offer to a 
trim young woman. The power of further speech 


ever 


seemed to have left him. But 
it was not so with the girl. 
‘«] just wanted to say,’’ she 


cried, breathlessly, ‘‘that I have 
been promoted. I'm on the 
Dayburg staff. Therefore, be 
careful how you whistle ap- 
proacning Whiteville, for the 
new operator there will under- 
stand, and I don't think he 
cares for candy.”’ 

With that she was gone like 
a flash, before he could collect 
his wits to make reply. Time 
was up and he had to take out 
the Great Mogul. 

It was soon after this brief 
incident that the big strike 
took place on the G. X. & M. 
and the connecting lines, in- 
volving the going out of all 
the employees except the sta- 
tion staffs, the telegraphers, 
and the members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. Theroad was prac 
tically paralyzed, no trains 
moving except those which car 
ried the United States mails. 
At first the strike was carried 
on with moderation; but, when 
the success of the men became 
more and more doubtful, there 
were threats of violence, then 
one or two dynamite explo- 
sions, trains derailed, engines 
crippled, and finally a threat 
to stop the Great Mogul, in 
spite of the more cautious 
counsels of the men’s leaders, 
who dreaded national interfer- 
ence if the mails were hin- 
dered. The city of Dayburg 
was practically in a state of 
insurrection, the central depot 
in the hands of an angry mob, 
the local authorities lax or 
afraid. 

The high arched roof of the 
station echoed with the clamor 
of the crowd which stood 
thickly packed, from platform 
to platform, on the many lines 
of rails. The platforms them- 
selves were occupied by an 
angry, seething mass, waiting 
for the Great Mogul, and bent 
on mischief. Darkness had 
fallen, and already No. 19 was 
two hours and a half late. 
Wild rumors were afloat that 
it had been wrecked further 
down the line, but the rail- 
way authorities had confidence that Sanderson 
would pull it through somehow, and at length 
their belief was justified. There was little tele- 
graphing to be done, and most of the operators, 
from various points of vantage, looked upon 
this stormy sea of humanity, hooted at when 
recognized by any of the strikers, whose cause 
they had refused to further. One, in her anxiety, 
stole down on the main platform itself, and stood 
there unmolested by a mob whose individual 
members were chivalrous to a man. Some as- 
sisted her to a quieter spot, and one helped her 
to the top of a box, where, as he said, she could 
see everything, and be out of danger. 

‘«We're goin’ t’ break his neck fur him,’’ the 
man said encouragingly, apparently alluding to 
the driver of the expected train. May Shelby 
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thing, trembled, but stood her ground. 
ength the heads of the fermenting mass were 
nated by the first rays of the strong head- 
No. 19, approaching very, very slowly. 
razen clangor of the bell called forth a roar 
to hear,—a roar as of a beast at bay. 

w Harry Sanderson leaning from his huge 
I clear voice ringing above the 


ne nis 


Out of the way, there! Clear the track! 
side ee 
engine came on with caution, as if it ap- 
ed the danger ahead. The bell rang in- 
tly. The strikers shook uplifted fists and 
1dished weapons, but they gave way sullenly 
e the grinding wheels of the Mogul. Oppo- 
girl on the box the train came to a stand. 
nob thickened round the engine. 
You must come off, Sanderson,’ 


kesman 


shouted the 


lo n't be a fool,’’ 
redly 


replied the engineer, good- 
‘you know this is a mail train. You 
t want to call out the United States troops, do 


nited States troops won't help you. Get off. 
rain goes no further till the strike’s settled. 
1e€ar me 
was a wild outcry at this, and cheer after 
[he troops were distant, and the train 
ere There were only half a dozen passen- 
the coaches; and they, frightened at the 
ng multitude, made their way unhindered 
ty Che express messenger was ordered 
‘ff; and, after some protest, he complied. 
en in charge of the mails were given notice 
and, bowing to the inevitable, they obeyed 


ip, Sanderson; every man is off the 
you, and now it's your time to travel."’ 
but my traveling is going to be 
mn this engine; and, as we're nearly three 
late, just tell the boys ahead there to move 
the way, or they'll get hurt.”’ 
it bluff’s no good, Sanderson; get down, 
pull you down.”’ é 
vel in some coal,’’ said Harry to his fire- 
There was alaugh from those nearest him, 
looking over his shoulder, he saw that 
an had deserted him. He was, as the 
in had said, alone on the train. The 
eer reached for the rope and began to ring 
Clear the track!'’ he shouted. The 
1ding on the box could scarcely see him 
» moisture gathering in hereyes. Nervously 


it’s so: 
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she clasped and unclasped her hands, as she res- 
olutely choked down a rising sob. 

The leader of the strikers cried angrily, in the 
tones of a man whose patience was exhausted :— 

‘«Say, Sanderson, are you coming down, or 
ain't you?”’ 

‘No, I'm going out of town. See you later.’’ 

‘« Boys, take him off that engine.’’ 

There was a movement toward the engineer, 
who whipped a revolver from his hip pocket. 

‘Look here. The man who sets foot on these 
steps will be shot, and I'll shoot to kill. You 
know me. _ Keep off !”’ 

In spite of the exhortation of the leader, there 
was a general shrinking back of those nearest the 
engine. With the pistol in his right hand, the 
engineer pulled a lever with his left, and a great 
puff of steam rose to the roof. 

‘«Stand clear ahead, there.’’ 

Suddenly a man with a crowbar in his hand 
sprang up the steps on the other side of the en- 
gine. The crowbar hovered a moment in mid-air, 
there was a woman's shriek, and a blow descended 
from behind, felling the engineer, like a pole- 
axed ox, to the floor of his cab. The second puff 
of steam went aloft, the whole train moving slowly 
in response. 

The leader, genuinely appalled at the tragic 
outcome, roared: ‘‘Stand away there in front. 
For God's sake, someone jump aboard and stop 
that train!"’ 

But no one moved. None there were engi- 
neers. The one man who knew how to control 
the power he had invoked lay dead or senseless 
before the mechanism to which he had given life 
and motion. Faster and faster passed the vesti- 
buled cars, and a deep silence had taken the 
place of the previous tumult. In the silence 
came the swish of a woman's skirts. May Shelby 
clutched the silver-plated rods of the last Pullman 
car. The speed of the train threw her on her 
knees on the car steps; but she clung desperately 
to the polished rods, recovered herself, got upon 
the rear platform, opened the door,—which, for- 
tunately, was left unlocked by the deserting por- 
ters,—and disappeared inside as the train rushed 
out into the night. 

Through the abandoned coaches she hurried 
until her way was stopped by the baggage car. 
Breathing a prayer for courage, she climbed the 
iron ladder, crept along over the intervening roofs 
on hands and knees, jumped through the dark- 
ness to the coal heap on the tender, and from 
that, bruised and blackened, to the iron floor on 
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which lay the man she loved. Her first thought 
was ot him; and, kneeling beside him, she tor 
open the grimy woolen shirt and put her han 
over his faintly beating heart. 

‘‘O, Harry! Harry!'’ she cried, ‘tell me wha: 
to do."’ 

There was no response. She took the cushio: 
from the engineer's bench and placed it under hi 
head.. Then, standing up, she faced the compli. 
cated boiler end, with all its polished steel anc 
brass fittings,—a puzzle like that of the sphinx 
whose solution meant life, and its misreadin; 
death. The locomotive pitched like a ship at sea 
Station after station flashed past, and in the inte: 
vals peaceful farmhouses with windows alight. 

She knew intuitively that the speed was to: 
rapid to last. It needed but a sharp turn in th: 
road to fling the train into chaos. She pushed ir 
one knob, and found herself enveloped in hissing 
steam. She feared to throw on the powerful ai: 
brake, not knowing what might happen in thai 
case—an instant wreckage, perhaps. Surely they 
had telegraphed ahead to have the line clear. 

‘«Harry, Harry, what am I to do?’’ 

The man at her feet groaned aloud. The vibra 
tion seemed to touch nerves in him long attuned 
to sensitiveness in regard to speed. 

‘‘Tom, you fool,’’ he muttered, 
down grade so fast. You'll wreck her. 
steam."’ 

‘«Yes,—but how, Harry? How is steam shut 
off?*’' She knelt again beside him, trying to con 
trol his right hand, which was grasping the air. 


‘don't go 
Shut oft 


‘‘How? How what? I can’t get my hand on 
the lever."’ 
The lever! It must be the one near the seat 


where the engineer sat, ready to his hand. Gasp 
ing with fear of what might happen if she made 
a mistake, she pulled it toward her. The mam 

moth engine shuddered like some living monster 

and, great as was its speed, leaped forward. 
Throwing her weight against the lever, she pushed 
it from her, and almost fainted with joy when the 
purring roar of the exhaust stopped instantly 

The train slowed to a standstill in the forest; and 
then the young woman had the temerity to set it 
in motion again, drawing up at the platform of a 
station where a doctor was to be had. 

‘‘Why, my wife can do anything,’’ Harry San- 
derson, superintendent of traffic on the G.X.& M. 
railway, is accustomed to say. ‘‘ Didn't you ever 
hear how she ran the Great Mogul? No? Well, 
this is the way it happened. "And then 
he will relate the story which you have just read. 








ECTED manuscripts are the stumbling- 
R locks in the path of the timid and over- 
ensitive writer. They are obstacles which 
the strength and test the courage of the 

ind ambitious. 
few authors have lived to attain any de- 
f fame without receiving back their cher- 
et unwelcome manuscripts from the hands 
)r more unappreciative editors before they 

public eye. 

reported of ‘‘ David Harum”"’ that six pub- 
rejected it previous to its final publication. 
hibald Gunter’'s book, ‘‘Mr. Barnes, of 
York,’ went the rounds of the various pub- 
ng houses, only to be rejected by all. Then 
Gunter rose to the occasion, published it 
elf, and reaped a small fortune from its sales. 
ny a successful short story and poem passes 
gh the ‘‘reading’’ department of a half- 
en magazines and weeklies without having its 
t discovered until a seventh editor accepts it. 
Poems of my own, which have, later, met much 
or from the public, I have seen return with a 
ted and dog-eared air, from eight or nine 
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offices, whither they had gone forth, like Noah's 
dove, seeking for a resting place. A charming 
bit of verse, written by a friend of mine, took 
twenty-one journeys from the maternal hand to 
the editor's table before it found an appreciative 
purchaser. 

If the young writer will stop and consider that 
each editor has his own individual ideas of what 
he wants, both in verse and prose, and that, just 
as no two faces are alike, no two minds run in 
the same groove,—he may be hopeful for the 
ultimate acceptance of the darling of his brain, 
if he will persevere. Of course, this refers to a 
writer who possesses actual talent. 

There are so many people writing, to-day, that 
almost every high school graduate, especially the 
young woman graduate, believes she possesses 
genius, and feels she ought to be writing for the 
magazines, and that all she needs is the influence 
of some well-known author to give her an entrée 
to the best periodicals. Men and women devoid 
of even the ordinary knowledge which insures 
correct spelling and the use of grammatical Eng- 
lish, frequently imagine themselves to be filled 
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with the divine fires of genius, and importune the 
successful author to open the doors of success for 
their triumphal entrance. 

Now, the real genius, or the highly-talented 
man or woman, never needs an introduction to 
the editor. 

His work will be his card of introduction; and, 
after he has presented it to the right editor, he 
will find a cordial welcome awaiting him, and 
will eventually be sought by others who may have 
been too occupied, or too crowded with accepted 
manuscripts to give him attention when he first 
knocked for admittance at their doors. 

We remember how it was with Kipling. His 
brain-wares went begging for a time, and the pub- 
lishers who declined them with thanks one year 
were pursuing him two or three years after. 

There is always an ear listening for a new note 
in song,—for a new voice to give a fresh inter- 
pretation to old themes. There are no new 
themes, no new thoughts. But the work of genius 
is to find new methods of expression. The 
sculptor knows when he takes his clay that he 
cannot create a new torm. Every conceivable 
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god and goddess, angel and demon, real and ideal 
torm has been modeled and carved by the great 
masters who preceded him ; but for him remains 
the possibility of putting a new meaning, a new 
expression into old forms. 

It is precisely so with the author and the poet. 
All emotions and all situations have been described 
in song and story, from the days of Homer to the 
present, yet he who has feeling, fancy and expres- 
sion, can produce both verse and phrase which 
shall impress the reader as original. It is a mis- 
take made by many an ambitious person desirous 
of literary honors to suppose that emotion, sym- 
pathy, and feeling, combined with 
equip one for the career of an author. 

If the gift of expression is not given, it is as 
useless for such a man to attempt to write, as for 
the dumb to attempt to talk about the things they 
see and feel. 

Many a reader fee/s with more intensity than 
the writer. It is the power—the gift,—to put in 
strong, attractive and vital phrases, the emotions 
and experiences of humanity, which makes poets 
and authors. The painter puts on canvas what 
we all see in nature. As well suppose that every 
man who is stirred by a sunset can paint it as to 
imagine that each individual who suffers or re- 
joices keenly car put his feelings into song or 
romance. 


education, 


A young literary aspirant, then, needs first of ° 


all to be very sure that he possesses this gift of 
expression, before he persists in a literary career. 
Che real genius, it seems to me, can have no need 
of a critic to decide this question for him. He 
knows. Yet the trouble is that, while the genius 
is always sure that he has the gift, the ambitious 
aspirant without thought, rhyme or rhythm, is fre- 
quently just as sure, and feels that his rejected 
manuscripts are the result of a personal prejudice 
on the part of editors, or a lack of influence. 

The young author must even learn to meet 
undismayed the occasional unnecessarily rude re- 
marks with which his returned manuscript is ac- 
companied. I shall never forget the day on 
which I received back, for the eighth time, a 
manuscript on the margin of which were written 
these words: ‘‘This is a dead dog. Better bury 
the This very unusual and entirely 
gratuitous rudeness sent me to bed with a head- 
ache, and kept me crying most of the night. 
But I awoke indignant and determined, and after- 
wards received for that very ‘‘dead dog’’ one of 
the largest checks I had ever earned. This inci- 
dent proves that, after all, what an editor thinks 


Carcass, 
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of an article is only one man’s, or woman's, 
opinion, and is no guarantee whatever of what 
another editor may think. Every business or 
profession has its good and bad aspects, its pleas- 
ant and unpleasant incidents, and an author can 
and should no more hope to escape them than 
people in any other calling. He will certainly 
be disappointed, if he does expect it. 

Like the worker in any other field, he must 
learn to ‘‘average up’’ his good and bad luck, 
and work on in a way to command success. 

No more absurd idea ever existed than that of 
the efficacy of ‘‘influence’’ in literature. An 
editor will buy what he thinks his readers will 
appreciate. -He will not buy anything which he 
feels will fall dead on his audience. He may 
purchase one—possibly two, manuscripts,—to 
oblige a friend, but it will end there ; and one or 
two manuscripts, so purchased, can never make 
name or fame for their author. 

It would be just as reasonable to talk about 
‘‘influence’’ with a dry-goods merchant, and to 
expect to make him purchase undesired goods 
from a manufacturer for friendship’s sake, as to 
think an editor can be influenced by a friend at 
court. 

Editors are employed by the owners of period- 
icals to select and publish material which will 





WILL-POWER 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


( Written in girlhood ) 


THERE is no chance, no destiny, no fate, 
Can circumvent, or hinder, or control, 

The firm resolve of a determined soul. 

Gifts count for little; will alone is great; 

All things give way before it, soon or late. 

What obstacle can stay the mighty force 

Of the sea-seeking river in its course, 

Or cause the ascending orb of day to wait? 

Each well-born soul must win what it deserves. 

Let the fool prate of Luck! The fortunate 


Is he whose earnest purpose never swerves, 
Whose slightest action or inaction serves 
The one great aim. 
Why, even death stands still 
And waits an hour, sometimes, for such a will! 
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render the periodical a paying concern. The 
editor who does not do this will lose his position 
and his salary. 

He is on the watch for attractive matter—and 
desires to find new material. He is delighted 
when he discovers a new poet or author. Being 
mortal, and having but one mind, he can judge 
of the poems and stories sent to him only from 
an individual standpoint. 

He not infrequently lets genius slip through his 
hands, and accepts paste imitations. But he does 
it ignorantly, or carelessly, not willfully ; or he 
may have in his collection of accepted manu- 
scripts something similar, which would prevent 
his use of a poem or sketch at that particular 
juncture. 

The reasons why an editor declines a good 
manuscript are innumerable. It is impossible for 
him to explain them to each applicant for his 
favor. Nothing indicates the crudity of an au- 
thor more than a request to criticise a manu- 
script and point out its defects; for frequently the 
very first verse or the very first page of a poem or 
romance decides its fate, and the editor returns it 
without reading further. Sometimes its length 
prevents any possibility of its being used in that 
particular periodical, while it might be just what 
another magazine would desire. 

The young writer who decides absolutely upon 
a literary carger, and is confident of his mental 
equipment for his profession, should read all the 
current periodicals, magazines, and weeklies, 
American and English, and observe what style of 
literature they publish. Then he should make a 
list of all of them, and send his poem or his nar- 
rative first to the magazine which he feels it is best 
suited for; if it returns, let him proceed to speed 
it forth again, after giving it another reading ; and 
so on, until it has finished the circuit of, perhaps, 
fifty periodicals. This habit of perseverance will 
be worth something, even if he never sells that 
manuscript. 

If he is still confident of his powers, let him 
write in another vein, and proceed in the same 
manner. This persistency, backed by talent, 
must win in the long run. 

If he feels he wants criticism, let him apply to 
some of the literary bureaus which make a busi- 
ness of criticism and revision. 

Very few authors have time to give to this work, 
nor are they as a rule the best judges of the merit 
of another writer's productions. After all, the 
secret of a writer's success lies within him. If he 
is well equipped, he will win, but not otherwise. 
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ng man or woman who 
enter the field of authorship, 
they do, from a veteran who 


for a term of sixty-two years. 

riter knows of the obstacles 

s surmounted; but the novice should 

the very beginning, what these are, 
to avoid them. 

en you begin to publish, provided you 

iblisher, do not affix your name to a 

However pleasant it may be to see 

e for the first time in print, it is well to 


ossible consequences. A bit of my 
ence may serve as an object lesson. 
know how early I began to write doggerel, 


en | wrote a love poem. .It appeared 
er my initials, through the grace of a 
A musical composer of the 
lines, married them to a melody, 
This put it into my head 
poet, and I proceeded forthwith to 
nflict on the public a number of 
h I incautiously affixed my name. 
ese were either published in jour- 
r were overlooked by the public in 
Occasionally, however, I meet with 
le gentlewoman who says to me:— 
[| have such a charming poem of 

5 rapbook. P 
. creeping sensation up my back- 
know what is coming. She produces 
early efforts, and, on looking at it, I 
like the pious deacon who ex- 
viewing the skeleton of a donkey: 
and wonderfully are we made!’’ 
ur productions may seem to you 
not so great as they will be later, 
ped; and they will be sure to rise up 
> literary day of judgment. 


i editor. 


hed them. 


not be in a hurry to rush into print. 
be better. Go on with other work. 
luction over carefully. 
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. tyou remember Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt? 
yeet Alice, with hair so brown; 
vithdelight when you gave hera smile, 
nbled with fear at your frown. 
shurchyard in the valley, Ben Bolt, 
r obscure and alone, 
tted a slab of granite so gray, 
lice lies under the stone. 
fitted a slab of granite so gray, 
t Alice lies under the stone. 
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Begin with an alias, and wait 
1ake an impression on the public before you unmask 

s you will save yourself much literary remorse. 

When you have written 

y, OF poem, or essay, put it away for a month or two,—six 5. 


Then you will view it, not with an 
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the office. 
At the end of the term, 


the Ballad that 


O": don’t you remember the wood, Ben Bolt, 
Near the green, sunny slope of the hill ; 
Where oft we have sung, neath its wide spread- 
ing shade, 
And kept time to the click of the mill? 
The mill has gone to decay, Ben Bolt, 
And a quiet now reigns all around ; 
See,the old rustic porch, with its roses so sweet, 
Lies scattered and fallen to the ground. 
See,the old rustic porch, with its roses so sweet, 
Lies scattered and fallen to the ground. 
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you what will suit the public taste. 
written a really good thing, the editor would not suffer it to go out of 
If returned, lay it,by for awhile, and, when your head is cool, 
examine it to see where the fault lies. 

The advice really best for me to give you when you think of 
beginning a literary career is that offered by ‘‘ Punch’ to a young man 
who intended to marry,—‘‘Don't!"’ 
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Dhomas Dunn English 
Author of Ben Bolt 





author's eye, but with that of a critic. 
You will be apt to find that many of 
your brilliant sentences were not so 
bright, after all, that some of your 
phrases were absurd, and that here and 
there were misapplied words. It will 
be full of erasures and interlineations in 
a little while. Then rewrite it carefully, and put 
itaway again. If it stands the critical test after- 
wards, you may save a copy and send the other 
to an editor. 

3. Never write poetry until you are at least 
thirty, unless you fall in love, when it will come 
to you like the measles. You would better begin 
with stories; thatis, if you have a leading idea, 
and can invent situations. Do not attempt the 
novel until you have passed your fortieth year. A 
novel requires a knowledge of men and manners, 
a study ot human character and powers, to create 
dialogue and invent surprises. 1 know that there 
have been instances when very young men have 
written clever poems and novels, but these were 
freaks ot genius which do not often occur. Avoid 
attempts at humor. That mine has already been 
worked for more than it is worth, and the best of 
it seems to be labored. What the funny men do 
produce is not equal to the unintentional humor 
which is to be found in congressional speeches on 
the tariff, and in the old-fashioned epitaphs in 
the country churchyards. 

4. When you have completed your manuscript, 
which should be typewritten, send it to some pe- 
riodical, with your address, and a postage stamp 
inclosed. As there will be about one thousand 
or more before you, you may wait for months be- 
fore it is accepted, or declined with thanks. If the 
latter, do not blame the editor with lack ot judg- 
ment or excess of prejudice. He is there to find 
what will sell, or assist to sell, the paper, and so 
profit the publishers, and he knows better than 
You may rest assured that, if you had 


Made Dr. English Internationally Famous 


QO": don't you remember the school, Ben Bolt, 
And the master so kind and so true; 
And the little nook by the clear running brook, 
Where we gathered the flowers as they grew? 
On the master’s grave grows the grass, Ben Bolt. 
And the running little brook is now dry, 
And of all the friends who were schoolmates 
then, 
There remain, Ben, but you and I. 
And of all the friends who were schoolmates 
then, 
There remain, Ben, but you and I. 





Money-Making Is Not Success 


very little connection between 

lation of money and real success. 

rowth, is expansion, is the unfolding 

nature of man, of all that is god- 

\ man may succeed in piling 

ind yet fail in this higher develop- 

the supreme object of his life on 

of the most pitiful failures in the 
re millionaires. 

inxious to disabuse the minds of its 

dea that mere money-making is 

s editors are constantly reiterating the 

nan may make millions and still be 

rue success is many-sided, and con- 

mmetrical development, to the high- 

le extent, of all the higher qualities of 


ore, success in one line does not at all 
cess in another. How many men we 
vn who were regarded as geniuses in 


some particular line, but were mere dwarfs, man- 
ikins in everything outside of their little rut. The 
world does not want narrow, rutty men; it wants 
broad-minded, liberal-hearted, generously edu- 
cated men; men of wide sympathies, with deep 
and strong convictions; not men of one-sided 
development, but men who can apply their minds 
vigorously to general subjects. 

Specialties pursued too closely, too persistently, 
too narrowly, often prove a curse to the individual. 

Our occupations have everything to do with our 
development and destiny. How can you develop 
a man—the most complex creature in the uni- 
verse,—who spends his life making pinheads or 
screws, or tending a machine which does not 
bring into play the slightest ingenuity, which calls 
forth no exercise of his reasoning powers, does 
not demand the use of his judgment or sagacity ? 

Men who tend machines all their lives become 
themselves machines. Their unused brain cells 
and faculties become atrophied, shrink and shrivel 
until the individual becomes a mere manikin, 


only the semblance of a man. The modern 
mania for specialties may prove one of the great- 
est curses of the race, through its tendency to 
cripple the intellect and dwarf manhood. 

The mind is many-sided and requires a great 
variety of food. ‘*Use or lose’’ is nature's 
motto. Unused muscles become atrophied. 
Unused faculties and brain cells shrivel up and 
wither until their natural functions are almost 
wholly lost. 
up to money-getting, solely, loses the faculty for 
the enjoyment of the higher things of life. 

All over this country we see the baneful results 
of the passion for money-getting. We see men 
on every side who are regarded as successful, sim- 
ply because they have made money, but they are 
in reality the worst kind of failures, for they have 
failed to grasp the true meaning of life. When 
will the world learn that to pile up money or 
to learn to do one thing is not success ? 
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It is the surmounting of difficulties that makes heroes. 


And so the man who gives himself 
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Peirson e 


ERNEST NEAL -LYON 


[Ss it to worship earthy, groveling Gold, 
And, dollar-blinded, to look only down, 
To rake the muck-heap, and forget the 


crown, 
Until Youth’s bounding blood creeps 
strangely cold: $ 

To dwell with Envy, Arrogance, and Dread, 
To barter all Benevolence for dross, 

To lose Companionship,—nor feel it loss, 

Because the flower of Sympathy is dead,— 

Is that Success? 


> 
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T° labor for the rainbow bubble, Fame,— 
Afloat so fairly in the morning air,— 
A perfect jewel for a prince to wear,— 
it a recompense for all its claim? 
Thro’ careful night, and crowded, strenuous 


day, 
Thro’ iron rebuff, or flattery,—like snow 
That leaves one thirsty,—it is grasped, 


I hes Noite ! 
t vanishes in Nothingness away !— . 
Is that Success? 
- 





WITH comrade Duty, in the dark or day, 
To follow Truth,—wherever it may 


; 
To hate all meanness, cowardice or greed; 
To look for Beauty under common clay; 
Our brothers’ burden sharing, when they 


weep, 
But, if we fall, to bear defeat alone; 
To live in hearts that loved us, when 


we're gone 
Beyond the twilight, (till the morning 
break!) to sleep.— 


That is Success! 





WHY GO TO COLLEGE? 
A Symposium by College Presidents 


HE college cannot help a fool, and may 
spoil a genius, but for the average mind 
the question, ‘‘ Why go to college ?’’ is next 

in importance to marriage and death. To ascore 
or more of American college presidents and pro- 
fessors this question has been addressed, and the 
cream of their answers follows. 
MW TLLIA M * Hz 1R R IS, ee of Education 

Because a college course gives a survey of 
human knowledge presented in the light of the 
unity of all knowledge. Secondary and element- 
ary education gives fragmentary knowledge. The 
young man of average intellect is prone to be car- 
ried away by hobbies, Some particular branch 
gets between him and the sum of all knowledge, 
unless he broadens his work. 
CHARLES W. ELIOT, yetident  sccrsity 

In order that the young man may discover what 
his powers are, and learn to use them for his own 
good and the good of others. 

Late President 


TIMOTHY DWIGHT, Fae Gniccrsity 

Such an education is the best means of devel- 
oping thought power in a young man, and mak- 
ing him a thinking man of culturea mind. 


FRANCIS L. PATTON, President 


Princeton 
Because a young man should have a higher aim 


in life than mere money-getting, or so-called suc- 
cess; because a man should try to make the most 
of himself. 
JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, [reat sity 

Such an education will act on an average intel- 
lect like fertilizer on a field of average fertility. 
It makes one more of aman. This is the chief 
value of all education. 

President of 


AUSTIN SCOTT, Rithers College 

College training will give one a larger and finer 
standard with which to test the questions of life— 
personal, political, social, and ethical,—which 
will come to him for discussion. 
NATHANIEL BUTLER, foie’. 

It has well been said that an educated man has 
a sharp ax in his hand, and an uneducated man 
a dull one. I should say that the purpose of a 
college education is to sharpen the ax to its 
keenest edge. 
JAMES H. CANFIELD, ferme Prejident gf 

It makes him more thoroughly master of him- 
self; and, above all else, it enables him to stand 
outside of himself and see himself in his true 
proportions and true relations to the world. 


DAVID STARR JORDAN, frgqaid “land Sian 
The whole of your life has been spent in your 
own company, and only the educated man is 


good company to himself. Only the man who is 
trained to help himself can be helpful to others. 


_f “27 Ar Thancellor « 
H. M. MAC CRACKEN, (arsere’ Pwersity 
He will possess a better disciplined mind for 
whatever work of life he may turn his attention to. 
eS al - - a - , Rec ‘or ¢ > 
THOM. 1S SJ Cc ONA 7 Yy, Retholin t oaretty J America 
I would say, in one word, for Discipline. 
ANDREW D. WHITE, Ginbdssador to Germany 
It is the duty of every man or woman to de- 
velop his or her best. powers, as far as circum- 
stances permit. 


President of the 


CHARLES F. THWING, Western Reserve University 
The strongest reason urging a man to take a 

college course is the consequent enlargement and 

enrichment of character. 

HENRY WADE ROGERS, Srethasectern University 
It multiplies a hundredfold his chances of 

success. 


President of the 


ANDREW S. DRAPER, (Upitersty of Hinois 


To the end that he may be safely aggressive 
among educated people, and become fitted for 
leadership in affairs. 

President of the 


JAMES B. ANGELL, Upitersity uf ihchigan 
To make one more of a man. 
President 


SETH LOW, Columbia University 


Such an education ought to give to a man per- 
spective, by enabling him to estimate the present 
in the light of the past. It ought to strengthen 
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At The ROUND TABLE Of SOCIAL CHIVALRY 


THE NEW-CENTURY MOTHER 





‘HE most notable and significant characteristic 
of our time is its passion for sociologic ser- 
and reform, and the intensity and intelli- 

1ce of its missionary spirit. This spirit is per- 

g all ranks of society, from the millionaire 

who gives time, money and influence to making 

lives of others happier and better, to the tene- 

nt dweller who, by reason of some personal 

ity, becomes a light, guide and benefactor in 
wr her neighborhood. 

wr an illustration of the millionaire class of 

vorkers and givers, one needs to go no further than 

bright and shining examples of Helen M. Gould 
the Phelps brothers. Art and literature are not 
nd with their tribute to this beautiful passion 
truism; as witness Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 
laid down a brilliant pen to nurse cancer 

s in New York's Water Street. Graduates of 

yest universities are continually turning their 

ks upon possibilities of fame and fortune to 

r the lists of our modern ‘‘knight-errantry,"’ 

eat, intellectual and devoted company now 

ring about the world’s missionary round- 
rhere are humble folks, too, whose bene- 
tions are equally worthy, if more prescribed, 

[ will speak now of the bright, winning, at- 

ractive folks who make the social settlements that 
pringing up like flowers of grace in all our 
ties, the most delightful spots imaginable; 

‘ ire brimful of common sense; who teach 
ry and civics, 
ethics and 

king, and dish- 
and sewing, 
verything 
ful and useful 
nybody who 

» learn; who 

Chanksgiving, Christ- 
nd Easter seasons of 

y to the poor. 

he young ladies in our 

res are typical mem- 
of this class. Juliet 
w is the fresh-air god- 
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JULIET BARLOW 


Myrta Lockett AVARY 


WE give our daughters unto noble toil, 
As Roman mothers gave their sons to war. 
They wield nor sword, nor gun ; no nation spoil; 
Yet their sweet conquest may reach wide and far. 


*T is theirs earth's sad and broken hearts to bind; 

At their young touch earth's dear, dear hopes revive; 
The wandering sister they are quick to find; 

The erring brother's soul they save alive. 


The little children, led by their soft hands, 
Climb heights of service,—tho’ by flowery ways. 
They'll win the world, our fair evangel bands! 
They'll bring the dawn of life's millennial days! 





dess to urchins of the east side, New . York. 
She is a botanist of no mean attainments, and 
the small Arabs who follow at her heels in 
woodland strolls, at Mont-Lawn-on-the-Hudson, 
have a privilege that prosperous ‘‘grown-ups”’ 
might covet. Her faculty for making good boys 
out of bad ones amounts to genius. Nellie M. 
Woodall is the youngest resident worker at the 
gospel settlement, in the Five Points district. 
Some six hundred little girls are in attendance on 
the clubs and classes, and Miss Woodall is more 
interested in teaching these little women how to 
use their needles than in the amusements which 
usually engage pretty maidens. The head worker 


of this institution, Miss Harriet Irwin, leaves a 
beautiful home in Albany to live among and help 
Mrs. Sarah J. Bird, 


the children of the slums. 






NELLIE MAE WOODALL = ALONSITA WHITE 


founder of the settlement, is of international 
reputation; and everybody in New York knows 
what she surrendered to work among the poor. 
‘‘My dear young aid-de-camp,’’ is what Mrs. 
Birney, president of the national congress of 
mothers, calls her daughter, Alonsita White, the 
child of her first marriage. Miss White has a 
deep interest in newsboys and street waifs, has 
been visiting and studying boys’ clubs here and 
abroad, and devotes many of her evenings to en- 
tertaining the little fellows. Her young head is 
full of plans for ideal buildings for boys’ clubs, 
which shall be open at all hours, and, by the 
potency of their baths, gymnasiums, and other at- 
tractions, will draw boys off the streets as cer- 
tainly as loadstones draw nails. 

Lila Waller Barrett is in training fora field 
usually considered the most repellant and hope- 
less of all domains of sociologic emprise,—the 
dark region where lost womanhood wanders after 
passing that portal over which society, the church, 
and woman herself has written: ‘*All hope aban- 
don, ye who enter here."’ Pure as Una, high-born, 
cultivated and beautiful, this young disciple, this 
feminine John of a new Apocalypse, walks back 
and forth between the dark world and the bright, 
bearing messages of pleading from one and ot 
hope from the other. How the dwellers in the 
dark land love her!—their spotless young evan 
gel, who has grown up in their midst at the side 
of her stainless 
mother, the fallen 
woman's friend, Mrs. 
Kate Waller Barrett, 
general superinten- 
dent of the National 
Florence Crittenden 
Mission, and widow 
of Dr. Robert Barrett, of 
Atlanta, Georgia. Miss 
Barrett has been this sum- 
mer in Europe with her 
mother, who went there as 
the secretary of the Nation- 


LILA WALLER BARRETT al Council of Women. 





mind by exercising and disciplining his pow- 
and it ought to broaden his outlook, by en- 
ng him to know something, at least, of many 
ches of knowledge. 

AMES M. 1AYLOR, Yee oe 

Because the fuller and larger you can make a 
in these early years, the better it must be for 
he tuture. 


U. W. STRYKER, Hamatton College 

Because it will make him more than an average 
in intellectual sympathies, in mental horizon, 

l in practical effecteveness. 


aA H. PAYNE, Chancellor of the 


University of Nashville 
r the same reason that crude ores should be 
—to discover and assay their qualities. 


> iyed, 


WILLIAM R. HARPER, [peien 0% cago 


r the reason that the advance of world-knowl- 

is so wide-spread that, in order to hold one’s 

1, to be the best, and to do the best, it is nec- 
to get just as much education as possible. 
{RLES W. DABNEY, byesident 0 nessce 

the only way to qualify one to climb up 

of the monotonous, Dead Sea level of medi- 

humanity. People without a liberal educa- 

form the great army of our industrial and 

mmercial slaves. 


CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, Grerety 


of Wisconsin 
Because, in taking a college course, one forms 
an acquaintance with men, learns how to deal 
with them, and is, for that reason, more likely to 
succeed. 


GEORGE C. CHASE, resident of 


Bates College 
A college course is the most effective means 
yet devised for aiding a young man to convert his 
best potential self into his actual self. 


“ 


Advantages of the Larger Colleges 
Joun Henry Barrows, D. D. 
President of Oberlin College, Ohio 


M* own college education was carried on in one 
of the smaller institutions of the West. 
There were only six in the class with which I was 
graduated, and I recognize some advantages from 
small classes. One gets the good which comes 
from daily recitations. This leads to faithful and 
thorough preparation for each class. It is certain 
that in larger classes some students take their 
chances of not being called upon and fall into 
careless and ultimately unscholarly habits. 
Granting all this, | perceive that there are com- 
pensating advantages in larger institutions. By 
a large college I mean one where more than 
twenty-five are found in each class. First, the 
college life is apt to be more interesting where the 
students are numerous. There is more enthusiasm 


for the institution. Men are shaped, to a certain 
extent, by their environment. I have noticed 
that ministers called from small churches to 
large metropolitan pulpits often expand in mind 
and heart. They become bigger in their thoughts 
and ways. Soa larger institution is apt to give, 
in many Cases, a larger conception not only of the 
college life but also of one’s individual life. Of 
course this is not true in all cases. People may 
live in big cities and still be very small, and in 
small cities and still be very large in thought; but 
association with a great variety of classmates has 
a tendency to broaden the mind. In the second 
place, in a large college one is apt to meet repre- 
sentatives from many parts of the country, and 
often from several foreign nations. The tendency 
is to save the students from provincialism, to in- 
spire broader and truer patriotism. Very small 
institutions are apt to be local in their constit- 
uency, gathering students who are mostly of one 
Christian denomination and from the same en- 
vironment. The danger of provincialism is 
marked. Weare learning more and more that the 
college is meant to prepare for life, and that is the 
best college which prepares, in the best way, for 
the larger life. There are social advantages 
which may come from an acquaintance in college 
with representatives of many states, and there is 
back of this the advantage to one’s spirit of a 
broader knowledge of men which the larger insti- 
tution is certain to give. The small college is not 
so apt to impart a liberal education. 
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How Uncle Sam Im 


i] 


proved the Great Kanawha 


| FOUR MILLIONS WELL SPENT 


RomMEo H. 
FREER, JR. 








rY‘HE Great Kanawha River, which was for 

years considered by steamboat men the 

worst of the Ohio's tributaries, and, dur- 
ng low water, was navigable only by flat boats, is 
o-day transformed into a series of ten great arti- 
ficial lakes by one of the most wonderful and suc- 
essful systems of river improvement ever devised 
n America. These pools extend nearly a hun- 
ired miles through a district abounding in iron, 
oal and timber. For many years the best engi- 
neers had been trying to perfect a plan by which 
this river could be made navigable for loaded coal 
boats. The first plans were for great lakes or 
reservoirs high up in the Alleghany Mountains, in 
which water could be collected during the spring 









A STEAMER WAITING TO BE FLOATED 


Dam No. 6, KANAWHA RIVER 








rains sufficient to splash the coal boats over the 
shallows and through the difficult chutes in the 
dry season. Finding this impracticable, the en- 
gineers next planned a series of locks and dams, 
which would create pool water the entire length of 
the river. Under this plan, two dams of the 
present system were built, both of the ordinary 
Stationary type, each having about a fourteen-foot 
fall. These were found to answer admirably in 
low water, but were a serious itsconvenience when 
the water was high, as all boats were forced to lose 
time in locking through. About this time much 
attention was being attracted to the movable dams 
just being completed in France, known as the 
‘‘Chanoine’’. wicket dams. These were con- 
structed in short sections and hinged to the river 
bottom in such a manner that both the service 
bridge and the wickets could be lowered at will. 
The government surveyor in charge of the Ka- 
nawha River improvement, being dissatisfied with 
the present style of dam, ordered Captain Addi- 
son M. Scott, of the United States engineer corps, 
to France to study the workings and investigate 
the merits of the French system. After a careful 
study and investigation, Captain Scott returned and 
reported the entire success of the experiment, and 


advised the adoption of that system on the Great 
Kanawha. The possibility of raising and lower- 
ing these dams made them as valuable for hold- 
ing water as those of the old type, and allowed 


open navigation during a period when the water 
was high. 


Ninety-six Miles of Pool Water 


A preliminary survey of the river was made, 
locating nine of these dams; but, after a second 
and more careful survey, it was found that only 
eight were necessary to create pool water from the 
mouth of the river to the lowest of the stationary 
dams. An appropriation being made by the 
government, work was commenced on the first of 
these dams, known as No. 4. Shortly afterwards 
money was set aside for the building of No. 5, 
and the work rushed forward, so that the second 
dam was completed only a few months after No. 
4, which was opened several years ago. Finding 
them so satisfactory, the contract for No. 6 was 
let, and, shortly afterwards, that for No. 7. As fast 
aS appropriations were secured, work on the four 
remaining dams was begun; and, in the fall of 
1899, No. 11, the lowest of the system, was com- 
pleted, being located only one and three-quarters 
miles from the mouth of the river. This gave to 
the steamboats a continuous line of pool water 
for ninety-six miles to the point where, if neces- 
sary, No. 1 could be built, giving an additional 
reach of five miles. This, if ever built, will be 
of the stationary type, as the extreme roughness 
of the river at this point would make it almost 
impossible for a wicket dam to stand the strain. 
The highest pool reaches to Kanawha Falls, above 
which all navigation is impossible. 


They Raise or Lower the River at Will 


This improvement follows a portion of the sur- 
vey made for the old Kanawha and James River 
canal which, had it ever been built, would have 
created a great inland waterway from New Orleans 
to Richmond. 

An outsider present when the order is given for 
the simultaneous raising of these eight great bar- 
riers to the river, will see a spectacle both won- 
derful and picturesque; and, should the work be 
watched at No. 7, we should have the advantage 
of seeing this process at its best. George J. 
Brace has drilled his men to a degree of effi- 
ciency that enables them to hold the record for 
both raising and lowering the dam. Mr. Brace 
has, on a rush order, closed the navigation pass 
of his dam in a little less than four hours, and, 
were it not for the too sudden shutting off of the 
water below, could raise the entire dam in an or- 
dinary working day. To trip the dam and make 
it secure for high water requires only six hours. 


A Race for the Great Coal Market 


The great importance of this river improvement 
is evident, when one realizes that along the entire 
length of the river is one unbroken line of coal 
mines. The Kanawha River flows through the 
center of one of the most magnificent coal fields 
of the world, which, though in its infancy of de- 
velopment, almost equals the Pennsylvania fields, 
which have for years held supremacy in Southern 
markets. To be able to put coal into these mar- 
kets ahead of all rivals during the coal famine, 
puts a fortune into the operator's pocket. This 
the operator in the Kanawha fields is now able to 
do, with the aid of this chain of lakes. During 
the June scarcity of coal this year in Cincinnati, 
both Pennsylvania and West Virginia operators 
were unusually active in loading boats for early 
shipment to meet the demand. The Pittsburg 
men, though two hundred miles further from 
market, knew that the water from the freshets 
must first come to them, and they counted on at 
least an equal chance, though the Kanawha men, 
by using their pools, could float their coal into 
the Ohio at Point Pleasant. The Kanawha fleet 
assembled at the mouth of that river consisted of 
about one hundred and _ fifty carrying 
about two and one-half million bushels of coal, 
while the Pennsylvania fleet at Pittsburg was 


slightly larger. Taking advantage of a ‘‘pop”’ 


rise in the upper Ohio River, this fleet dropped 
down to a pool just above the eight-mile shallows 
of the junction of the Kanawha and the Ohio, 
where the sudden failing of water forced them to 
tie up. The Kanawha men, not quite ready to 
take advantage of the water which had almost 
allowed their rivals to reach a point lower down 
than their own, were ready for a move which, 
if successful, would land them in market days 
and possibly weeks ahead of the other fleet. 
Three feet of water was needed to allow the pass- 
age of loaded boats over the bar, but twelve inches 
would be enough for the demonstration of the 
further use to which the new dams were to be put. 
On June 5, a nine-inch rise was reported in the 











View OF THE RUN BETWEEN LOCKS 
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Dam NO. 6—THE POOL AND 
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upper Ohio, and an order was given to the eight 
movable dams for quick ‘‘tripping.'" On June 
6, as the rise passed the mouth of the river, the 
Kanawha fleet threw off the lines for a start, and 
at almost the same instant No. 11 received orders 
to trip and add the contents of its ten-mile lake 
to the waters of the freshet. As soon as half of 
No. 11 was reported down, No. 10 was thrown, 
and so on, until the eight pools had added their 
volume to the Ohio. 

This artificial rise was sufficient to permit the 
Kanawha boats to tie up at Cincinnati, while those 
from Pittsburg were forced to lie almost within 
sight of the start and to hear the parting whistle 
salute of their successful rivals as they steamed 
away. 

This test of the splashing power proved that 
the four-million-dollar improvement made navi- 
gable not only the Kanawha, but controlled two 
hundred miles of the Ohio between Point Pleas- 
ant and Cincinnati. 
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Do you want a better place? Then outgrow the ome 
you are in. 


Don't wait until all the grain has been garnered before 
you start your own plow. 




















P IN that birthplace of American folklore, 

L the Pocantico Hills, in Westchester County, 

New York, an undertaking is blossoming 

nto fruitful promise that tells the small farmer of 

\merica his good time so long coming has at 

ength grown into reality. Walter William Law, 

New York multi-millionaire, has put commerce 

ehind him, and, on three thousand acres of farm- 

1g land, is showing the unsuccessful farmer how 
he may succeed. 


ws 
URAGE ‘NOTHING succeeds like suc- 
vos cess, indeed,’’ said Mr. 
Law, as he told of the task to 
ee which he has set himself. «* But, 
INDUSTRY first of all, how shall success be 


found? Courage to begin, and 
rseverance to continue, are necessities. To dare 
nd do alongthe right lines is the keynote of pros- 
rity. It is because the farmer of small means 
possessions has been afraid to do that he has 
ed.’ 

Briarcliff Farms is already a complete instance 
f where farming pays, though not betause of the 
e capital employed. The books of the farms, 
ept as carefully as those of any business house, 
ow it is the manner of expenditure and not the 
yunt expended which makes the profit’ Mr. 
Law demonstrates every day that it is not capital 
vhich brings success, but rather getting all there 
; gained from every opportunity. 
‘If you fail to feed the human body,’ 
aw, ‘‘it will wither and die. 
with land. It is even more true of stock, 
reat and small. I hada theory that, if land were 
perly fed and stock bred up to a fair standard, 
gh better crops and better stock would be pro- 
| to infinitely more than pay for the increased 
t and expenditure. I have tested my belief, 
demonstration of its truth has been abso- 
Any farmer can do just what I have done, 
whatever scale his possessions make it advis- 
le There is no question about his success. 
it he must try with all his heart, and with all 

might, and with all his soul.’’ 
Mr. Law's success in teaching others how to 
eed has not been unnoticed. Theodore Have- 
yer, William J. Schieffelin, Abram S. Hewitt, 
Fulton Cutting, and others of equal promi- 
e, have joined hands with him, and estab- 
ed on Briarcliff lands the first great school 
f agriculture, the beginning of that practical test 
lestined to show what Secretary Wilson long ago 
rmed ‘‘the road to success as the small farmer 


to = 


* said Mr. 
That is exactly tke 


nd the 


not found it.”’ 
ad 
ROUTINE TH secret of the success gained 
chen For at Briarcliff lies in the method 
a pursued. The dairy is perhaps 
CALF FO 


the best exemplification of the 
way to succeed. Here the meth- 
ods fall into two divisions: those 
ch have to do with the raising and hygiene of 
and those which pertain to the care of ; 
milk after it has left the cows. 

he life of a cow on the farms, for the first three 
ears of its existence, may be described as follows: 
egins life as a new-born calf, at a barn known 

s Station A, in the journey which all cows raised 
m the premises have to travel before they reach 
the home barns, where they take up their resi- 


REE YEARS 


cows, 


SUCCESS 


SLID 
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dence as full:fledged cows. It is left with its 
mother for one month at Station A, or in the ad- 
joining fields, when the weather permits of out- 
door life. The majority of calves in this country 
are taken away from their mothers after they are 
a few days old. The management of Briarcliff 
Farms believes in the more natural method of al- 
lowing the mother to assist in the rearing of her 
own offspring, and all calves on the farms that are 
to be raised remain with their mothers at Station 
A the period of time specified. At the end of the 
month at Station A the calf is sent to Station B, 
where it joins a herd of calves that are fed on full 
milk from the pail,—not skimmed milk, as is the 
usual custom. It remains at Station B and inthe 
surrounding fields another month, and then moves 
on to Station C, where it lives for four months, re- 
ceiving as food skimmed milk with crushed feed, 
and any wholesome vegetation of the season that 
it will eat. 

Six months are spent at Station D, a farm sit- 
uated on one of the highest hills in Westchester 
County. A year is allowed for Stations E and F, 
and the calf travels on to Station G, about three 
miles from the house barns, where it stays for ten 
months. Throughout the journey it has traveled 
it has remained on Briarcliff Farms property, and 
has been constantly under the immediate surveil- 
lance of Briarcliff attendants. It is, furthermore, 
to be remarked that, during the three years it has 
spent in going the rounds of the different stations, 
it has been treated as a calf and not as a cow. 


3s 


CLEANLINESS jority of cows in 
States that fur- 
public are com- 
mothers long be- 


thoroughly de- 


HE great ma- 
the United 
nish milk to the 
pelled to become 
fore they are 
veloped; indeed, while they are 
still practically calves. At Briarcliff no cow be- 
comes a mother before she is two years and ten 
months old, and some not until they have 
reached their third year. If a cow's calf is 
kept, both cow and calf go back to Station A for 
a month, and then the mother takes her place 
as a ‘‘milker’’ in the ranks of the fully-devel- 
oped cows. 
In this way every cow reaches her maturity by 
a natural process, and every stage of her develop- 
ment has been carefully watched over by expert 
attendants. The point of view of the manage- 
ment of the farms, in assuming all the expense 
that this method involves, is this: No cow can do 
her best as a producer of good milk until she has 
reached a reasonable maturity, and the public is 
justified in demanding that milk offered for con- 
sumption shall come from cows not only non- 
tuberculous and free from other infectious diseases, 
but that have been fully developed before becom- 
ing mothers. A Briarcliff cow, by the time it has 
reached its third year, has received as much at- 
tention as the average human child of the sameage. 
As a ‘‘milker,’’ after her calf has been weaned 
and she has joined the herd of mature cows, her 
daily life is as follows: At 3:30 in the morning 
she is brushed, and her udder is washed by an 
attendant, who has fourteen cows in his charge 
during the milking; she is then fed and milked, 
and immediately after in summer, and by eight 
o'clock in winter, she is let out into the fields, 
where she remains never less than three hours 
and generally six, unless the weather is wholly 
unsuitable; at 3:30 in the afternoon, she returns 
to her stall in the milking barn, is again brushed, 
washed, fed, and milked. She is never wholly 


AND GOOD 
Diet ARE 


COMPULSORY 





stall-fed, and, from early spring until late autumn, 
spends the most of her time in the open air, feed- 
ing in carefully cultivated pasture land. 

The fields of Briarcliff have been plowed year 
after year; they have been turned over again 
and again, stones have been taken away, carefu! 
drainage has been put in, and suitable crops have 
been planted and cultivated. The entire property 
is carefully nourished with rich manure, to col- 
lect which a regular service has been established 
in New York City. All these things are bringing 
the land to a condition where it can yield the best 
hay, oats, corn, mangolds, etc., all raised from 
seed specially selected for the production of the 
best food for the Briarcliff herd. 


& 


TH barns have all been con- Every 
structed with due regard to DETAIL !s 

hygienic principles. Every one 

of them is arranged so that the ee 

sunshine reaches the _ interior SUPERVISED 


during the greater part of the 

day, and the cows have plenty of fresh air, both day 
and night. The floors behind the stalls are sprin- 
kled with sawdust, and the stalls are regularly 
cleaned. The floors are made of concrete, and 
are absolutely waterproof. Pure spring water, 
carefully tested, is furnished each cow by a care- 
fully constructed pipe system. 

Every cow and calf on the farms that is six 
months old undergoes a rigid tuberculin test twice 
a year, and the milk of each individual cow must 
come up to the standard required by the manage- 
ment, or she is withdrawn from the herd. The 
yield is judged qualitatively as well as quantita- 
tively. A foreman, who gives his entire time to 
the cows, makes the rounds of the different sta- 
tions at least once a week, frequently oftener, and 
he is in attendance at some one of them every 
day. 

Gentleness with the cows, cleanliness in the 
barns and dairy house, and personal interest in 
the farms, are required of all the employees. 
They are in charge of a superintendent and two 
assistants. The married men_ have separate 
homes, and the unmarried ones live.in the most 
modern rural boarding house to be found in this 
country or Europe. It has recently been built, 
and contains every improvement of the best con- 
structed dwelling house. The health of each in- 
dividual employee is carefully looked after, and 
no other than a perfectly healthy person is per- 
mitted to enter the barns, to approach the cows in 
the fields, or to take any part in the handling of 
milk. 


wa 
THE milk is kept wholesome Purity 's 
after leaving the cows by a EVERYWHERE 
system of safeguards observed 
during the milking, in the dairy neue 
house, and while the fluid is in Upon 


transit from the farms to the con- 

sumer. Sterilized white duck suits are used by milk- 
ers, who wash their hands after each separate milk- 
ing. They milk through a sieve into the pail, and 
strain the milk when it is poured from the milk pai! 
into the milk can. The ‘‘fore-milk,’’ as the first 
milk that is drawn is called, is also discarded, thus 
shutting out the possibility of bacteria, which may 
have found their way into this part of the milk, 
getting into the milk that is kept. All the milk 
is exposed to the barn air but a few minutes, and 
is taken to the dairy as soon as the cans are filled. 

[Concluded on page 399) 
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COMMON-SENSE ETIQUETTE 


THE WORLD KNOWS US AS IT SEES US 


LEIGH MITCHELL 
HODGES 








With hat in hand, one gets on in the world. 
GERMAN PROVERB. 


\ 7 E are put in this world not only to do some- 
thing, but to be something. After being 
just to himself, man’s highest duty is the 
msideration of others. In this consideration, 
woman should have the first place. By his con- 
luct toward the opposite sex, more than in any 
other way, is a man judged. When we see him 
treat a woman rudely, without knowing or caring 
who he is, we call him brutish. If we see him 
kind and gentle toward woman, we admire him 
1@ call him a gentleman, despite what he really 
nay be. So the smallest actions of our daily 
ves become the lights which guide opinion. 
These who know and care for us may excuse our 
hortecomings, but the world at large knows us 
mily as it sees us. Therefore, on the least word 
9 action, depends our fate at its hands. 
That cannot be the queen,’’ said one of two 
sitors to Windsor long ago, ‘‘for see, she is 
dressed quite like other women."’ 


Royalty That is Regal 


‘Ah, but that is the queen,"’ replied the other, 
for she has stooped and patted that little urchin 
yn the head, and given him a flower. Even as he 
spoke, a liveried footman advanced, and, bowing 
ow, handed the woman a shawl. If queens be 
thus identified, what of the great host of the an- 
ywned ? 
‘Show me a boy who takes off his hat to wo- 
nen, and says ‘thank you,’ when given some- 


hing,’ said a merchant prince, once, ‘‘and I care 
not how ragged his clothes, he may have a trial 
nh my store."’ 


Nowhere should one be more careful of con- 
ct and manners than on the street and in other 
iblic places. In private he knows who sees and 
urs him,-—not so in public. The woman he 
stily pushed aside in a moment of thought- 
ness may be the wife or sister of his employer; 
ut man on whosc feet he trod without beg- 
ng his pardon may be one from whom he will 
me day ask a favor. We never know of whom 
yur audience is composed. Yet this isa very ma- 
| side of the question. Good manners should 
be cultivated solely to gain personal ends, 
sugh, as says Magoon, ‘‘A good manner often 
eeds where the best tongue has failed."’ 
There is a higher and better reason: the refin- 
f one’s own nature, the cultivation of those 
rtues which make one a source of pleasure to 
ers, rather than a bore; and it is better to 
than to receive pleasure. 
he first and most important rule of etiquette 
the street is to remember that it is a public 
hway, on which all have equal rights. There- 
it is neither right nor proper to block the 
y by stopping in the middle of the pavement 
n crossings, especially in a crowded street. 
nay not only inconvenience pedestrians, 
it may delay some who have missions of 
t importance, and on a few moments often 
s alife or a fortune. One rule of the road 
be observed by pedestrians: always keep 
the right. 


Should He Offer—She Accept—His Arm? 


When walking with a woman, take the side 
urest the road, so that you may shield her in 
of danger. If with two women, do not 
indwich yourself between them, but keep on the 
le There you are able to speak with one 
t turning your back on the otlier. Under 
nary circumstances never leave a woman 

n the street, if acting as her escort. 
rh istom of offering a woman one’s arm, 
admit, has been much abused, has re- 
come into disfavor, among young women, 
lly. The one extreme is as wrong as the 
Chere are times when it is not only proper, 
st expedient, that such an offer be made 
and epted. In rough crowds and on slippery 
ts, by day and night; at dangerous crossings 
unlighted streets after dark it is a man’s 
uty to offer such protection and assistance as he 
an. He need only say, ‘‘Won't you have my 


arm ?’’ and, with a simple ‘‘thank you,"’ the wo- 
man should slip her hand through the proffered 
arm, for no gentleman would suggest this unless 
he thought it necessary. A man should never 
take a woman's arm, or bolster her up, as it were, 
by placing his arm under hers. Nor is it proper 
to stroll arm in arm in the daytime. As in other 
things, however, age is an exception, and one 
may thus offer to assist an old lady or an aged 
man at any time and in any place, or, with perfect 
propriety, strangers of any age, when the circum- 
stances permit, for kindness is a bond that binds 
all mankind into one great family of brothers and 
sisters. 

During the recent street car strike in St. Louis, 
when the car lines were tied up, an old lady who 
knew not of the situation, went to the city. Plain 
of face and dress, she was standing on a corner, 
awaiting a car, when a well-dressed young man 
approached and asked where she wished to go. 
She told him. He explained the strike to her, 
and requested that she let him take her to a place 
of safety. Giving her his arm, he piloted her 
through the crowd to a conveyance, acknowledged 
her thanks with a courtly bow and left her. The 
story spread, and, whether the identity of the 
young knight is ever disclosed or not, his fame is 
already more firmly founded than that of many a 
statesman. A true gentleman never stops to con- 
sider the position of any woman he may be able 
to aid in public. The right spirit of chivalry 
compels courtesy to the sex, not the position of 
the individual. He is as much a courtier who 
assists a ragged washerwoman with her basket of 
clothes, as he who offers his hand to a countess 
stepping from her carriage. 


The Laws of Courtesy in Public Places 


On the street, as elsewhere, a woman always 
bows or speaks first. This gives her the privi- 
lege of acknowledging or discontinuing an ac- 
quaintance. Her salutation is properly returned 
by lifting the hat clear off the head. To touch 
the brim is not sufficient. Yet, while walking 
ten blocks on Fifth Avenue, the social highway of 
New York, I once counted a dozen well-dressed, 
and, at first sight, apparently well-bred men, who 
merely fingered their hats in response to women’s 
bows. They evidently forgot that few respect men 
who do things by halves. 

It is most improper to stop a woman friend or 
acquaintance in the street longer than to briefly 
exchange greetings. The women who make a 
practice of stopping to talk with men in public 
are not the kind a gentleman would wish his 
friends to see him with ; much less would he de- 
sire to make his women friends targets for such 
comment. If not walking in the same direction, 
so that you may overtake her, turn and ask per- 
mission to accompany her, and, if she is not an 
intimate friend, leave when you have said what 
you desired to, unless asked to go further. Here, 
and for all cases, let me say that friendship over- 
rules etiquette in many instances. It is this very 
freedom of speech and action that makes true 
friendship such a rare joy and comfort. 

Always offer to carry a woman's parcels when 
walking with her. If she declines, do not insist. 
Indeed, insistence is rarely an attitude of courtesy. 
One should make his offers sincerely and in such 
a way as to indicate that it would please him to 
have them accepted. Beyond this he should re- 
main silent. 

It is ill-bred to stare at people in public or to 
turn and look after those who have passed. Ac- 
knowledge the greeting of any respectable-looking 
persons, though you may not for the moment, or 
even on later consideration, recognize or remem- 
ber. You may have met and forgotten them, or 
they may have made a common mistake. In 
either case, the polite course is to make them feel 
at ease. 

Loud conversation in public, especially if it be 
of a personal nature, is not only unseemly but 
dangerous. One never knows what relative or 
friend of the person discussed may be within 
hearing. 

Unless you have something of real importance 


to ask or communicate, do not stop men in : 
street during business hours. You may ke; 
them from important engagements. When th... 
stopped yourself, explain the situation and exci ¢ 
yourself. 

On the street, and elsewhere, never offer : 
shake hands with a woman. She will offer | 
hand if she desires this form of greeting, and 1)... 
is her privilege solely. A man need not -emx 
his glove when shaking hands with a woman 
the street, unless her hand be uncovered. 

Introductions in the street, or in public gencr- 
ally, are not binding, for they are often compell«< 
by circumstances. When thus presented to a 
woman, a man uncovers and makes a slight bow, 
adding that he is pleased to meet her. To another 
man he at least touches his hat,—taking it off if 
in the presence of women, —and always offers his 
hand. When walking with a woman, one lifts 
his hat whenever she bows or speaks to anyone - 
with a man, to any women whose greetings he re- 
turns. 


How to Settle Mooted Questions 


If one sees a woman leaving a carriage or pub- 
lic conveyance unattended, or hesitating at a bad 
crossing, or in any trouble or confusion, he may, 
with the utmost propriety, offer his assistance. _|{ 
it is declined, he bows and passes on. In case of 
a sudden rain, one may even offer his umbrella to 
any woman unprovided with one. 

The street is not an eating place, or a smoking- 
room. After dark, one may smoke therein, but 
the pipe or cigar should be removed when meet- 
ing a woman; and, if walking with her, one 
should cease smoking. 

‘«But what about sitting in street cars when 
women are standing, or wearing one’s hat in an 
elevator ?’’ ask hundreds. 

Without entering upon any discussion of these 
much mooted questions, | simply want to know 
if, under ordinary circumstances, a manly man 
would sit while his mother or sister stood, or wear 
his hat while with them in a room,—and an ele- 
vator is only a moving room? As he would act 
toward them, so should be his actions toward all 
women, for every woman is some man’s mother 


or daughter or sister. 
a 


Cultivate the Beautiful 


OHN WANAMAKER says that one of the most 
beautiful sights he ever saw was in the Mu- 
seum of Arts. ‘‘When the twelve o'clock signal 
for dinner sounded,’’ he says, ‘‘two hod carriers 
came through the galleries and stood awed and 
fascinated as they studied the pictures; and, as 
those men stood there, I felt they were being 
lifted up nearer to the angels."’ 

Ruskin and many other great souls made it a 
rule never to allow an opportunity for seeing any- 
thing really beautiful, inspiring, or uplifting, to 
pass without improving it. Almost everyone, 
even the man whose daily routine is filled in with 
drudgery and the most prosy details, can manage 
to see something beautiful every day, something 
that will bring a gleam of light and sunshine, an 
uplifting influence into his dull life. 

One should never go past any beautiful object, 
whether a park, a tree, or the flowers in the show 
window of a florist, without pausing to enjoy 4 
glimpse of the loveliness and harmony which 
nature is constantly holding out to us. These 
passing gleams of beauty become stratified in our 
lives, and are more powerful influences in char- 
acter-forming than we appreciate. 

A plant which a poor city girl brought to 4 
flower-show took a prize, and people who knew in 
what a wretched, sunless attic she lived, expressed 
surprise that she could grow so beautiful a plant 
in such a place. ‘‘Oh,’’ she replied, ‘‘a little 
sunlight comes into the alley every day, and | 
kept changing my plant to get as much of it «5 
possible. That is what made it beautiful."’ 

There is a great lesson for us in this little story. 
We may be surrounded by the most forbiddin: 
environment, and y@t we can manage, in some 
way, to get sunlight enough to brighten life. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

Andrew Webb, a bookkeeper in a New York bank, of good 
habits and socially ambitious, rebels mentally against the simple 
conditions of his life as he looks with envious eyes upon the 
fashionable throng He determines to become one of them, to 
iress as they do, to walk and talk like them, as far as his means 
permit. The death of an uncle puts him into possession of fifty 
thousand dollars in cash. He fits himself out as a young so- 
ety man and goes directly to Newport 


V. 

r was a profoundly hot August day when he left 
the steamboat and actually stood upon New- 
port soil. More properly, he stood upon a plank 
wharf, and was not impressed with the dock. 
But,as the ' bus rolled through the town, his heart 
began to swell, his rather dull eyes to glow. The 
hour was two, and the city asleep under its ivy 
and flowers. After New York, it seemed deli- 
ciously quiet, and old and aristocratic. The 
pounding of the horses’ hoofs, the voices of the 
people in the 'bus were desecrating. He had 
ylimpses of long avenues, dark, green, and dim; 
a flash of villa top or imposing gateway behind 
the stately trees. He felt that he was in paradise 

ndeed. 

He was in a mood to admire the hotel, plain 
nd unpretending structure as it was. It was so 
old and still, and highly respectable. He de- 
cended from the bus nervously and went into 
the office. A clerk handed him a pen, and he 
registered his name in a clerkly hand, ‘‘A. Arm- 
trong Webb.’ He had decided to acknowledge 
is debt to his uncle and add acubit to his stature 
tthe same time. The clerk wheeled the book 

ind, glanced indifferently at the name, and 

inded a key to a bell-boy. Webb, conscious of 
faint chill, followed the boy upstairs. The 
om to which he was conducted was an ordinary 
1e overlooking the area. He had been treated 
any commonplace and unknown traveler would 

The thought increased the chill; then he 
ilosophically concluded that a nobleman trav- 
ng éncognito would be treated in the same way, 

id went downstairs to the dining room. There 

was somewhat surprised to find that dinner was 

ing served instead of luncheon. He had sup- 
sed that dinner in a Newport hotel would be 
rved at eight o’ clock. 

\fter dinner he went out to the veranda, sat 


SUCCESS 


himself on one of the chairs by the railing, and 
smoked an expensive cigar. He was beginning 
to feel strangely lonely. There seemed to be very 
few people in the hotel. He experienced his first 
pang of helplessness, of doubt. He had sup- 
posed that the hotel would be full of great people. 
As he glanced down the avenue, those big houses 
seemed like tombs, buried, themselves, under a 
rank growth of foliage. And it was so wondrous 
quiet! 

His cigar cheered him somewhat, and he saun- 
tered back to the office and entered into conversa- 
tion with the clerk,a good-humored little English- 
man with cheeks like his own apples. The clerk 
knew at a glance that the stranger was neither a 
swell nor a frequenter of Newport;. but he liked 
his manly appearance, and readily met his ad- 
vances. To his dismay, Webb learned that the 
swells no longer went to the hotels; or, if obliged 
to do so for a short period, secluded themselves 
in their rooms. They lived in cottages. Oh, 
yes! all those fine houses were called cottages. It 
was a sort of fad—American modesty, the clerk 
supposed, There was not much run of any sort 
at the hotel until the fifteenth, when a good many 
tourists came. Oh, yes! there were some people 
there, mostly old ones, who had come every sea- 
son for twenty years, he believed. Rather de- 
pressing parties, these; they looked so old- 
fashioned, and didn't do much to brighten up 
things. 

Webb, with growing dejection, left the hotel 
and strolled up the avenue. There his spirits re- 
vived. The avenue was so beautiful, so gloomy, 
so old! He drew in deep inhalations of its un- 
mistakably aristocratic atmosphere. He felt its 
subtle, possessing influence. Once more his im- 
agination awakened. He leaned on a Gothic gate- 
way and gazed upon a superb Queen Anne cot- 
tage with Tudor towers. Incongruities in archi- 
tecture mattered nothingtohim. He precipitated 
his astral part through the massive door and wan- 
dered with ponderous, thoughtful tread over the 
deep carpets of the drawing rooms and corridors. 
He drank tea on the back veranda with languid 
dames and with men who had never stood at 
desks. He threw himself into an armchair and 
listened to a slim-waisted, smooth-haired girl co- 


quetting with the piano, He sat with the haughty 
chatelaine and talked of—there his imagination 
failed him. He hardly knew what these people 
talked of, although he had read many society 
novels. As far as his memory served him, they 
talked of nothing in particular. He wandered 
down the avenue, dreaming his dream at many 
gateposts. He saw no one, but thereby was the 
illusion deepened. Newport for the hour was his. 

He returned to the hotel veranda, lit another 
cigar, and was about to meditate upon some plan 
of campaign, when suddenly an odd and delight- 
ful thing happened. It was four-thirty of the 
clock. As if to the ringing of a bell and the ris- 
ing of a curtain, Bellevue Avenue became sud- 
denly alive with carriages. The big gates seemed 
to yawn simultaneously and discharge their expen- 
sive freight. It was as if these actors in the 
Newport drama would lose their weekly salary 
did they step on the boards a moment too late. 
The avenue was like a long flower ded in spring, 
with its gay frocks and parasols. Webb's cigar 
went out. He leaned forward eagerly, straining 
his eyes. 

In some of the superb traps were decrepit old 
dowagers wagging their feeble heads, wondering, 
perhaps, how much longer their millions would 
keep them alive. Sometimes their young heirs 
were with them, patient and placid. Others were 
pitifully alone. Several men were on horseback, 
riding in the agonized fashion of the day. There 
were carriages full of girls with complexions of 
ivory and claret, airs of ineffable daintiness. Now 
and then a victoria would roll by in which women 
lolled, heavily veiled with crape. Webb won- 
dered if they could really sorrow like common 
folks. Mingling with the elegant turn-outs were 
barouches unmistakably hired, occupied by peo- 
ple dressed with a certain cheap smartness. Here 
and there a girl, probably of the people, cantered 
half-defiantly down the line, a sailor hat on her 
head, her jacket open over a shirt and four-in- 
hand. Once a yoke of oxen, driven by a bare- 
headed maid,.straggled into the throng. 

The avenue before the hotel became deserted 
once more. The upper end was blocked with 
carriages, all apparently bent in the same direc- 
tion. Andrew ran down the steps, half inclined 
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to follow, half fearing they would never return. 
A number of open hacks stood before the hotel. 
A driver immediately approached Andrew. 

**Like a drive, sir?’’ 

**Yes,'’ said Webb. 
going.”’ 

‘Certainly, sir. And,if you be a stranger, I can 
tell you most of the names."’ 

Andrew could have tipped him on the spot 
He should be able to identify those people at 
last! He felt that he had advanced another 
step ! 

‘We'll drive slow and meet them on their re- 
turn,’’ said the driver. He indicated with a ges- 
ture of contempt a passing carriage. 

“You see them, sir? They be people that 
comes to the hotels and goes away and talks about 
spending the summer in Newport. But any one 
could tell that they're just hotel people, and that 
the hack is hired. They don’t deceive nobody 
here.”’ 

The words gave Andrew a hint for which he 
was thankful. He understood that he must not 
stay at the hotel. Where should he go, however? 


He must take a ‘‘cottage,’’ he supposed. 
ws 


They rolled down the thick-leaved avenue and 
out over the stubby sand-hills by the ocean. 
Here and there a large mansion crowned the 
heights, and Andrew was glad to see the tradi- 
tional cottage in full relief. He paid it scant at- 
tention, however. The procession of carriages 
had already turned, and his faithful guide uttered 
many a name which sounded like old sweet music 
in his ears. Many of the younger faces were un- 
familiar; but they, too, bore names that the news- 
papers had made famous. 

**Now look with all your eyes,’’ cried the driver, 
suddenly. ‘‘Here’s Mrs. Johnny Belhaven. 
She's worth more millions than all the rest put 
together, and is an A I whip.”’ 

4 plump and rather undistinguished-looking 
young woman bore down on them in what ap- 
peared to be a chariot. Andrew had never seen 
unything so high on wheels before. Mrs. Bel- 
haven looked down upon her ‘‘Order’’ as from 
1 throne, and wore a slightly supercilious expres- 
s10n., 

‘And there’s Ward McAllister,’’ continued the 
iriver, excitedly; ‘‘him as is the leader of the 
Four Hundred, you know."’ 

Andrew almost raised himself from his seat. 
He stared with bulging eyes at the tired, careless- 
ly-dressed, elderly man with whom he had been 
nti ite SO Many years. 

He returned to the hotel. His spirits were nor- 
nal again. He had taken his part in a fragment 
of the daily life of Newport. As he passed through 
the office on the way to the elevator, the clerk 
veckoned to him. 

‘As you seem a stranger, sir,’’ he said, apolo- 
getically, ‘1 thought I would introduce you to 
Mr. Chapman. He's the correspondent of sever- 
il New York papers, and could tell you how to 
umuse yourself.’’ 

A short, thickset, kind-faced young man shook 
Andrew's hand heartily. Mr. Chapman was not 
the sort of person Andrew had gone to Newport to 
meet, but he was glad of any friendship, tempo- 
rarily. 

The two young men went out tothe veranda. An- 
drew proffered his new cigar-case. The other ac- 

epted gratefully. He was the free-lance corres- 
pondent of several New York weekly papers, and 
his salary was not large. He tipped his chair 
back, put his feet on the railing, and confided to 
Webb that he hated Newport. 
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‘l would n't have come here this summer if I 
could have got out of it,’’ he said, gloomily. ‘It 
s my third year and the place gets worse every 
season. These people are so stuck-up there’s no 
approaching them for news. Even Lancaster, 
who has a sort of entrée because he is connected 
with a swagger family, admits that it's as much 
is his life is worth to get anything out of them. 
He's the correspondent of the New York ‘‘Eye.’’ 
What's worse, they don’t do anything. Here it 
is the third of August, and nota ball has been 


««Go where the others are 


given,—just little things among themselves that 
you cannot get at. It's enough to drive a fellow 
to drink. I've faked till my poor imagination is 


worn to a thread; the papers have to have news. 
But I've done one big thing this summer,—a 
corking beat. Did you notice halfway down the 
ivenue a new house surrounded by a big stone 
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wall? That's the new Belhaven house. They've 
sworn that no-reporter shall so much as pass the 
gates, no paper shall ever show an eager world 
the interior of that marble mausoleum. The 
newspapers were wild. Even Lancaster had no 
show. I was bound that I'd get into that house, 
if I had to go asa burglar. And I did, but not 
that way. I bribed their butcher to let me dress 
up as his boy; took a camera, and photographed 
the house and grounds from the seclusion of the 
meat wagon. I flirted with the cook and got her 
to show me the drawing rooms. It was early, and 
the family was n'tup. I dodged the butler and 
took snap-shots. The other newspaper men were 
ready to brain me. I! felt sorry for some of them, 
but I had joy over Lancaster. He'd bribed the 
caterer and florist to keep their best bits of news 
for him. A low trick, that; not but what I'd do it 
myself, if I had his salary. He got a scoop last 
year, and you could n't speak to him fora month 
after. Mrs. Foster,—she's one of the biggest 
guns, you know, a regular cannon,—refurnished 
her house last summer, and all the New York pa- 
pers wanted photographs. She went cranky, and 
said they should n't have them. Would n't even 
listen to Lancaster's pleadings. But he had n't 
jollied the butler for nothing. She didn't stop 
here last summer,—only came down every two 
weeks and rearranged every stick of the furniture. 
Fhe butler was nearly distracted. It wasas much 
as his place was worth to have her find any of the 
chairs out of place, and the rooms had to be 
swept. Sohehitonaplan. He bought a cam- 
era and photographed the rooms every time Mrs. 
Foster came down. One day he met Lancaster 
on the avenue and confided his method of keep- 
ing up with the old lady. You may be sure Lan- 
caster was not long getting a set of those photos. 
It cost the newspaper a pot of money, for the but- 
ler was no fool. But there they were next Sun- 
day. And Mrs. Foster does n't know to this day 
how it was done."’ 

Webb listened with mingled amusement and 
dismay. He was slowly beginning to realize the 
determined segregation from the common herd of 
these people, to whom he had come so confidently 
to offer homage. He changed the subject. 

‘I don’t want to stay here, don’t you know,”’ 
he said, glancing scornfully over his shoulder at 
the hotel which in its day had housed the most 
distinguished in the land. ‘‘What would you ad- 
vise? Take a cottage ?’ 
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«Take a cottage!’’ Mr. Chapman fairly gasped. 
‘‘Are you a millionaire in disguise? If you were, 
I don’t believe you could get one. The swells 
shut up theirs when they don’t come, or let them 
to their friends. The others are mostly taken 
year after year by the same people. No; I'll tell 
you what you want. You want a bachelor's 
apartment. They are not so easy to get, either, 
but I happen to know of one. It was rented for 
years by Jack Delancy, but he blew in most of his 
money, and then tried to recuperate on cordage. 
The bottom fell out of that, and now goodness 
knows where Ire is. At all events, his apartment 
is to let. Suppose we go now and seeit. There's 
no time to lose."’ 

Andrew assented willingly, profoundly thankful 
that he had met Mr. Chapman. The apartment 
was near the hotel. They found it still vacant, 
elegantly and completely furnished. The rent 
was high, but Andrew stifled the economic 
promptings of his nature, and manfully signed a 
check. That night there was nothing to be seen 
in Newport, not even a moon. The city was like 
a necropolis. Andrew gratefully employed his 
leisure hunting for servants. The following day 
he was comfortably installed and had invited the 
fortunate Mr. Chapman to dinner. He found that 
gentleman next morning on the beach, taking 
snap-shots at the bathers. 

‘‘This sort of thing goes,’’ Chapman said, ‘‘al- 
though these people are just plain tourists. I la- 
bel them ‘the beautiful Miss Brown,’ or ‘the 
famous Miss Jones,’ and the average reader swal- 
lows it, to say nothing of the fact that it makes 
the paper look well. The swells won't go in with 
the common herd, and want the ocean fenced in 
too, asit were. There are some of them over 
there in their carriages taking a languid interest 
in the scene because they’ ve nothing better to do. 

@ But they'd no more think of getting out and sit- 
ting on this balcony, as they do at Narragansett, 
than they'd ride in a street car. Want to go up 
to the Casino and see the stage go off? That's 
one of the sights.”’ 
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Andrew had spent a half-hour the evening be 
fore gazing at the graceful brown building whic! 
had long been part of his dreams. He wel 
comed the prospect of seeing a phase of its bri! 
liant life. 

They reached the Casino a few minutes befor 
the coach started. A large, round-shouldere: 
man, with face and frame of phlegmatic mold, ox 
cupied the seat and swung his whip with a bore: 
and absent air. Two or three girls, clad in apoth 
eosized organdie and close hats were alreaay o: 
top of the coach. An elderly beau was assidu 
ously attending upon a young woman who wa 
about to mount the ladder. She was a plain gir! 
with an air of refined health, and simply clad, i: 
white. 

“She's worth sixteen million dollars in her own 
right,’’ said Chapman, with a groan. 
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On the sidewalk, between the Casino and the 
coach, were two groups of girls. One group gazed 
up at their friends on the coach, wishing them 
good fortune; the other gazed upon the first, 
eagerly and enviously. Andrew looked from on: 
to the other. The girls who talked to those on 
the coach wore organdie frecks of simple but mar- 
velous construction. Shading their young pellu- 
cid eyes, their bare polished brows, were large 
Leghorn hats covered with expensive feathers or 
flowers. Their air, carriage, complexion, man- 
ner, were all part of the unmistakable uniform of 
the New York girl of fashion. But the others? 
Andrew put the question to Chapman. < 

“Oh, they're natives. We call them that to 
distinguish them from the cottagers. They get 
close whenever they get a chance and copy the 
cottagers’ clothes and manners. But it does n't 
take a magnifying glass to see the difference.”’ 

Andrew looked with a pity he did not admit 
was fellow-feeling at the pretty girls with their 
bright complexion, their merely stylish clothes,— 
which reminded him of Polly’s,—the inferior 
feathers in their chip hats. The sharp con 
trast between the two groups of girls was almost 
painful. 

“I've got to leave you,’’ said Chapman; ‘ but 
I'll see you later. Take care of yourself.’’ 

The horn tooted, the whip cracked, the coach 
started. The men on the club balcony above the 
Casino watched it lazily. The street between-the 
coach and the green wall opposite had _ been 
blocked with carriages which then rolled away. 

Webb turned his attention to the group of cot- 
tagers. One of the girls wore a yellow organdie 
trimmed with black velvet ribbons, a great Leg- 
horn covered with yellow feathers and black vel- 
vet ribbon. She was not pretty, but she had ‘an 
air,’’ and that was supremest beauty in Andrew's 
eyes. Another was in lilac, another in pink. 
Each had the same sleek brown hair, the same 
ivory complexion. In attendance was a tall, 
clumsily-built, but very imposing young man with 
sleepy blue eyes and a mighty mustache. The 
girls paid him marked attention. 

They chatted for a few moments, then walked 
through the entrance of the Casino, over the lawn, 
toward the lower balcony of the horseshoe sur- 
rounding it. Andrew followed, fascinated. The 
young man in attendance walked after the man- 
ner of his kind, and Andrew found himself imi- 
tating him. He ascended the steps, seated him- 
self with an air of elaborate indifference opposite 
the party in the narrow semicircle, and composed 
his face into an expression of blank abstraction. 
His trouble was wasted: they did not see him. 
They had an air of seeing no one in the world 
but their kind. One of the girls, to Andrew's 
horror, crossed her knees and swung her foot air- 
ily. The young man sank in a slouching position. 
Another girl joined the group, but he did not rise 
when introduced, nor offer to get her a chair. 
She was obliged to perform that office, at some 
difficulty, for herself. 

- a 


The band began to play. Andrew leaned for- 
ward, gazing at the. floor, intent upon hearing 
these people actually converse. But their talk 
only came to him in snatches between the rise 
and fall of the music. Like many other New 
Yorkers, he had a deaf ear. 

‘«My things disappear so,''—(from the yellow 
girl)... . ‘1 suspect my maid wears them. 
. ... Don't really know what I have. 

Do n't dare say anything.’’ This was said with 
a languid drawl, which Andrew thought delicious. 
All laughed. 


[Continued on page 405) 
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THE LATE LORD RUSSELL 


FPALteN like the Octo- 
ber leaves are sev- 
eral great figures in con- 
temporaneous history. 
There passed two re- 
markable Americans in 
the deaths of Collis P. 
Huntington and of for- 
mer Senator J. J. In- 
galls. Mr. Huntington 
was about the last, and 
perhaps the greatest, of 
a small group of men 
who bridged this conti- 
ent with iron and made the Union a physical fact. After the pathfinder 
mes the bridge builder. After Fremont came Huntington. After the 
ear and Indian fighter, there was evolved the man who fought in con- 
ess and state legislatures for rights of way and government sub- 
dies. Only men of Huntington's constructiveness, optimism, courage 
nd common sense could have given us the Pacific Coast or any ten- 
tative interests in the Far East. He was no paragon of his period, but 
few other men do we actually owe more for what we are. It has been 
leged that his death removes the last remaining obstacle to an isthmian 
inal. Perhaps, but everything comes in its appointed time. It was in- 
evitable that the great interior of this continent must be settled by rail. A 
inal could carry us no farther than a fringe of inhabitants on two great 
boards. We needed a Huntington to climb the back of North America 
efore we should have a De Lesseps or an Eads to join its seas. Mr. Hun- 
tington is said to have been personally attractive to most people. He held 
trong opinions. He was often much concerned over the false pride, extrava- 
sance and incapacity of many young men, and rebuked them vigorously. 
He was a man of deep emotion, too. There hangs in his outer office 
Knaus’s celebrated painting, ‘‘Ich Kann Warten"’ (I can wait). In pass- 
ng through the office he often paused to study this old man, a poor inventor 
iting for an interview, and never failed to express his deep pity for him. 
lhe presence of such a picture in his office is due to the eharacteristics of 
he man. 











PLANTING OLD GLORY ON PEKING’S WALL 
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= J. INGALLS, though not so great a figure as Huntington, was more 
unique. He was a sortof Lord Randolph Churchill in American pol- 
itics, an unusual man in any political assembly. He neither did nor 
d anything with the genuine stamp of immortality upon it; but, as an editor, 
rator, and senator, he sometimes appeared just on the point of doing so. 
No other American of this generation had such a complete mastery of the 
nglish language, especially in the vocabudary of satire and wit. Robert 
(;. Ingersoll, whose mind at some points resembled that of Ingalls, 
id at his command more poetic imagery, but the Kansas man's satire was 
far more biting, and his wit more exhilarating. The finest specimen of 
the oratory of Ingalls was his enthralling speech over the late Ben Hill, of 
Georgia. As a funeral oration, it was the most brilliant ever uttered in the 
senate, and it was over a political enemy. But Ingalls was first and last a 
urnalist by instinct, and his work, except in the single instance wherein 
e reported a prize fight, in no wise reflected upon the dignity of the repu- 
tation he had made as president fro ¢empore of the august senate. Elsewhere 
n this issue of Success is his poem on ‘‘Opportunity,’’ bewraying the 
ieasure of his mind. America could well afford to have more political 
nd sociological satirists of his type. 


a’ a + 


‘HE most impressive act of American heroism in China was the scaling 
of the wall of Peking by Calvin P. Titus, a musician of the Fifteenth 
Regiment band. When the Americans reached the south wall of the Chi- 
lese Capital, young Titus, a lad of nineteen, rushed forward with others to 
the wall, which is thirty feet high. Being the best climber, he outfooted 
; companions; and, on reaching the top of the wall, he threw down a rope 
nd helped the regiment up. It was a gallant deed, for this lad was ex- 
ed to Chinese fire from the moment his head rose above the battlements. 
e young man is a native of lowa, and joined his regiment a short time 
fore it went to China. His name will stand on the list of national 
oes, 
* .- 


RD RUSSELL, of Killowen, the chief justice of England, who died re- 
cently at his home in London, was one of the most eloquent barris- 
of the century. He will be known in the popular imagination chiefly 
‘he man who, in exposing the celebrated Pigot forgery, destroyed the 
of the London ‘‘Times’’ against Charles Stewart Parnell. Up to 
time this great daily was regarded as the one infallible newspaper in 
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the civilized world. An 
hour of terrible cross- 
examining of Pigot, by 
Charles Russell, toppled 
down the great idol. 
This trial was the cli- 
max of the great attor- 
ney’s career as a bar- 
rister. No other Eng- 
lish lawyer quite 
equaled his skill as a 
merciless cross - exam- 
iner, and his won- 
derful power as a jury 
orator. In parliament he left these gifts behind, and on the bench 
did less to distinguish himself than many another chief justice. The 
secret of this preéminent career was his marvelous ability to work 
and wait. There is a good story told about his first ‘‘chance."’ 
Young Russell was the junior partner of James and Russell. The firm 
had a very bad case of a usurer as a plaintiff. So mean was the plaintiff 
that James abandoned the case. When the time came for the plaintiff's 
counsel to address the jury, up rose the enterprising junior. ‘*Who are 
you ?”’ inquired the judge. ‘The plaintiff's counsel, my lord.’’ Rather 
testily the judge reminded Mr. Russell that his leader had thrown up the 
case; but Mr. Russell declined to be put down. ‘‘There are a few points, 
my lord,’’ said he, ‘‘that I think ought to be put to the jury,’’ and with 
great force the young advocate proceeded to put these points. The judge, 
impatient at first, complimented the barrister at the close of his speech. 
He lost his case, but began his great career. 


KNAUS’S PAINTING, * ICH KANN WARTEN” 
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"THE successor of Perry S. Heath, in the important position of first assist- 

ant postmaster-general of the United States, is William M. Johnston, 
a leading lawyer of New Jersey. Mr. Johnston was chosen president of 
the New Jersey senate in January last, and served as acting governor dur- 
ing May and June, because of the absence of Governor Voorhees in Eu- 
rope. He is a man of singularly fine temperament, with a lawyer's capacity 
for administration of public affairs, and it is confidently expected of him 
that there will be no repetition, during his term of office, of the ‘‘ good 
fellowship’’ which brought so much criticism upon the administration of 
his predecessor. Mr. Heath was never accused of wrongdoing himself, 
but his appointees were. 

. 4 + 


‘T‘HE powers have passed from war to the more difficult problem of di- 

plomacy, in China. No sooner were the ministers rescued than the 
selfish interest of each power began to assert itself. Russia, for reasons 
best known to herself, intimated her intention of withdrawing her forces 
from Peking. She is not ready to do the work she has cut out for herself 
in China. The Trans-Siberian railway is unfinished, and she cannot com- 
mand that preponderance of force necessary to seize all Northern China, 
and her tactics appear to be to hold China together, if possible, until she 
is able to accomplish her desires. 

America has very naturally coincided with Russia in this policy of 
quitting Peking, for the reason that the American people do not want the 
burdens of the world thrown violently upon their shoulders. Mr McKin- 
ley knows it, and would rather leave Peking and China than risk the wrath 
of the conservatives on the eve of the election. So we behold America, 
Russia and France grouped for the purpose of withdrawing from Peking; 
while, on the other hand, stands the triple alliance, with England seemingly 
ready to cast the balance of power with it. Before many weeks the two 
groups will, no doubt, have been formed and reformed, after the manner of 
foreign alliances, with no very definite prospects of a seitlement. But, 
whatever the settlement, the break-up of China seems inevitable. Gov- 
ernment there is a ghastly farce. There is not a man, within or without, 
who can hold that vast empire together ten years against the disintegrating 
forces. China is a carcass for the eagles of the nations. Is it a poisoned 
carcass ? 

, e — cm 

(CHAUNCEY M. DEPEw once said there never was born a Vanderbilt who 

could not earn his own living, if left without a cent. Young Cor- 
nelius, although he managed to get a good slice of his father’s estate 
against the paternal will, bears out Mr. Depew's statement. He has in- 
vented a fire-box for locomotives that, it is said, will save to the great rail- 
road companies a deal of wealth in water and fuel. The Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, in Philadelphia, has just adopted his invention, and, with John 
Jacob Astor, Cornelius Vanderbilt becomes a millionaire inventor. Ar the 
recent Republican state convention, held at Saratoga, New York, Mr. 
Vanderbilt also made his début in politics as a delegate. 
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ARE YOU SOUND. KIND. AND TRUE? 


M* Dear Young Friends: You who read 
A with a little, just a little bit of interest, 
my lecture of last month, do not wrinkle 
ir fair foreheads with a frown, nor toss your 
ebon locks or golden curls in dainty defiance, nor 
purse up your pretty lips as you glance at this 
ond homily. I know Success ought to fall 
pon you like the gentle dew from heaven; but it 
esn't, not by a long ways, as they say Down 
East. You have to subscribe for it. It is only 
pe that springs eternal in the human breast 
out watering or cultivation, and hope is like 
lattery, it ‘‘butters no parsnips’’ in this most 
prosaic of all possible prosaic worlds. 


The Adjective That Counts 


id you ever see an advertisement of a horse 
‘‘Warranted sound, kind and true?’’ 
Perhaps you thought that word ‘‘true’’ was put 
ist to fill up the line or make the announce- 
nt sound nicer. Itwasn’t. It means as much 
is both the other adjectives put together, and 
nds for the one quality without which a horse 
ibsolutely useless, whatever his other good 
A horse is true when he can be de- 
pended upon to pull in any harness at any work 
may be put to, from speeding along in front of 
pleasure carriage to ‘‘snaking’’ stumps out of a 
vood lot. 

For whatever occupation you have fitted your- 
f, this quality is the one of vital importance. 
n all the greater work of humanity the balky 
nployee stops a. hole procession, and, like that 
umous elephant of Mr. Kipling’s story, will 
h summarily executed unless some 
Mulvaney appears to coax the recalcitrant to go 
uhead; and, as a general rule, it may be stated 
at the world has more profitable business on its 
nds than coaxing anybody. If you balk, why, 
1 lose your head, and no one is to blame but 
urself. This is as true of a great school as of a 
it business house; as true of an architect's 
fice as of a shirt factory. Division of labor, to 
the economic term, is the keynote every- 
ere, and the man or woman who has not 
rned to pull true in harness will have to mourn 
1 lot of unappreciated talents, and may 
be a flat failure in life without ever guess- 

ng the reason why. 
Thousands upon thousands of girls are grad- 
ted every year from the almost innumerable 
ools of stenography and typewriting. I verily 
e that, but for the ill-natured jests of profes- 
nal humorists, every other self-supporting girl, 
fifty per cent. of all, would want to make a 
ing at typewriting. The work is called ‘‘gen- 
teel. It does not deform the fingers, nor soil 
he pretty shirtwaist, nor demoralize one’s hair, 


l 


ke some other occupations. 


for sale, 


eatures. 


lave to be 


What Keeps Positions 


But, like all other work, this is a different thing 
ym play; how different, only the successful 
pewriters realize. There is room for all the best 
tenographers at fair wages, if they are conscien- 
ous,—not otherwise. But the poor ones,and the 
ureless ones, what becomes of them? Whether 
the answer is shameful or only pitiful, it has no 
ace here, for | am writing for SuccEss! 
| have on my desk a letter from Fannie S. 
1e says she can ‘‘take’’ more than a hundred 
words a minute, and transcribe rapidly on the 
machine, but has never kept a position more than 
two weeks, and is now without one. She thinks 
the field is overcrowded. But, in the course of 
her letter, she uses the double negative twice and 
spells ‘‘transcribe’’ with a ‘‘k.'’ How could 
iny employer permit his letters to go out defaced 
by bad spelling and worse grammar ? 
More than one case of this sort has come under 
my observation as an employer. Many graduates 
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of grammar schools and high schools are deficient 
in the rudiments of an English education. At 
my suggestion one young woman, who was hardly 
better than Fannie S., promised to spend half an 
hour every day over the grammar and the spell- 
ing book. Then she got along with fewer rib- 
bons, and dressed a bit more plainly, and saved 
a few dollars, which she spent in taking lessons. 
She is now drawing a good salary in a responsible 
position. I recommend her example to my latest 
correspondent. 

No amount of accuracy in taking dictation will 
take the place of common sense in transcribing. 
Even if your employer is a college graduate, —and 
many of our most prosperous employers are not, — 
an interruption may lead to the mixing up of one 
of his sentences. If you do not straighten it out, 
one of two things will happen. Either the letter 
will go out in bad form, or you will have to do it 
all over again. The alternative is not a pleasant 
one. 

Then, in almost every office, it is the duty of 
the stenographer to copy letters, put them into 
envelopes and attend to having them mailed. 
The young woman who is addicted to mailing let- 
ters without copying, to putting them into the 
wrong envelopes, or to letting them lie about for 
a day or two, or to throwing them into a mail box 
or down a chute without stamps, may do more 
damage in one day than her salary for a year 
would amount to. She is decidedly an expensive 
luxury, no matter what is paid for her services. 


Win Business Confidence 


A vocabulary is of great importance in stenog- 
raphy,—in transcribing. Unless you know the 
meaning of what the dictator is saying, you will 
make the most amusing errors. You can't help 
it. There are a few special terms in commercial 
work, and many in law that will puzzle you, even 
if your general education is good; but these are 
not what I mean. The average person is not too 
clear about the meaning of many words in com- 
mon use. Someone has said that, to enlarge one's 
vocabulary, the best plan is to take from the dic- 
tionary one word every day, learn precisely what 
it means, how to spell it, and how to pronounce 
it. I can commend this scheme from personal 
experience. [ was always anxious to know just 
how the word would sound, and to utilize it in my 
conversation, so I used to walk blocks to find a 
friend, and manipulate the conversation till I got 
a chance to bring in a sentence containing the 
latest addition to my vocabulary. I don’t know 
that I was ever detected in doing so, but many 
acquaintances, no doubt, thought me queer, with- 
out knowing why. 

It is possible for a typewriter to win business 
confidence from her employer, and to become al- 
most indispensable to the house she works for, 
and she ought to aim at this. Accuracy and 
common sense in her work must be supplemented 
by another quality, however, or she will never 
succeed. The other quality is absolute silence 
about what she knows as a confidential employee. 
To gossip about business matters is inexcusable, — 
in fact, a breach of trust. I am afraid too many 
girls forget this fact. 

Now I have done with stenography for the 
present. Let us look at an actual instance of 
success in another and totally dissimilar field of 
activity—art work for home decoration. The 
woman who succeeded is now married, but | shall 
use only her maiden name. Miss Belle Landers 
lived in Jersey City. Her family was not rich, 
but at one time it looked as if she would be 
able to gratify her longing for an art education. 
She was entered at the Academy of Design. Two 
weeks later ‘new and unlooked-for reverses made 
it necessary for her to leave. She had enjoyed 
just enough instruction to make her feel that she 


could do work, with proper training. She ne. 
gave up, but took growing flowers, and, with : 
odd lesson now and then, practiced drawing th: 
till she was fairly expert at that. Then she be: 
to paint on those little wooden plates that groc: 
use to deliver lard and butter on. She went 
to apply the paints and, having a good eye, foun 
mixing easy, always taking a lesson when ° 
opportunity presented itself. 

One day her brother, who was connected wit 
a large manufacturing company, picked up one o: 
her painted wooden plates and put it up agains: 
the wall, examining it critically. Her one ai 
had been to excel, not to be commended, and s}. 
had not asked his opinion, but you can imagine 
that she listened eagerly for his comment, never- 
theless. This is what he said :— 


Make All Possible Perfection 


‘‘Why, Belle, this would be a pretty thing 
hang upon the wall. 1 wonder if there would: 
be a market for such work. Suppose you let in: 
take it over to the city and see what our folks ca: 
do with it.” 

That was the beginning. As fast as Belle co, 
paint the things, they were sold. The firm got 1: 
terested. The painting was done on beautit 
plaques, and in a short time Belle Landers was mak- 
ing between five and six dollars a day regular!) 
She began to look for assistance. Now there wer 
half a dozen Jersey City girls who had been wit! 
her in the art school, and were still there, longing 
ineffectually to do something to make money. 
They had not confined their attention to flowers 
Oh, no! They had tried life-class work, and 


genre work, and landscape work, and _portrai: 


work. They had frittered away their time o1 
scores of unfinished ‘‘studies."’ And yet, wher 
she modestly and timidly approached one atte: 
another of them with a commercial propos 

tion,—to help her meet the demands of the ma 

ket she had created, —the offer was gladly accepted 
Every one of the six girls was soon helping at th: 
work; but not one of them had studied flowers 
faithfully enough so that her painting could go ou: 
without Belle Landers’s finishing touches. 

In this the plucky little Jersey City pioneer wa- 
entirely conscientious. Nothing should be sol 
that ‘was not as nearly perfect as she could mak: 
it. She accumulated a neat little fortune, begar 
to go out in society, and was married to a ver 
wealthy man. Now she only paints for charitabl: 
purposes. She spends most of the income ot « 
million dollars, and | am happy to say that sh: 
devotes a great deal of money, as well as a great 
many kind and encouraging words, to girls w! 
are seeking for an education in art. She has no 
forgotten, and is not ashamed of her own ear! 
struggles. But the central thought of all her ac 
vice to her juniors is perseverance in doing « 
least one thing just as well as it can be done. 


Conscience Is Absolutely Essential 


Of course, I do not mean to say that, if yo 
paint flowers conscientiously, you are sure to g¢ 
rich and _ be married to millionaires. But I think 
it is indisputable that conscience in paintin. 
flowers or anything else is essential, absolute!) 
essential, to getting high pecuniary rewards {0 
your work; and it is just as clear that the sa¢ 
sort of conscience will be needed, if you shoul¢ 
be married to a millionaire, to enable you to com- 
mand his continued esteem, and the respect ©! 
those with whom you come in social contact. 

Conscience is the ever-fitting key to the con 
dence and the approbation of our fellow hum! 
beings. The confidence and approbation of ov! 
fellow human beings is the highest premiu™ 
placed on doing good, and being good. There- 
fore, seek conscience, and all other things s!«' 
be added thereunto. 
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What Does Your 
Success Mean to You? 


CIENCE measures life by the 
number and delicacy of the 
adjustments between the liv- 

ing creature and its environment. 
If these adjustments are few, the 
creature is rudimentary; in the 
exact ratio in which the adjust- 
ments increase in number does the 
creature advance in the rank of 
life. This is true of men. The 
man whose adjustment to life is 
wholly commercial, and has to do 
entirely with his business, is not a 
highly organized human being, and 
is successful only on a very low 
plane. Real success is secured by 
the man who makes his adjustment 
to the three environments,—the 
physical, the intellectual, and the 
spiritual—who develops his nature on all sides, lays hold of all re- 
sources, and makes himself the master of various kinds of knowledge. To 
all the mere money-maker or money-saver a successful man is to make 
a caricature of success. The country is full of gilded failures who regard 
themselves as successes, but who are absolutely helpless if taken out of 
the field in which they exercise their business abilities. One of the 
ablest and most successful men in the country said of another man whose 
financial success was of the most colossal kind, that life meant nothing 
to him ‘except certain stocks, a pack of cards, and a pair of fast horses."’ 








A Fortune May Prove a Curse 

Neither the money -maker nor the money-saver is necessarily success- 
ful. A fortune, however great, in the hands of a man who lacks education, 
culture and refinement may prove a curse rather than a blessing. The 
man who has developed his brain into a great money-making gland, 
who has stifled and dwarfed all his finer instincts and sensibilities, who 
has not developed the manly side of his nature, who has not culti- 
vated a love for the beautiful, a taste for the good and the true, has 
simply developed the coarser, the material side of his being; he has 
catered to the brute within him, not to the higher man. 

Many of our so-called successful men have cultivated but one set of 
faculties—the money-getti ng, the grasping qualities, the brute instincts 
which lead men to take advantage of the weaknesses of others. They 
have developed the woody fiber of their natures, but have made no effort 
to bring out the flower, the fruitage, the higher attributes of their being. 
Their social instincts have become atrophied from disuse, so that many 
millionaires who would be considered giants on ‘change are mere dwarfs, 
utter nonentities in society. In other words, the grasping, overreaching 
faculties have been developed to such an unusual extent that they 
have overridden and crushed out all that is finest and noblest in their 
possessor's nature. And yet those monstrosities, those men who have 
spent a lifetime in cultivating the brute qualities, are often held up to 
youth as success models! They are no more real men than an oak with 
one enormously developed branch is a real oak. 

It is true that a certain kind of practical education and culture is 
gained by men who manage large institutions and businesses of mag- 
nitude. The great merchant, for example, 
develops certain statesmanlike qualities 
which from necessity he is bound to apply 
to his business. He is constantly dealing 


with large subjects, making large combi- 
nations, and imbibing broad ideas. He 
must study markets and put a certain 


originality into the management of his 
business, if he would maintain his position. 
But that which Success is constantly 
pleading for is the development of larger 
manhood, the cultivation of the higher, 
finer and nobler qualities. We insist that 
no man has a right to allow the grasping, 
overreaching faculties to crush out all that 
s really desirable in life for the sake of 
imassing a fortune. There seems to be a 
growing passion, in this country, which, un- 
fortunately, is becoming hereditary, to as- 
siduously develop the lower qualities, the 
overreaching, grasping side of man’s na- 
ture, which holds on to whatever it can 
seize. The youth of to-day is anxious to 
get as much as possible for his work, and 
this desire to increase his earning capacity 
grows faster than he realizes, until finally 
the grasping, covetous instinct takes firm 
hold of him and _ overshadows all the finer 
qualities of his mental and moral! nature. 


“al Talks With Young Men 





“PUT THAT BACK, MY SON!” 


Oh, for the Honesty 
of the Old Days! 


. UT that back!"’ exclaimed 

President John Quincy Ad- 

ams, when his son took a 
sheet of paper from a pigeonhole 
to write a letter. ‘‘That belongs 
to the government. Here is my 
own Stationery, at the other end of 
the desk. 1 always use it for let- 
ters on private business.’ 

This conscientiousness in regard 
to what many would consider a 
mere trifle may appear excessive. 
But the dividing line between vice 
and virtue is so fine that the 
boundary is often unconsciously 
crossed, and it is just as dangerous 
for a young person to dally with 
conscience as it is for a child to 
toy with a dagger, or to play with 
fire. He who is honest in small things can always be trusted in great 

There is truth not to be ignored in the old-fashioned rhyme 








It is a sin to steal a pin, 
Much more to steal a greater thing. 


No matter how little value the thing we appropriate from another may 
possess, the fact that it does not belong to us should make it sacred. 

A nickel is so small a sum that many people think they are not de- 
frauding anyone or acting dishonestly if they retain the fare which the 
street car conductor has forgotten to take. These people would indig- 
nantly resent any imputation of dishonesty, yet they have no hesitation 
in keeping that to which they know they have not the shadow of a right. 
They would feel themselves injured and defrauded if they knew that their 
grocer, in weighing tea, or coffee, or any other commodity, had knowingly de- 
prived them of even the most infinitesimal part of their just weight, or that 
their milkman had held back for his own benefit but one spoonful of the 
milk for which they paid. The virtuous indignation of these people 
against the fraudulent grocer, milkman, or other tradesman, would be fully 
justified if they themselves observed the golden rule. But if we are not 
strictly honest ourselves, have we any right to demand or expect that others 
will be so? 


Listen to the Inward Voice 


Dallying with conscience in small things opens the way to the com- 
mission of great crimes. The hardened criminal, the thief who wears a 
convicts garb, did not begin by committing some great offense. His con- 
science pricked him the first time he told a lie, the first time he stole, it 
may be an orange, an apple, or a penny; the second time he fell he found 
it a little easier to quiet the ‘‘still small voice,’’ until, gradually, imper- 
ceptibly, he glided smoothly along the broad road which led him to the 
narrow limits of the prison cell and the possession of a dishonored name. 

‘*Thou hast been faithful in small things; I will make thee ruler over 
many things,"’ saith the Lord. He who is not faithful in small things will 
never be made ruler over many things, even on the earthly plane, for he 
will be trusted by none. He who cannot trust himself will never inspire 
confidence in others. 

‘*I hope I shall always possess firmness 
and virtue enough to maintain what I con- 
sider the most enviable of all titles, the 
character ot an honest man,’’ said our own 
Washington. I would have every boy en- 
grave those noble words of one who lived 
up to the letter of all that they imply, so 
deeply on the tablets of his soul that smal! 
temptations will have as little power over 
him as great ones, and, like another of 
our grand immortals,—‘‘Honest Abe Lin- 
coln,’’—he will win the distinction of 
being great enough to be honest, even in 
trifles. 

s 
THE RECOMPENSE 

The longer on this earth we live, 
And view the various qualities of men, 

Seeing how most are fugitive 
Or fitful gifts at best of now and then, 
Wind-wavered corpse-lights, daughters of the fen, 

The more we feel the high, stern-featured beauty 

Of plain devotedness to duty, 

Steadfast and still, not fed with mortal praise 

But finding amplest recompense 

For life's ungarlanded expense 
In work done squarely and unwasted days 

TAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
o 

There is always the need for a man to go higher, 

if he has the capacity to go. 
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Work orstarve”’ is Nature's motto, and 

s written on the stars and the sod alike, — 

tarve mentally, starve morally, starve 
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THE BEST EDUCATION IS NEEDED 


re living in a keenly strenuous and com- 
age. 
dollar you can buy a cyclopedia which 
ore facts than you can learn in any 
n any college. 
e of machinery is more exact and self- 
than the best disciplined mind in any 


round you at the other aspirants in the 
f action. Some men you will see so for- 
s to be able to make in a single specula- 
re money than a college president earns in 
women by accident of birth or 
n society circles which are forever 
inst the most cultivated and refined 

ho do not have these advantages. 
ves you, then, to get the best, the high- 
ent. A curriculum should be only the 
Build higher; build until you get 

t vVIew 

facts of history, the mathematics, and the 
iy crumble beneath you, but the su- 
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sift of education—a larger, richer, and 
eautiful life,—will live forever. It is not so 
hat he seems to the world to be, but rather 

world and human life seem to him to be, 


lly important to the man. _ The failure 
this distinction leads us to false views of 
ind purposes of education. 
WHITMAN BARBE, 
University of West Virginia. 
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Talent is no match for tact; we see its failure 
where In the race of life, common sense has 


f way 


? 
rACT AS A SUCCESS-WINNER 
t sometimes triumphs over even genius itself. 
d that one of Napoleon's marshals knew 
bout military tactics than did the great 
himself ; but he did not have a tithe of 
eon s tact 
one oi the greatest aids to success in 
| the young man or woman who is not so 
te as to possess it naturally should culti- 
As a friend-winner it is invaluable. It 
people from making embarrassing mistakes 
inders, from running counter to the preju- 
ind peculiarities of others, and so uncon- 


usly creating enemies when their object is 


rial than on the ethical plan. 


e reverse 

t is absolutely indispensable to any man or 
n who aims to have good manners. It is 
ant which makes the wheels of social in- 
rse move smoothly, easily, without friction 
Itis one of the great factors in making life 

nt and harmonious. 
is tact bounded by the confines of the 
Its influence is felt in all the rela- 
its potency is visible no less on the 
Indeed, a keen 


realm. 
ot ] fe: 


rver cannot fail to notice that many of the 


e who are side-tracked, left behind in the 
e for existence, have been totally lacking in 
ost desirable quality. 


\ tactful person with only one talent is often 


ore 


successful than the untactful person with 
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ten. A man of tact will not antagonize his custo- 
mers, patients, or clients. He will manipulate a 
little capital so as to get a much better start in 
life than the man who possesses ten times the 
amount of his capital, but lacks tact. 

The great social leader is not the handsomest, 
the richest, or the most talented woman, but the 
most tactful,—the one who has the happy faculty 
of always bringing the right people together, 
knows how to start the conversation along lines 
that cannot offend any one’s prejudices, and 
arranges her entertainments with a view to 
harmony and the comfort of her guests rather 
than to display. 

The successful teacher, organizer, or leader, is 
not the most learned or talented person, but the 
most tactful,—the one who knows how to harmo- 
nize conflicting elements, understands the nature 
and disposition of the people with whom he has 
to deal, and is not only careful not to hurt the 
feelings of others, but knows how to draw out 
their better qualities. 

Blessed are those who possess tact! Let them 
rejoice and be glad in the possession of an ines- 
timable gift, and let those who have it not bend 
all their energies to its acquisition. 

> 
« The first requisite to success is to be a first-class 
animal. Even the greatest industry cannot amount 


to much, if a feeble body does not respond to the 
ambition.” 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED 


For men, great and small, victory hastens to- 
ward defeat when the inner light begins to fail. 
With nature and God one law is inexorable—he 
who disuses or misuses a faculty must lose it. 
One of the great singers of the day tells us that 
the neglect of exercise of the vocal cords for 
a single week means that flabby notes will creep 
into the tones. Wallace, the scientist, noticed 
that wheat on the deserted plains of the Euphrates 
had reverted to the wild rice from which it was 
derived. When the Virginia farmers returned 
after the war to their deserted homes, they found 
that their large strawberries had become wild and 
small, while their roses, once double and of every 
hue and perfume, had begun the reversion to the 
wild rose, always single and pink. The traveler 
finds in the Mammoth Cave fish which appear at 
the first glance to have perfect eyes, but which are 
discovered to be totally blind. In every realm 
nature withdraws her gift from him who neglects 
or misuses it. Neglecting vision, the mole is 
punished with blindness; neglecting wings, the 
flying fish finds these members hanging feebly by 
the side; neglecting to use sap, the branch with- 
ers and dies. Use is life; neglect is atrophy and 
death. 

There is no talent that comes unasked; there is 
no grace of mind and heart that stays unurged. 
Happy, indeed, is he who hath ears to hear the 
still small voice that whispers, ‘‘ He who neglects 
his finer spiritual sentiment shall find that the 
inner light hath failed.’ 

This law of atrophy through disuse is also men- 
tal law and esthetic. Nature gives each persona 
fixed amount of energy of brain and body. If 
the youth uses all his time making his arms and 
legs brawny, he ends a physical giant, but an in- 
tellectual pigmy. Contrariwise, the student who 
secludes himself in a closet becomes feeble in 
body as he grows strong in brain. 

Darwin describes how abnormal development 
afflicted his life. In youth he was exceedingly 
fond of music and poetry. But his exploring of 
forests and streams in South America developed 
in him an intense desire to give his life to the pur- 
suit of natural history. Through a full score of 
years he gave his time to the study of roots, seeds 
and flowers, of eggs and birds and beasts. At 
the age of fifty Darwin discovered that his love of 
music and poetry had faded away through disuse. 
With the decline of his imagination he lost his 
spiritual faculty, and with great sorrow does he 
refer to this loss. 

Pathetic, indeed, is the story of the atrophy of 
the imagination and conscience. For those who 
have eyes to see, each poem and picture, each 
book or statue or speech is an open mirror, in 
which is clearly revealed the very soul of him 
who created it. But in every realm of art he 
who hath sinned against his better self hath lost 
his right to leadership. Byron sinned against 
his finer feelings, and his art steadily declined, his 
genius was slowly eclipsed, until at thirty-five it 
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passed into the sear and yellow leaf. And thus 
with all the children of genius and inspiration, 
neglect of faculty or its abuse is swiftly followed 
by ruin and loss. 

The faculty that crowns man king is conscience, 
and all the great dramatists have believed that 
consc:ence may be killed. The atrophy of the 
finer feelings is a thought that has fascinated 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Jean Paul and Victor Hugo, 
Hawthorne and Dickens,and all these have made 
a study of the soul’s descent to demonhood. It 
is the story of Donatello, who hath sinned against 
himself. It is George Eliot's Tito, whose sin has 
ceased to cut a bloody gash in conscience. It is 
Jean Paul's Charles, who made himself a demon 
and lost all power of feeling remorse. It is Mac- 
beth who hath slain happiness and murdered 
sleep. It is Samson, who hath injured the mind's 
eye until the light hath failed. It is Judas, who 
hath betrayed his Master and played the traitor to 
his own soul. It is the epic of man’s soul, and 
the story of one in whom the inner light hath 
failed. 

To all young hearts standing upon life’s thresh- 
old, whose feet will soon stand within the greatest 
century that will have ever passed over our earth, 
there comes the reflection that victory and happi- 
ness move swiftly toward sorrow and defeat for 
him in whom the inner light hath failed. * * * 
Earth's greatest tragedy is the tragedy of those 
who have fallen from integrity and virtue as stars 
fall out of the sky. 

NEWELL DwiGuT HILLIs. 
* 


* To have nothing is not poverty. Whoever uplifts 
civilization is rich though he die penniless, and fu- 
ture generations will erect his monument.” 


> 
EDUCATED MEN TO THE FRONT 

Never before was the call for trained men so 
loud as now. They are in demand everywhere. 
Not only in the professions, but also in business 
houses, manufacturing establishments, and even 
on the farm, they are in great demand. The far- 
mer who understands chemistry, who is able to 
analyze the forces of nature, to mix brains with his 
soil, will be the great farmer of the future. There 
is an increased demand everywhere for college- 
educated men. We find them occupying the best 
positions in our insurance, banking, manufactur 
ing, and transportation institutions. Never before 
was the call for liberally educated men and women 
so great as to-day, and the market for brains and 
education is constantly widening. A manager of 
a large manufacturing institution says that his 
firm will not accept anything but college men, or, 
at least, men trained in polytechnic schools, if it 
can possibly avoid it. He says that their ulti- 
mate success is much greater than that of men not 
educated at college, and that they are able to 
adapt themselves to all surroundings, and to meet 
new conditions better than men with a limited 
education. 


- 


“Tis never offered twice; seize, then, the hour 
When fortune smiles, and duty points the way.” 


2 


WEALTH VERSUS FAME 

Do money-making careers attract college men 
more than formerly? Undoubtedly, the great 
power which money gives in this materialistic 
age is a great temptation to college-bred men. 
The great fortunes which have been made in re- 
cent years, the tendency for great corporations 
to combine in colossal enterprises, and the enor- 
mous salaries paid in large institutions for 
efficient management, have undoubtedly turned a 
great many college men into business channels 
who would otherwise have chosen professional or 
literary careers. 

Never before, in the history of the world, has 
the power of money been so potent as to-day; and 
never before have the temptations to enter busi- 
ness careers been so great. 

But it is true that the most distinguished states- 
men, novelists, poets and historians are college- 
bred men. 

Half a century ago, the college graduate was 
much more conspicuous, and attracted much more 
attention than to-day, from the fact that a college 
education was not only rare, but the young men 
who were able to indulge in such a luxury were, 
as a rule, the sons of prominent families, social 
and financial leaders; but now nearly everybody’: 
sons and daughters go to college, while the masses 
are becoming well educated through the daily 
press, magazines and periodicals, and home study. 
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SIGNS AND SYMBOLS 
(The Greek Cross) 


A? it would appear presumptuous on the part 
of a puzzlist to attempt to shed any new 
light upon the story of the emblem of the 
cross, the accompanying facts may be accepted as 
onfirming Solomon's opinion that the sun shone 
upon our supposedly newest things countless ages 
Much has been written about the myste- 
rious affinities of the square and the cross, the 
square and the circle, as well as of the antiquity and 
occult interpretations belonging to the ‘‘swas- 
tica,’’ the ‘‘great monad,'’ and other mystical 
signs, but it is a remarkable fact that all of those 
symbols, even including the more modern horse- 
shoe, can be shown to be closely related. 

I remember seeing, in Italy, a grand painting 
f the Children of Israel in the wilderness, with 
Moses holding aloft the brazen serpent coiled 
round a Greek cross, and I must confess that my 
Biblical lore was not equal to telling whether the 
presence of the cross was proper or an anachro- 
nism of the artist similar to the introduction of the 
\merican flag in the painting of Washington 
rossing the Delaware, a year before Betsy Ross 
made the first fiag. 

In the oldest mathematical works we find allu- 
sions to the ancient ‘‘ Hindoo Puzzle,’’ which had 
been known for thousands of years before, and 
which antedates Pythagoras’s discovery of Eu- 
lid’s famous forty-seventh proposition. The 
problem is to divide a Greek cross into five 
pieces, which will fit together so as to form a per- 
fect square, and the same will be found to be 
engrafted in the seals of some colleges and edu- 
cational societies, as the fitting emblem of mathe- 
matical science and exactitude. | 
sive herewith the ancient puzzle and 
inswer, 


ago. 























fortune has not smiled on me as lavishly as | 
would like. Nevertheless, I have found sevéral 
answers, and the puzzle is given as a new and in- 
teresting one, to see who can discover the greatest 
number of entirely different solutions. 

Send all answers, neatly prepared and signed, 
to Puzzle Department, Success, University Build- 
ing, New York City. 

To the person, in each of the states and terri- 
tories of the Union, sending in the best answer; 





CORRECT SOLUTION OF THE FLAG PUZZLE 


that is, the largest number of ways of transform- 
ing a square into a Greek cross by cutting into 
four pieces, Success will send an Eastman 
kodak, or a handsome American watch, with gun- 
metal case, each of the value of five dollars. 
Solutions must be received on or before Novem- 
ber 1 to be considered, and the names of the 
successful puzzle solvers will be published in the 
December issue. Should there be two or more 
persons in each state or territory whose solutions 
are of equal merit, the prize will go to the person 








Lester M. Laughlin, Barnesville, Ohio. 

Nellie Williams, Leonardsville, New York 

The winner of the $100 prize.—In accordance 
with our special offer of one hundred dollars to 
each man, woman, or child winning three out of 
four puzzles in the series of June, July, August 
and September, we take pleasure in announcing 
that the difficult feat has been performed by Wil! 
iam B. Hills, 5 1-2 Redfield Street, New Haven, 
Connecticut, to whom the prize awarded. 
Very many competitors entered the lists, but this 
one alone solved three of the four brain-teasers. 

In order to set at rest many inquiries, SUCCEss 
repeats the rule established at the inauguration of 
the Sam Loyd puzzle competition, —namely, that 
one prize is allotted to each state and territory 
If two or more persons from a single state cor- 
rectly solve a puzzle, the prize will go to that per- 
son whose letter shall be received first, —the post- 
mark governing. All competitors are thus placed 


is 


on a footing of equality. It thus behooves puz- 
zle solvers to be prompt in sending in their 
answers. 

? 


Success Chips 

A GOLD medal has been presented by the United 
. States Government to Chief-engineer Her- 
man Barends, of the ‘‘Kaiser Friedrich,’ in 
recognition of his magnificent exploit in saving 
thirty-seven lives during the progress of last sum- 
mer’s great fire on the Hoboken water front. 
The North German Lloyd Steamship Company 
has added a superb gold watch as its token 


. s . 
ONATHAN P. DOLLIVER, the young lowa con- 
gressman, has been chosen United States 


senator, to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Senator Gear. He will be a worthy 
colleague of Senator Allison, for he 








Figure 1 shows the method of 
utting the cross, and Figure 2 the 
irrangement of the five pieces so as 
to form a perfect square. Some 
years ago J discovered, quite acci- 
dentally, that a square might be di- 
vided into only four pieces, so as to 
form the same Greek cross. This 
discovery was published, and it cre- 
ated quite a ripple of interest in 
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puzzle circles as showing that the 
old Hindoo problem had really 
never been solved properly, and had 
iffled the mathematicians for thousands of years. 
rom recent developments, however, I am satis- 
ed that Solomon's judgment holds good and that 
he four-piece solution is nothing new. Take a 
juare piece of paper, any size, and divide it into 
ur pieces, which will fit together so as to form a 
reek cross. I am not versed in occult lore, or the 
\ysterious affinities or relations of things and 
umbers, but such as profess to understand these 
latters say that to be in harmony or perfect ac- 
ord with certain symbolical relations, which are 
ll «*Greek’’ to me, there should be seven differ- 
ent answers to the problem. I have never been 
‘ble to discover them all, which explains why 
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FIG. 





Cut out this square 
it into 
four pieces in such 
a way as to form a 
Greek cross. 
are several different 
ways in which this 
puzzle can be solved. 


divide 


is brainy, vigorous, eloquent, and 
safe. Success congratulates him, 
and lowa. 
. s o 

A PRopos of the recently increased 
2 army of the United States, these 
figures will be interesting: Great Brit 
ain expends $465 a year on each of 


There 








I FIG. 2 


whose letter is first received. 
The winners of the ‘flag cutting puzzle’’ are :— 
J. W. Hancock, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Robert A. Foard, Clifton Forge, Virginia. 
D. B. Pettijohn, Nelson, Washington. 
William B. Hills, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Glenn H. Hoppin, Northfield, Minnesota. 
Fannie Wright, Eckelson, North Dakota. 
W. R. Foster, Mendota, Illinois. 
C. A. Neal, Williams, Arizona. 
Arthur E. Loder, Lonetree, Indiana. 
W. E. Giltner, Albia, Iowa. 
Jester G. Teter, Pruntytown, West Virginia. 
J. M. McMillen, New Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


A PLAIN SQUARE 


her soldiers; Austria, $225; Ger 
many, $215; France, $215; Italy, 
$190; Russia, $185; the United 
States, $1,875. 
. s . 
‘THE census returns are sufficiently clear to 
prove that Uncle Sam will have over 75, 
000,000 people in his ‘‘immediate family,’ ex- 


clusive of the 12,000,000 (estimated, ) in outlying 
territory. A glance at the fluctuations of popula- 
tion is instructive. The cities are growing faster 
than the rural districts, especially in the East, 
where the city’s growth is attained at the expense, 
largely, of the farm. In the West the lately 
renewed tide of immigration has altered this 
condition of affairs so that the agricultural dis- 
tricts have about kept pace with the towns. The 
population of Greater New York is 3,437,262; 
Chicago, 1,698,575; Philadelphia, 1,293, 697. 
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in the South Sea Islands 
ROBERT MACKAY 


nan becomes discontented 

t at home, whenever the future 

ook gloomy and the distant 

n shores to assume the bright 
ess, then he always says, ‘<I 

1ake my fortune,’’ or, ‘‘I'm 

a to get rich,’’ or to some other 

rth that his fancy may have selected, 
es the streets to be paved with gold 
only waiting his arrival to pour it 
How disappointed are such men, 
ve on those distant shores, to find 
abreast of their own; backward 


er of mere modern appliances, and 


re inducements to success than are 


the desert wastes. And how those 


men will struggle and save as they never saved 
before, just to get home! I have met them in 
all parts of the world,—young men and old men 
who have left their homes in America and Eng- 
land to make vast sums in other climes, whose 
only hope was to get back to their firesides. 

The trouble is that young men start to foreign 
countries with little or no knowledge of their 
destination. The American lives in the greatest 
country on earth—the land that has more com- 
forts and more commodities to make life a 
pleasure than any other. So when bad luck 
strikes him he feels the loss of such commodities 
all the keener, and imagines that in some far- 
away place he can find more than the blessings 
that Fate has so rudely snatched from him. 

If you must go, go to a place where you fully 
know what you have to meet in the way of work 
and what you will have to eat and what to wear. 


I can offer no more inviting place to those who 
would wander than that long stretch of sunlit 
islands in the South Pacific Ocean where life is 
sunshine, and love and contentment are in the 
breath of the flowers and the song of the birds. 
There are many of these islands divided into 
groups, owned by the different nations. They 
comprise the Society Islands (French), the Cook 
Islands (British), the Carolines (British), the 
Fijis (British), the Samoan, which were recently 
partitioned between the United States, Germany 
and Great Britain, the Marquesas (French), and 
the Taumato or ‘‘low archipelago,’’ the coral- 
reefed, palm-tipped atolls of which stretch for a 
thousand miles from nor’ east to sou’ west in the 
South Pacific, and which are rimmed with untold 
beds of pearl shell worth millions of dollars. 

Picture an island set in a reef of coral of a 
myriad hues. Outside the reef the vast ocean 
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A DWELLING, WITH A TARO PATCH 




















UNCULTIVATED LAND IN THE FIJI ISLANDS 


LOUIS FLEMING 





eats its monotonous song of flitting time; inside 
he calm blue waters tell only of the eternal peace 
iat is to be found on the shores they lave. In 
he clear depths of the water one can see scores of 
embers of the finny tribe swimming to and fro, 
iting hither and thither among gardens of sea 
ints and flowers that would vie in color with 
rarest gems of the hothouse, and beds of coral, 
\ite and pink. On shore are great bunches of 
‘coanut trees and lanes of orchids. All the 
es seem to be blossoming with red and yellow 
wers, and nestling in their midst are the low, 
itched houses of the natives. Surrounding 
em are patches of pineapples and long rows of 
nanas and oranges, and then the great forests of 
ead fruit trees that reach to the foothills, where 
rns of infinite variety lead the way up mountains 
hose peaks are lost in the clouds. Down their 
les silvery falls of water come from unmeasured 
eights, dropping beads of spray to give life to 


the flora that decks their way, and ending in the 
cool streams that find their rest in the coral- 
reefed bay. 

That is the island of Tahiti, the principal one of 
the Society group, situated seventeen degrees south 
of the equator and about 1, 100 miles due south from 
Honolulu. Next to the Yellowstone Park, it is the 
most beautiful spot on earth. Life there, as in all 
the islands of the South Pacific, is the nearest ap- 
proach that can be found to Elysium en this ofttimes 
mundane sphere. Food there is a-plenty; native 
girls with their long, raven, oil-scented hair hang- 
ing to their waists, flit back and forth with allur- 
ing smiles, and the air of dolce far niente per- 
meates everything. Society is as gay in Tahiti as 
it is in New York, and the fashion of dress has 
not escaped that wondrous place with the advance 
of time. 

But if the young man can escape the allure- 
ments of idleness, he can find in Tahiti and her 





hundred sister islands the foundation for a stupen- 
dous fortune. The soil of all the islands is of the 
most productive quality, and is especially adapted 
to the cultivation of coffee and vanilla, neither of 
which has been grown to its fullest extent in 
this group. The peculiar soil gives the coffee < 
flavor unknown in America, and | venture to say 
that the enterprising American who takes Tahiti 
coffee to a foreign market will reap a bounteous re- 
ward. There is a coffee bean of inferior quality 
that grows wild, and the listless native would rather 
use the poor wild berry than work to cultivate a 
superior kind. Or, give him a cheap American 
bean already roasted, and he is infinitely more 
happy. Anything that saves the native Tahitian 
labor, that will he bless. Vanilla flourishes in 
the South Sea Island soil and climate, and spices 
would thrive if properly cultivated. Here, also, 
grows the cocoanut, for which a hundred uses 
[Continued on page 387) 




















BI AUTY was born of the world's desire 

For the wandering water,—the wandering fire 
ler the arch of her hurrying feet 
e has trodden a world full of bitter-sweet. 





The blood of the violet is in her veins, 
Her pulse has the passion of April rains, 
Out of the heart of a satin flower 

od made her eyelids in one sweet hour. 





Out of the wind he made her feet 
t they might be lovely and luring and fleet. 
f a cloud he wove her hair, 
leavy and black with the rain held there." 
# ‘ . * & 
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Py HE word ‘‘beauty’’ has been defined by 
I the intellectual powers as, ‘‘ That which 
pleases the senses.’’ But how inadequate, 
v insufficient, is this definition of one of the 
pal elements in divine creation! The word 
ed to express admiration of a wee dew- 
hed violet, or a blossoming orchard,—a rain- 

or a woman's face. 
dmiration is an understanding of beauty. 
mity is worship of it. The two are closely 
Beauty is the spiritual essence of all good 
n. The greater our appreciation of it, the 
ve possess of God-likeness. It is the im- 
yn plate from which countless copies of His 
printed. Beauty is rewarding, —uplifting, 
spiring When the sun-worshipers offered 
idoration to the sun, they conferred no ad- 
power upon the sun itself; the roses of 
bloomed no more brilliantly, nor were 


odors more strongly steeped by the sun's 
but,enwrapped by its flame,and filled by its 
th, the souls of the worshipers were stirred. 


t learned to step more lightly upon the 
sympathy was born, the lips learned to 
the heart felt the throb of oneness with 
iverse, and by this primitive, unreasoning 
p, they dedicated to future generations free 
and responsive souls. 


rd 


Radiant Life Is Beauty's Home 
1uty was born when God said, ‘‘ Let there be 
is one with the thing we call life,—that 
nge current which runs through every bud, 


om and branch,—through sentient flesh and 
l, which— 


Glows in sun and moon, 
And burns in every star 


hen Life looks through her prism of a thou- 


iys, she sees the rose reflected from the 
to the tint of the shell; the gleam of the 


sheen of the curl; the depth of the 
o the light of the eye. 
ty is an emblem of eternal life; the old 
ffers and re-offers the same scene of death 
irrection each year. With each return of 
wers, the song birds, and the quickened 
of animate nature, we take new courage, 
new strength to accomplish our mission on 
th renewed faith in eternal life. 
mental, moral, and physical. Phys- 
is the external sign of harmonious or- 
ition. Beauty of the mental or spiritual 
e may be of the highest order, but the ex- 
on must come through the physical element. 
time has gone by when this third principle 
nored. The most learned mind, or the 
iintly character will not excuse an uncared- 
ypearance. Latter-day wisdom teaches that 
n inconsistent theory to cultivate beauty 
erything except ourselves. Ruskin says: 
love of beauty is a part of all healthy 
n nature. 
\ puritanical philosophy lurks within the 
s of many of this day to the great detriment 
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of the full enjoyment of beauty. They cry: 
‘«Oh, pagan part of me, thou hast tempted me till 
I tremble with the longing for rich fabrics, and 
soft laces, and hand-wrought scarfs, and beads of 
amber, and amulets of silver! Cease thy wiles, 
I pray thee; for my soul's sake do I put from me 
the world, which thou wouldst teach me to love.’’ 
They have not learned that they are a part of all 
nature, that they are one with its current of flame, 
its color, its fragrance, its incarnateness of joy, its 
essence of love. When all shall understand this, 
then will beauty reign in its own fearless fashion, 
even as the rose blooms ‘‘for the mere love of 
life.”’ 
} 


Love, Her Scepter; Gentleness, Her Throne 

Harmony is the keynote of beauty in human 
kind. There is a relationship between soul, 
mind and body which expresses itself in the 
features. A study of this truth will soon enable 
one to know the characteristics of his mind,— 
either inherited or acquired. The English face 
in the time of the Georges was an exposition of 
the swinish spirit and manners of its possessor. 
The debased mind was shown in the retreating 
brow, the thick, coarse nose, the fleshy, loose 
mouth, and the inert, ponderous body. 

It is said that the uplifted, softened eyes of the 
Italian women are born of the mind's attitude for 
generations toward the Madonna. It takes gen- 
erations to establish a type, but anyone can 
change the general lines of her own face to a 
higher beauty by the influences cf intellectual 
study, and by the recognition of love. The former 
gives an expansion of brow, and a frank, inde- 
pendent look to the eyes, which speak of ambi- 
tion, and power for good. The earth is one of 
the greatest incentives to the growth of beauty. 
A plain face will blossom into flower-like grace 
when visited by love, and this quality of beauty 
is the quality ot holiness. 

The forehead and the eyes represent the spirit- 
ual,—the nose and ears the motive, and the 
mouth and chin the vital elements of the human 
face. The eyes often speak the truth when the 
mouth would lie. All really great men,—men 
who have accomplished the work their minds 
conceived, have had good development of nose. 
The mouth and the chin exhibit, to all who can read, 
the quality of the heart. The fullness or flatness 
of the mouth, the delicacy or irregularity of the 
line of lips, each bespeaks a reason for the same. 
A cleft chin, a square chin, a round chin, —each 
announces a different degree of affection. 


Sad 
Woman Ever Her Prototype 


Woman has been called God's masterpiece of 
beautiful creation, and it is a fact that no poet, no 
painter, no sculptor has succeeded in reproducing 
her beauty to his own satisfaction. There is, in 
the great creative power, some subtle, elusive ele- 
ment, which cannot be represented by words, 
paint or clay. In an earlier age, when the phys- 
ical predominated over the moral and mental es- 
sences,—when the opinions were formed in the 
courts of the mortal senses, woman's beauty ex- 
isted only with youth, and youth gave place to 
middle age at the end of childhood. The long- 
lived beauty of a few women has been handed 
down to us by history, and it is notable that they 
employed all the science and art of the day to aid 
them in preserving their birthright. This is the 
secret of their continued charm. The beauty of 
face or form which needs no care is of few 
years. 

When Cleopatra came down the Cydnus in her 
barge of beaten gold, inlaid with ivory,—the per- 


fumed sails flapping idly in the balmy air, sh 
reclined in contented ease, certain of her fascina 
tion of weak Antony, for she had left nothin, 
undone which might be done to make herse!! 
pleasing. The name of Mme. Récamier is ass 
ciated closely in the mind with tales of baths o: 
milk and roses, and the toilet secrets of th: 
French court would fill volumes. Thus, enhanc: 
ment of person is practiced in every land, fron 
the Zulu belle, who puts a ring in her nose, to th: 
Puritan maid who places a rose in her hair. 

Physical beauty, infinite in variety,—the uw 
spoken language of the eye; the smile of th: 
lips; the waving glow upon the cheek; the del 
cacy of curve and contour; the sheen of the hai: 
the rhythm of the body, which someone has d« 
scribed as the ‘‘dumb music of melodiously mo\ 
ing figures;'’—all, and much more, contribute t: 
arouse a responsive echo in the heart and min 
of all who love beauty in the creatures who wer 
made in the likeness of the Creator. 


we 





How to Win Her Favor 


In its cultivation, remember that the body is 
trinitive being; its mental, moral and physic. 
states work in harmony, and the cultivation ot 
one, neglecting the other two, will not produce the 
indescribable quality of beauty which attracts an: 
holds. In cultivating the physical element, th« 
nearer we can live to nature, the greater will b 
our success. Heine says, in speaking of beauty: 
‘«Nature obtains the best results with the fewes 
materials, --sunshine, air and water.’’ This is ; 
good basis for a general compound. It will agree 
with everyone, and there can be no danger fron 
an overdose. Whatever else may be employed in 
the task of self-improvement, proper breathing, 
plain but nourishing diet, exercise and sleep, are 
absolutely necessary to physical perfection. 


? 
WHAT SUNSHINE DOES 


A GRAPEVINE hung by an apple bough 
. The grapes were red, and the apples green; 
Each fruit was healthy and promised now 
A rich, ripe fullness of tint and taste, 
When August came with its hot, hot haste, 
A harvest of wealth to glean. 


But grapes and apples, and children, too 
At first have tempers but immature; 

And, red or green, they are sometimes blue 
And harsh or surly or full of tears; 

Till waning weeks or expanding years 
Unripeness have come to cure. 


The grapes thus gibed at the apples green, 
Too proud and vain of their glistening red 
‘*You're knurly, bitter, and hard and mean 
We scarce could tell you from humble leaves 
To hang beside you our spirit grieves, 
Such ugly fruit,"’ they said. 


The apples answered: ‘‘You hypocrites, 
Your red's a lie on the face of it! 

You think you're clever, you think you're wits 
We know, although we are not wise, 

That we, as we are, can be used for pies; 
You're no use—not a bit!" 


So words ran high, and a tall sunflower, 
Upon them turned a rebuking face; 
The grapes and apples began to cower; 

‘‘He's going to scold,"’ they said; 
‘He's mostly jolly, and we're afraid 
He'll speak of our disgrace." 


The sunflower couldn't be cross for long; 
His Princeton features soon veiled a smile; 
‘Your use of language is quite too strong, 
You talk too fiercely and talk too much, 
You need the Sunshine's caressing touch; 
Keep still, and wait awhile.” 
CYNTHIA WESTOVER ALDEN 


A still, small voice whispers to us ‘‘not to sell ourselv: 
cheaply; that we are very great;"’ then a hand we nevi! 
saw pushes us out into the dark. 
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hances in the South Sea Islands 


[Continued from page 785] 


been found, from the milk in its kernel to 
tiber gutside. The making of copra (the 
«nel of the cocoa dried in the sun so that the oil 
e easily pressed from it,) is one of the lead- 
ndustries of the south seas. Neither the 
¢ of cocoanuts, nor the manufacture of copra 
srogressed during late years. Instead, it has 
rially decreased, owing to the lack of interest 
by the natives who own the plantations. 
tarare chance for a wide-awake American 

is not afraid to use his energy and brains! 
the Taumato Islands are probably the great- 
pearl fisheries on earth. This is the most 
iable of all the products of the deep, and as 
the pearl fishing industries of the South Sea 
nds are in their infancy. There is not an 
nd or an atoll from the northernmost limits of 
laumatos to the Fijis, that does not hold tons 
{ pearl shells in the reefs that surround its shores. 
t now there are some few ‘‘fishers’’ who are 
king the most of what they can bring up from 
depths of the ocean, ind are netting the 
ndsome sum of from three hundred dollars 
five hundred dollars a ton for pearl shell 
the French and Americen markets. The 
ell grows in vast quantities, and it is best 
fish for it in the remote islands of the ‘‘low 
rchipelago,’’ for there one is undisturbed, and 
n deal cheaply with the natives, who are the 
est divers in the world, and never go below 
without bringing up two big shells. Pee A f 

seen white men lowered in cumbersome diving H O t G 

suits, and have known them to stay under the IS ccupa ion one. 
water a considerable time and then come up 
without anything. They are always an unneces- 
sury expense to the ‘‘fisher.’" The South Sea 
native stands on the bank of a reef, his tall, mus- 
ular, bronze body glistening in the sun as if it 


r re polished. Suddenly he raises his arms and The Ostermoor Patent ‘LD 
© 





‘* No,’ said Mrs. Progresse** I shall never need you again, Mr. Renovator. ‘ou see, I 
am using the Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt Mattress, and it requires no re-making because it 
is vermin-proof end never packs or gets lumpy, as hair mattresses do. Good day.”’ 


poises for a dive. A spring, and down he goes! 


You look after him and see him like a great brown E » 
frog making his downward path in the deep until lastic Felt Mattress, 


he comes to a patch of pearl shell, when he breaks 


ff a shell with each hand, and, using them as Positively not for sale by stores. We pay express charges to your door. 
pedals, quickly seeks the surface again. Another We sell on the distinct agreement that you may return it at our expense and 
native takes the shell and at once opens it, and, get your money back (without dispute) if not satisfactory in every possible way at 
fter a has slance for a pearl, scoops o he the end of THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL, and positively guarantee that the best 
ter ty 8 raft , I ut ¢t $50.00 Hair Mattress made is not its equal in cleanli durabili f 
yster and drops it back into the ocean. The ‘ % nS Say OF COMES. 
tive belief is that, if the oyster catches onto a MAY WE SEND YOU OUR FREE BOOK? 





piece of coral, a new shell will form, thus laying 


; } This is all we ask. We want you to know about our mattress even if you have made up 
the foundation for a future supply. 


: our mind not to buy one. Simply send your name Z stal 2-pag 
Hon. J. Lamb Doty, who for ten years has a ‘‘The Test of Time.” ee Pe ee Pee ee 


been the American consul at Tahiti, and the late 


. . k 2 ft. 6 ins. wide, 25 Ibs., $8.35) Take Care! Don't be Deceived! 

\. G. S. Hawes, who represented Great Britain 3 ft. wide, 30 Ibs., . 0.00 | 4 | There is not a single store in the _ 

there, and died while acting for his country rt S as. yy 3 a0 ie. 41.29 | Sins. | that carries our mattresses; almost ever 
d | ry - wide, cb es 13. Long. | store now has an imitation so-called “ felt,” 

is commissioner to the Hawaiian Islands, did | 4 ft. 6 ins. wide 45 Ibs., 15.00. | which is kept in stock to sell on our 


If made in two parts soc. extra. 
(Special sizes proportionate rate 
Express Charges 


| tising. Our name and guarantee is om 
| every genuine mattress. Must be pur- 
pee us divect,and we deliver, charges 


1uch to bring a steamship line to Tahiti, the 
center of all the northern islands, and the death 








“ Prepaid E ° at ome. 
of Mr. Hawes has left Mr. Doty alone in his la- epcmnaueced gi ene 
bors. Our American consul is, perhaps, the most OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 134 Elizabeth St, New York. 
progressive man in all the south seas. If his con- Trade Mark We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. Send fur our book “Church Cushions.” 


tinuous trips to Washington are of any avail, then 
lahiti will soon be blessed with a regular subsi- eae — 
dized line of steamers from San Francisco, which / 
vill advance the import and export trade to this 
favored spot a hundredfold. But the United / 
States government has never been much in favor | ASK FOR CATALOGUE 33-Y. 
f subsidized steamship lines, which is one of the 
fundamental matters in the question of expansion. W, 4 
itis probable that either fashea or Grea, Britain She Globe= ern icke Co, 
CINCINNATI. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. BOSTON. 

















vill subsidize a line to run from New Zealand, 
nd take away from our country what promises to 
e one of the largest trade revenues of the future; 
r, certain as the day, the South Sea Islands are 


lestined to become valued properties, so let no “ELASTIC ” 


in stay away from them because of the seem- 


ngly distant purpose of governments to subsidize \ CABINETS 


line of steamers. 
Somewhere in that mysterious part of the South 





A system of units fitted 


icific Ocean, where one day merges into another with every convenience 
keep chronometers straight and to keep man- // for filing business papers. 
nd from trouble in marking the flight of years, A living, growing cabinet. 
e the Samoan Islands, three in number, of which It grows with your busi- 
e smallest, Tutuilla, is the property of the United ness and your business 
ites. The recent division of the islands, which \ with it. Carried in stock 


connected with the United States and with  ? —.. ate 
istralia and New Zealand by regular mail ae aa -" mt aad 
amers, has assured their future. Tutuilla, a 

ich is as large as the state of Rhode Island, “ ” 
ntains many acres of the richest soil, and would weit ™ 

ke a fruitful dwelling place for 100,000 ambi- \ an ee 
us men. It could be converted into vast plan- Sige eet Sa ee, Snt See, Ba. 
ons of coffee, vanilla, tobacco, cocoanuts, and 
zens of other native products, while a thriving 
wn could be made to flourish beneath the 
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Ten cents a day, on the 
average, will secure for 
you $1,000 at the end 
of twenty years. 


Should you die the day after the policy is 
ed your family gets the $1.000. 
amounts in proportion. 
will lend you money on this policy. 
After three years it will be in full force nearly 
Twelve Years Longer, no premiums being re- 
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flower-clad trees on its beach. Apia, in Samoa, 
is one of the most prosperous towns in the south 
seas, and its future is assured. It was in the hills 
north of this place that Robert Louis Stevenson, 
after roaming the earth for a paradise, found one. 
It was there he died. 

The necessity for skilled men in many of the 
professions is now taking numbers to the south 
seas. Dentists, doctors, and engineers are in de- 
mand, but what are needed most are agriculturists 
and pearl fishers. In the Fijis are many good 
chances, and in the Marquesas, which lie in a di- 
rect line between San Francisco and Tahiti, are to 
be found plantations where white men have never 
trod. It is to these islands that the world will 
look some day for its fruit and coffee, and where 
land will rise beyond ordinary values. 

When a man goes to any of these favored islands 
to live, no inducement beyond the glitter of gold 
will ever lure him away. Life there is a dream. 
Sunshine and flowers and birds are ever in the 
air; summer is the only season; contentment is 
the one great sentiment that seems to blossom 
in the evergreen trees and plants, and to spread its 
fragrance everywhere. Somehow, it is a place 
where Care seems to be a stranger. 

When I stood on the deck of the little brigan- 
tine ‘‘Galilee,’’ that bore me away from Tahiti, and 
watched the tall peaks of the Diadem sink beneath 


| the distant margin of the horizon, I could only 


| victories he won, 





compare it to a heaven sinking beyond the con- 
fines of the earth, which I would never, never see 
again. As the darkness fell, how I wished that 
the little ship would turn from the civilization that 


lay in the blackness beyond back to that golden | 


glory of the sunlit seas! 


“ . 7 


ARE YOU IN THE LINE OF PROMOTION ? 
70U may wonder why you are not advanced, or 
why some one else is promoted above you 
when you feel that you are more worthy. But 
are you really in line of promotion? Have you 


‘studied every detail of your business as an artist | 


studies his canvas? Have you read books which 
bear upon your vocation in order to broaden your 
knowledge and make you of more value to your 
employer in the event of your promotion? Are 
you the best man or woman in your department? 

If you cannot answer these questions in the 
affirmative,—if you are not better qualified than 
any one around you,—then you cannot expect to 
be advanced. 

“ 


WHAT DETERMINATION DID 


WHE young Stonewall Jackson, one of the 

most awkward, ungainly, and, seemingly, 
unpromising youths that the South has produced, 
heard of a vacancy at West Point, he jmmediately 
went to Washington, determined to get the ap- 
pointment, and he got it. 

When he reached West Point, the other boys 
laughed at him, but one of them, with more pen- 
etration than his companions, said: ‘‘ That fellow 
looks like he’s come to stay.’ He did stay. 

He worked hard, economized, and saved enough 
from his cadet’s pay, after covering all expenses, 
to buy his sister a silk dress. 

The world knows what battles he fought, what 
in the last years of his liie. 

It was determination that gave to history this 
splendid name. 

a 


BE KING IN YOUR LINE 


B= king in your line. The world does not de- 

mand that you be a physician, a lawyer, a 
farmer, or a merchant; but it does demand 
that, whatever you do undertake, you will do it 
with all your might and with all the ability you 
possess. It demands that you be a master in 
your line. 

The world does protest against a good shoe- 
maker doing bad cobbling in a legislature; it does 
protest that a farmer shall not still do farming 
while in the pulpit, that a dry goods clerk who 
would make a good engineer shall not continue to 
handle the yard-stick. 


WHAT IS THE BEST EDUCATION ? 


This seems to be one of the questions of the 
ages. 
many centuries ago and he replied: ‘‘It is that 
which gives to the body and to the soul all the 
beauty and all the perfection of which they are 
capable."’ 


Some enterprising person asked it of Plato | 
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NEW GOMMUNITIES 


Prediction of Dr. Ogborne 


‘There is no question in my mind but t 
whole communities who now suffer from the | 
effects of coffee, would be revolutionized if t) 
knew of the actual facts regarding the use of co! 
and the help that could be obtained trom the 
of Postum Cereal Food Coffee. In my own ca~ 
coffee produced dizziness, heart palpitation, 
sallowness of complexion. When | abando1 
the ordinary coffee and took up Postum, the di 
culties were removed.’’ Rev. W. N. Ogbor 
Hammonton, N. J. 

Some people, when trying to break off the cot'« 
habit, feel the lack of the stimulant so much t! 
they mix halt coffee and half Postum, then gr 
ually reduce the amount of coffee until they drink 
Postum alone. 

Most people can break off from coffee at on 
if they can have the Postum Food Coffee, for tx 
taste of the two is so much alike, that many times 
the change is not noticed. The user invaria))| 
improves in health, and in a month's time, shows 
a marked change for the better. 
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Is perhaps the smoothest writ- 
ing pen ever made. It has a 
stub point, and rounded a 
trifle so as not to catch in the 
paper. Is flexible and pliant. 
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A Sanday Suapentte’ Suggestion—A gift of 
never ending usefulness and a 
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giver. Your Choice of these pop 
ular styles, superior to the 


$3.00 STYLES 


of other makes, for only 


Try it a Week. If not suited, 
we buy it back. Finest qualit 
hard rubber holder, 14k. Diamon 
Point Gold Pen, any desired flexi- 
bility in fine, medium or stub, and 
the ree perfect ink feed. By mail, 

tpaid on receipt of $1.00 (reg- 
istration 8c. extra.) 
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Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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\ KNIGHT OF TEN TALENTS 
K. S. FINE 


GREAT writer once chose for his watchword 
A that line of Rivarol’s, ‘‘Genius is only 
great patience.’’ So, to the energetic boy, 
om whom the business man develops, success 
eems to mean only great perseverance and a 
ietermination to put the very best of himself into 
vhatever work comes first to hand. 
A distinguished English journalist once told the 
riter that the two most versatile and original men 
e had ever met were Cecil Rhodes and Will- 
im C. Van Horne, K. C. M. G. The latter rose 
from the position of a telegraph messenger in a 
mall Illinois town to the presidency of one of the 
irgest and longest of railroads, and a knighthood 
t the distinguished order of St. Michael and St. 
George, bestowed by Her Britannic Majesty for 


1900 





WILLIAM C. VAN HORNE, K. C. M.G 


eminent public service. Born in Joliet, Illinois, 
in February, 1843, he began life as a messenger 
boy at a railway station there. Later, he became 
a telegraph operator on the Illinois Central, and in 
1858 was employed by the Michigan Central Rail- 
way Company. These positions he filled with 
credit. He was determined to ‘‘get on’’ in the 
world, to make something of himself. His suc- 
cess has shown how earnest was his ambition. 

At twenty-one he was appointed a ticket agent 
and telegraph operator on the Chicago and Alton 
Railway, also acting as a train dispatcher, superin- 
tendent of telegraph and divisional superintend- 
ent. In 1872 he became general superintendent 
f the St. Louis, Kansas and Northern Railway, 
then general manager of the Southern Minnesota 
Railway. Subsequently, he was appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
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“THE usual way to buy a piano is from a retail dealer or agent. We do not sell our pianos 

| in this way. We supply our pianos direct from our factory to retail purchasers. We do 

not employ a single salesman or agent, and we have no salesroom except our factory. We 

transact all of our business, and ship all of our pianos direct from our factory. As our expenses 
are small, a very small profit pays us. 

No matter how far away you live, our improved system of doing business makes it actu- 

ally more convenient and more satisfactory to buy a piano from us than to buy one from a 
local dealer in your own town or city. 


Everyone who intends to purchase a piano should have 
our complete catalogue. We send it free on request. 


FREIGHT PREPAID. We will send this piano, or your choice of 2 
other Wing Pianos, on trial, to any part of the United States, al 
freight p aid by us. We will allow ample time for a thorough exam- 
—— and trial in the home, and if the piano is not entirely satis- 


factory in every respect, we will take it back at our own expense. 

There is no risk or expense to the person ordering the piano. No money is sent to 
us in advance; we, pay all freights. 

imitates perfectly the tenes of the Nan- 

Che Instrumental Attachment sie cir iar, thine and tanto 

sie wvision for these instruments, 

with and without piano Wage ean be played just as a by a single Ney Ee the piano as 





rendered by a partor orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been patented by us and 
rr rere t it cannot be had in. any other piano, although there are several imitations of it. 
For price and terms +e > te hy on WING PIANOS, write us. 
eerie OLD INSTRUMEN’ 'S TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 





WING & SON, 


312-314 East 12th Street, NEW YORK. 








and St. Paul Railway, and in 1881 was made gen- 


eral manager of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
\fterwards he became president of the company, 
with its nine thousand miles of railway. 

Like many another American lad, William Van 
Horne had the elements of success. No idler 
was he; no waster of his own or his employ- 
er's time. Faithful work came first; then rational 
employmentof his scanty leisure. It seems almost 
pathetic to hear of the lonely lad, wearied by his 
hard day's work, spending his nights in studying 
Japanese art, forsooth! From those early days to 

e present time the art, history and literature of 

ipan have had a fascination for Sir William, and 

t this moment his Japanese cotlection is one of 
the most complete in America or Europe. Marked 
iccess in all the various grades of railway life, 
nding with his construction, inauguration and 


triumphant operation of the Canadian Pacific | 


Xailroad, and the honors awarded him by a grate- 
‘ul sovereign, have crowned his business career. 
lis artistic laurels are no less certain, and some 
ay ere long the world will be surprised by the 
blication of his chef-d’euvre, a history of 
panese art, probably in twenty volumes, illus- 
ted in colors by Sir William himself, with 
‘tches of all the exquisite gems in his own col- 
tion, On this treatise and its illustrations, Sir 





Satisfactory Underwear 
at Popular Prices. 


The best that modern machinery and skilled 
labor can produce—thoroughly well made 
and reliable, knit from yarns of fine 
quality, shaped to fit, yielding to every 
motion of the body yet always remain- 
ing in place. 


The Munsing 
Underwear 


offers a maximum of comfort at a mini- 
f mum of expense. It combines perfection 
of fit and finish with reasonableness of 
price and Pleases the Most Fastidious. 
Made in sixteen styles and thirteen qualities 
Ladies’ Union Suits, $1.00 to $3.50 
Children’s Union Suits, 75c to $2.00 
Men’s Union Suits, $1.50 to $5.00 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Vests and Pants at correspond- 
low prices. 
For samples and complete information, 
address NORTHWESTERN KNITTING CO. 
711 Third Ave. N., Minneapolis, Mian. 


A DOLL’S UNDERSHIAT SENT FREE 
to parents giving name of dealer and stating 
for how many children they buy underwear, 
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i) Knew Them.” 
ise2 the Ingersoll Watch Enterprise was born, 
in that year less than one hundred watches per 
were made and sold. From this excel ent seed 
ted in the soil of an appreciative public has 
the giant industry which, in 1899, produced 
e million perfect watches,—more than 3,000 
And this growing greatness enables us to 
better value to our patrons, The pur- 
to-day is not get- 


day 


ing the indifferent product of an experiment—or 
probable failure, but an example of the 


suc 


asin the history of watch-making,an accurate, 


reliable time-keeper. 
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old by 10,000 dealers or sent postpaid in U.S. & Camada, for 61 by the makers. 
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Information and book of letters from many users,free. 
Wilson Ear Drum Co., 387 Trust Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 
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when you use 


The only scientific sound conductors. 
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Bills Copied 


you 


While Writing 


No press; no water; no brush; no 
Awork. Any ink; any pen; any paper. 
cm Our Pen-Carbon paper never smuts. 
Our patent clip holds bill firm. Our 


PEN-CARBON 
INVOICE BOOK 


makes a perfect copy—the clearest carbon copy 
ever saw. Page is always perfectly flat. Book 


copies 1200 invoices, bills, receipts, etc., with one 


filler. Nominal cost. If your dealer does not 
keep it send for description and free specimen 
of work. 


PEN-CARBON MANIFOLD CO., 
Dept. 2 145-7-9 Centre St., New York. 














SUCCESS 


William has been working for years during his 
leisure hours. He has in his residence at Mon- 
treal a magnificent collection of paintings, ancient 
and modern,—the Dutch seventeenth century 
school being largely in evidence, while modern 
French, English and Spanish artists are repre- 


| sented. Sir William is himself no mean artist, 
| and oil paintings take high rank among the per- 


formances of amateurs. How, amid the engross- 
ing occupations of a railroad president, in active 
control of each and every department of the gi- 
gantic corporation, with its lines of communica- 
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“DAINTY FOOD” 


Turns Pale Cheeks to Pink 
Our best physicians of the present day seek 
cure patients by the use of food, rather than hea, 


190 


| drugs, and this is the true method, for all phys 


tion extending from Nova Scotia to China, he has | 


been able to display his remarkable versatility, 
almost passes comprehension. 
knight is a prosperous amateur farmer in two 
provinces, a cultivator of over one hundred species 


| of mushrooms in a special gteenhouse in Mon- 








| treal, is president in actual ,control of a large 


pulp and paper company owning two thousand 
miles of the finest spruce in the world, designs 
Stations, houses, and hotels, reads papers at the 
meetings of the ‘‘ Pen and Pencil Club’’ of Can- 
ada, entertains generously all celebrities visiting 
Montreal, and latterly has organized an immense 
syndicate—said to be the most powerful ever as- 
sembled in America,—to acquire and develop the 
railroads of Cuba. The secret of the man’s suc- 
cess is a resolve made early in life never to waste 
time, and to be as scrupulous in turning his own 
time to good account as to faithfully occupying his 
working hours in the service of his employers. 
No human project seems too arduous for him, and 
when to his huge mental capacity there is added 
one of the sweetest of dispositions, and most 
unassuming of demeanors, one reason may be 








cians agree that only from food can the body b 
rebuilt. 

Many people fail to give their physicians credi: 
for after living on poorly selected or badly cooke 
food for a long time, perhaps, and when their ai 
ments become chronic, they expect the Doctor 
with some magic potency, to instantly rebuil: 


| them. 


Yet the gallant | 


found for the evolution of the millionaire knight | 


from the ruddy-faced urchin running errands in 
Illinois. 


He can not only criticise, but sit down and paint 


a picture that will pass for a Temer’s by a college | 


professor ; read Spanish, Italian and Japanese 
with facility; and tell the period, the value and 
the name of the maker of any Chinese or Japanese 
vase or bowl that has been fashioned within the 
past one hundred years. 

Sir William's four watchwords are: Accuracy, 
honesty, sobriety and industry. 


THE HEEDLESS CHEVALIER 


CHARLES H. GARRETT 


. © horse, to horse! I'll ride away; 
There is no curb for me! 
So loose my rein, I must not stay, 
But shape my destiny ! 


‘*O’er mountain ridge, o'er valley slope, 
I'll spur my champing steed; 
Adieu, adieu !—a cheer for hope,— 
No caution do I need ! 


‘** The world is free, the world is wide,— 
I'll take no beaten road; 
No other man shall be my guide, 
No purpose fixed, a goad ! 


* So loose my rein, and let me go! 
Ah, ha! you'd have me heed ?"’ 
For answer came—‘' Think you, you know 
‘To where your road may lead ?"’ 


**Go to,"’ he cried, in headlong zest, 
‘*To argue would be vain; 
No mortal yet has made a quest, 
But battled storm and rain. 


‘*Give way, give way! no day will last 
Until I journey far; 
I give to you the present,—past,— 
‘he future is my star !"’ 


He struck his spurs, and dashed ahead, 
And waved his hat on high; 

When sank the.sun, a burning red, 
He rode into the sky. 


And still he rode when sank the night, 
Nor thought to feed his beast; 

But, with the first gray streaks of light, 
Surprised, he faced the east ! 


He laughed, he cried! ‘It is a proof! 
Uncertain was my course; 

And I have sought no food, no roof, 
Nor turned my weary horse. 


‘* Without an aim to reach a goal ! 
With folly this is fraught; 
Now, why should not some wiser soul 
Have given me a thought?" 


With ne'er a word of self-reproach, 
Rode back that chevalier; 

When others now advice would broach, 
He lends a willing ear. 


The moral here is plainly writ : 
No matter if you're old, 

It's better far—and greater wit,— 
To weigh what you are told. 





This is not possible. The only true method | 
to turn as quickly as can be, from poor food t 
good. <A young lady, Miss Alice Hendricks, em 
ployed at the corner of Fourth and Race streets 
Cincinnati, O.; says: ‘‘I was variously treate: 
for my nerves, muscles, lungs, etc., but none o! 
the treatment gave me relief from the pains. 

‘*About a year ago, my appetite failed com 
pletely and I began to have sinking spells simila: 
to fainting, then I took all the manner of tonics 
and stimulants, but they were of no effect. I ha 
been brought to quit drinking coffee and takin, 
Postum Food Coffee in its place, and gradual], 
began to get a little better. 

‘«Someone suggested that if I found Postum 
Food Coffee so beneficial, | had better use Grape- 
Nuts food, as they were both the children of one 
brain. I commenced on Grape-Nuts food for 
breakfast, having Postum Food Coffee with it. | 
found the food so dainty, delicious, and appetiz 
ing that I always looked forward to breakfast wit! 
pleasure. 

‘«Shortly this diet, 


after commencing my 


wretched pain in the side was greatly improved, 
and now, a year later, it has gone entirely, als: 
the sinking spells; in fact, my pale cheeks have 
changed to pink, I have gained back more than 
the twenty pounds I lost, and am thoroughly well 
in every way.’’ 
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Health From Home Athletics 
F. S. CLIFFORD 


)LATO taught that one who is educated in mind 
and in moral nature only, and not in body 

50, is a cripple. 
Dr. Emerson, a clergyman of Boston, at one 
1e, was very delicate, but by exercise became 
orous, and has won a high reputation as a 
cher of oratory and physical culture. By his 
stem of physical development he attains health 
nd beauty, declaring that the primary object is 








DEVELOPING THE MUSCLES DEVELOPING THE 
OF THE ABDOMEN CHEST AND ARMS 








SCIENTIFIC PHYSICAL CULTURE ficGur sy “nian. 


The Stone System requires only a tew minutes a day, in your own room, just before retiring, with no apparatus whatever. Your 
| tmdividunt condition carefully considered, and mild, nocd. or vi 2 BAT se prescribed exactly as your particular requirements 
and mode of living mane, Intelligent exercise will cure or prevent most of the ills to which the flesh is heir. 

Mr. Frederick W. ne, director of Athletics of the Stone School of Scientific Physical Culture, has been director of Athletics of 
Columbia College. The si Manhattan Athletic Association, The Knickerbocker Athietic Association, and is at present acting in that 
capacity with the C —_ Athletic Asseciation. Does not overtax the heart. Both sexes and all ages—from 15 to 85— are alike benefited. 

ve booklet and measurement blank sent FREE. Write to-day. Address, 


The Stone School of Scientific Physical Culture, Suite 1649, Masonic Temple, CHICAGO ALL, 











vital supply. He means exercises which help the 
body to get nourishment from food. This is ac- 
complished by first securing the proper position 
for the vital organs. The greater the altitude of the 
vital organs, other things being equal, the greater 
the vigor. The heart beats with more perfect 
rhythm when lifted high in the chest. The lungs 
consume more air. The stomach properly secretes 
gastric juice, and the liver better secretes bile from 
the blood. The moment the vital organs are 
owered from their normal altitude, that moment 
their tone of power is lowered. It is a common 
physical defect that the vital organs are from one 
to four inches too low. 

Two wooden chairs are a very simple athletic 
apparatus, but they can be used as a very effective 
means of increasing the size and expansion of the 
chest and developing the muscles of the arms. 
The first simple exercise with the chairs is to 
stand between them, with the backs toward you, 
and, taking hold of the tops, lower yourself gently 
between them, keeping your toes on the floor; 
then slowly raise yourself with the strength of the 
arms, until the arms are straight. This seems a 
very easy thing to do, but your first experience 
will prove that it is not. 

Try this little exercise, twice or three times a 
day. Quickly and easily you will gain the power 
to lower and raise yourself many times. This 
shows you that our idea is the correct one. 

After a few days, you will see that the chest has 
commenced to expand, that your shoulders are 
thrown back into place, that you are able to take 
a fuller and deeper breath, that the arms are 
getting stronger, and that you stand more erect. 

\fter you have gained strength enough to lower 
and raise yourself between the chairs several times 


n succession, you can make the exercise a little | 


more difficult by lowering and raising yourself, 
keeping the feet off the floor. As you raise 
yourself, bring the feet forward and point out the 
toes. This greatly develops the abdominal mus- 
les, which is of great help to good digestion, 
ind to ease in walking. 

When you have obtained a good control of 
vourself from these exercises, you can swing back- 
vard and forward on the chairs, keeping the arms 
straight, and, by a dextrous movement, swing 
way from the chairs, propelling the body as far 

possible, either backward or forward, and 
nding upon the toes. This develops the 
iscles of the legs, which will give to your step 
eat elasticity. 

lo strengthen the wrists and the muscles upon 

e back of the arms, place one chair in front of 

u, the back toward you, grasp the top of the 

ck with both hands, then, lifting the chair to a 

rizontal position in front of you, straighten your 
rms to their fullest extent, keeping the chair 

eantime in its horizontal position. Then bring 


e chair straight back to the body until the top of 


e back comes under your chin, keeping the | 
‘ly erect and the head thrown back. Repeat 


Al P. os teaches by mail, with perfect success, his 
ois woboda ——- and scientific method of Physio- 
logical Exercise without | apparatus 
whatever, and requiring but a few minutes’ time in your own room just before retir 
ing. By this condensed system, more exercise can be obtained in ten minutes than 
by any other in two hours, and it is the only one which does not overtax the heart. 
It is the only natural, easy and speedy method for obtaining perfect health, 
physical development and elasticity of mind and body. 








Absolutely Cures Constipation, 
Indigestion, Sleeplessness, 


Nervous Exhaustion 
| . and Rev italizes the Whole Body . 





Pupils are of both sexes, ranging in age from fifteen to eighty-six, and all recommend the 
system. Since no two people are in the same physical condition, individual instructions are 
wiven in each case. Write at once for fall information and Booklet containing endorsements 
from many of America’s leading citizens, to 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 34-36 Washington Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Good Clothesfor Men 


Who want the best in material. 


Well Made Clothes for Men 


Who appreciate careful workmanship. 


Fashionable Clothes for Men 
Who care to be dressed in style. 


We do not furnish at any price the sort of cheap. shoddy clothing that has no attraction 
but its cheapness. We do not compete with your Ic focal clothier. Hecan't ie our kind of 
clothes. But we do make to _— order stylish, serviceable suits at from 615.00 up. Pro- 
fessors, Bankers, Doctors—good dressers from every walk of life, from Maine to California. send 
us their order yearafteryear. Write for instructions for self measurement and samples of cloth 

Our attractive book. “Good Clothes” fllustrated 

with expensive half tone engravings. tells what to 

wear on every occassion. Sent FREE on request. 


JOSEPH HUSAK MERCHANT TAILORING COMPANY, 
196 Medison Street, Chicago. 
In Business 20 Years. See Dun or Bradstreet. 


ARTISTIG MONUMENTS 
EE” WHITE BRONZE ~~~ 


Marble is entirely out of date. Granite soon gets moss-grown, discolored, requires constant 
expense and care, and eventually crumbles back to Mother Earth. Besides, it is very expensive. 
White BRONZE is strictly everiasting. It cannot crumble with the action of frost. 

Moss- is an impossibility. it is more artistic than any stone. Then why 
not investigate it? It has been adopted for nearly one hundred public monuments, and 
by thousands of delighted customers in ali parts of the country. It has been on the 
market over twenty years and is an established success. We have designs from $4.00 
to $4,000.00. Write at once for free designs and information. It puts you under no 
obligations. . . . We Deal Direct and Deliver Everywhere. 


THE are. eee GOMPANY 
3888 Howard Avenue -«- = = = BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 


Solid 14-kt. Geld Pen in Hard Rabber Enaraved Holder: simple construction, always ready, no shaking; works perfectly; no blotting. 
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| WANTED 

If your dealer will not supply ~by 5, sent anywhere, -paid, complete with filler and full directions. All our pens 


pens : : 
eed means mone f it, jogue of Fountain NY i id Pens for the asking. 
are guaranteed Li and - UNTAE als ‘Company, Room a7, 26 STREET, NEW YORK. 


ar 00 PEN, — 
TRY YOUR TAIN 4 For correspondents and stenographer. Price 6.80. a 
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“«By Their Werks Ye Shall Know Them.” 
In 1892 the Ingersoll Watch En ise was born, 
and in that year leas than one handred wate hes per 
day were made and sold. From this excel ent seed 
planted in the soil of an appreciative public has 
grown the giant industry which, in 1899, produced 
over one million perfect wate n 
per pve And this growing greatness enables us to 
give still better value to our patrons. The pur- 
chaser ofan Ingersoll Watch to-day is not get- 
ting the indifferent prodact of an experiment—or 
probable failure, but an example of the 
sueceas in the history of watch-making,an accurate, 
reliable time-keeper. 
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You Hear! | 


when you use | 


Wilson’s zn" Ear Drums | 


The only scientific sound conductors. 
Invisible, comfortable, efficient. They 
fit in the ear. Doctors recommend 
them. Thousands testify to their 
perfection and to benefit derived. 
information and book of letters from many users, free. 
Wilson Ear Drum Co., 387 Trust Bidg., Louisville, Ky. | | 
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* No press; no water; no brush; | 
mawork. Any ink; any pen; any po 
fea Our Pen-C arbon paper never smuts. 
7 Our patent clip holds bill firm. Our 


PEN-CARBON 
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makes a perfect copy—the clearest carbon copy 
you ever saw. Page is always perfectly flat. Book 
copies 1200 invoices, bills, receipts, etc., with one 
filler. Nominal cost. If your dealer does not 
keep it send for description and free specimen 

of work. 

PEN-CARBON MANIFOLD CO., 
Dept. 2 145-7-9 Centre St., New York. 











almost passes comprehension. 


SUCCESS 


William has been working for years during his 
leisure hours. He has in his residence at Mon- 


treal a magnificent collection of paintings, ancient | 


and modern,—the Dutch seventeenth century 
school being largely in evidence, while modern 
French, English and Spanish artists are repre- 
sented. Sir William is himself no mean artist, 


| and oil paintings take high rank among the per- 


formances of amateurs. How, amid the engross- 
ing occupations of a railroad president, in active 
control of each and every department of the gi- 
gantic corporation, with its lines of communica- 
tion extending from Nova Scotia to China, he has 
been able to display his remarkable versatility, 


knight is a prosperous amateur farmer in two 
provinces, a cultivator of over one hundred species 
of mushrooms in a special gteenhouse in Mon- 
treal, is president in actual ,control of a large 
pulp and paper company owning two thousand 
miles of the finest spruce in the world, designs 
Stations, houses, and hotels, reads papers at the 
meetings of the ‘‘ Pen and Pencil Club’’ of Can- 
ada, entertains generously all celebrities visiting 
Montreal, and latterly has organized an immense 
syndicate—said to be the most powerful ever as- 
sembled in America,—to acquire and develop the 
railroads of Cuba. The secret of the man’s suc- 
cess is a resolve made early in life never to waste 
time, and to be as scrupulous in turning his own 
time to good account as to faithfully occupying his 
working hours in the service of his employers. 
No human project seems too arduous for him, and 
when to his huge mental capacity there is added 
one of the sweetest of dispositions, and most 
unassuming of demeanors, one reason may be 
found for the evolution of the millionaire knight 
from the ruddy-faced urchin running errands in 
Illinois. 

He can not only criticise, but sit down and paint 
a picture that will pass for a Temer’s by a college 
professor; read Spanish, Italian and Japanese 
with facility; and tell the period, the value and 
the name of the maker of any Chinese or Japanese 
vase or bowl that has been fashioned within the 
past one hundred years. 

Sir William's four watchwords are : 
honesty, sobriety and industry. 
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THE HEEDLESS CHEVALIER 

CHARLES H. 

“T° horse, to horse! I'll ride away; 
There is no curb for me! 


So loose my rein, I must not stay, 
But shape my destiny ! 


GARRETT 


‘*O'er mountain ridge, o'er valley slope, 
I'll spur my champing steed; 
Adieu, adieu !—a cheer for hope,— 
No caution do I need! 


‘*The world is free, the world is wide,— 
I'll take no beaten road; 
No other man shall be my guide, 
No purpose fixed, a goad ! 


* So loose my rein, and let me go! 
Ah, ha! you'd have me heed?" 
For answer came—‘‘ Think you, you know 
‘To where your road may lead ?"’ 


‘**Go to,"” he cried, in headlong zest, 
‘To argue would be vain; 
No mortal yet has made a quest, 
But battled storm and rain. 


‘‘Give way, give way! no day will last 
Until I journey far; 
I give to you the present,—past,— 
The future is my star!" 


He struck his spurs, and dashed ahead, 
And waved his hat on high; 

When sank the.sun, a burning red, 
He rode into the sky. 


And still he rode when sank the night, 
Nor thought to feed his beast; 

But, with the first gray streaks of light, 
Surprised, he faced the east ! 


He laughed, he cried! ‘‘It is a proof! 
Uncertain was my course; 

And I have sought no food, no roof, 
Nor turned my weary horse. 


‘* Without an aim to reach a goal ! 
With folly this is fraught; 
Now, why should not some wiser soul 
Have given me a thought?" 


With ne'er a word of self-reproach, 
Rode back that chevalier; 

When others now advice would broach, 
He lends a willing ear. 


The moral here is plainly writ : 
No matter if you're old, 

It's better far—and greater wit,— 
To weigh what you are told. 


Yet the gallant | 
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“DAINTY FOOD” 


Turns Pale Cheeks to Pink 


Our best physicians of the present day seek 
cure patients by the use of food, rather than heay 
drugs, and this is the true method, for all phys 
cians agree that only from food can the body b 
rebuilt. 

Many people fail to give their physicians credi: 
for after living on poorly selected or badly cooke 
food for a long time, perhaps, and when their ai 
ments become chronic, they expect the Doctor 
with some magic potency, to instantly rebuil 
them. 

This is not possible. The only true method | 
to turn as quickly as can be, from poor food t 
good. <A young lady, Miss Alice Hendricks, em 
ployed at the corner of Fourth and Race streets 
Cincinnati, O.; says: ‘‘I was variously treate 
for my nerves, muscles, lungs, etc., but none ot! 
the treatment gave me relief from the pains. 

‘*About a year ago, my appetite failed com- 
pletely and I began to have sinking spells simila: 
to fainting, then I took all the manner of tonics 
and stimulants, but they were of no effect. I had 
been brought to quit drinking coffee and taking 
Postum Food Coffee in its place, and gradually 
began to get a little better. 

‘«Someone suggested that if I found Postun 
Food Coffee so beneficial, I had better use Grape- 
Nuts food, as they were both the children of onc 
brain. I commenced on Grape-Nuts food for 
breakfast, having Postum Food Coffee with it. | 
found the food so dainty, delicious, and appeti: 
ing that I always looked forward to breakfast wit! 
pleasure. 

‘Shortly after commencing this diet, my 
wretched pain in the side was greatly improved, 
and now, a year later, it has gone entirely, als: 
the sinking spells; in fact, my pale cheeks have 
changed to pink, I have gained back more than 
the twenty pounds I lost, and am thoroughly well 
in every way.’’ 
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safe and sure. 120 page 
catalog of arms and am- 
munition, 300 illustrations 
colored cover by Frederic 
Remington mailed for 3 
stamps. 


Marlin fire Hrms Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Health From Home Athletics 
F. S. CLIFFORD 

ATO taught that one who is educated in mind 
and in moral nature only, and not in body 

o, is a cripple. 
Dr. Emerson, a clergyman of Boston, at one 
ie, was very delicate, but by exercise became 
orous, and has won a high reputation as a 
cher of oratory and physical culture. By his 
stem of physical development he attains health 
nd beauty, declaring that the primary object is 








DEVELOPING THE 
CHEST AND ARMS 


DEVELOPING THE MUSCLES 
OF THE ABDOMEN 














vital supply. He means exercises which help the 
body to get nourishment from food. This is ac- 
complished by first securing the proper position 
for the vital organs. The greater the altitude of the 
vital organs, other things being equal, the greater 
he vigor. The heart beats with more perfect 
rhythm when lifted high in the chest. The lungs 
onsume more air. The stomach properly secretes 
gastric juice, and the liver better secretes bile from 
the blood. The moment the vital organs are 
towered from their normal altitude, that moment 
their tone of power is lowered. It is a common 
physical defect that the vital organs are from one 
to four inches too low. 

Two wooden chairs are a very simple athletic 
apparatus, but they can be used as a very effective 
means of increasing the size and expansion of the 
chest and developing the muscles of the arms. 
The first simple exercise with the chairs is to 
stand between them, with the backs toward you, 
and, taking hold of the tops, lower yourself gently 
between them, keeping your toes on the floor; 
then slowly raise yourself with the strength of the 
arms, until the arms are straight. This seems a 
very easy thing to do, but your first experience 
will prove that it is not. 

Try this little exercise, twice or three times a 
day. Quickly and easily you will gain the power 
to lower and raise yourself many times. This 
shows you that our idea is the correct one. 

After a few days, you will see that the chest has 
commenced to expand, that your shoulders are 
thrown back into place, that you are able to take 
a fuller and deeper breath, that the arms are 
getting stronger, and that you stand more erect. 

After you have gained strength enough to lower 
and raise yourself between the chairs several times 
in succession, you can make the exercise a little 
more difficult by lowering and raising yourself, 
keeping the feet off the floor. As you raise 
yourself, bring the feet forward and point out the 
toes. This greatly develops the abdominal mus- 
cles, which is of great help to good digestion, 
ind to ease in walking. 

When you have obtained a good control of 
vourself from these exercises, you can swing back- 
vard and forward on the chairs, keeping the arms 
traight, and, by a dextrous movement, swing 

way from the chairs, propelling the body as far 

possible, either backward or forward, and 
nding upon the toes. This develops the 
iscles of the legs, which will give to your step 
eat elasticity. 

lo strengthen the wrists and the muscles upon 

e back of the arms, place one chair in front of 

u, the back toward you, grasp the top of the 

ick with both hands, then, lifting the chair to a 

rizontal position in front of you, straighten your 

ms to their fullest extent, keeping the chair 
eantime in its horizontal position. Then bring 

e chair straight back to the body until the top of 

e back comes under your chin, keeping the 
ody erect and the head thrown back. Repeat 
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SUCCESSFULLY 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 


SCIENTIFIC PHYSICAL CULTURE 


| The Stene System requires only a few minutes a day, in your own room, just before retiring, with no apparatus whatever. Your 
| individual condition carefully considered, and mild, medium, or vigorous exercise pres 


rescribed exactly as your particular requirements 
and mode of living demand. Intelligent exercise will cure or prevent most of the ills to which the flesh is heir. 

Mr. Frederick W. Stone, director of Athletics of the Stone School of Scientific Physical Culture, has been director of Athletics of 
Columbia College. The Manhattan Athletic Association, The Knickerbocker Athletic Association, and is at present ac ting in that 
capacity with the Chic: — Athletic Asseciation. Does not overtax the heart. Both sexes and all ages—from 15 to 86— are alike benefited. 

ve beoklet and measurement blank sent FREE. Write to-day. Address, 


The Stone Samah of Scientific Physical Culture, Saite 1649, Masonic Temple, CHICAGO ALL. 





Al P. teaches by mail, with perfect success, his 
ois Swoboda original and scientific method of Physio 
logical Exercise without any apparatus 
whatever, and requiring but a few minutes’ time in your own room just before retir 
ing. By this condleunell system, more exercise can be obtained in ten minutes than 
by any other in two hours, and it is the only one which does not overtax the heart. 
It is the only natural, easy and speedy method for obtaining perfect health, 
physical development and elasticity of mind and body. 








Absolutely Cures Constipation, 
Indigestion, Sleeplessness, 


Nervous Exhaustion 
| . and Revitalizes the Whole Body . 


Pupils are of both sexes, ranging in age from fifteen to eighty-six, and all recommend the 
system. Since no two people are in the same physical condition, individual instructions are 
given in each case. Write at once for full information and Booklet containing endorsements 
from many of America’s leading citizens, to 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 34-36 Washington Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Good Clothesfor Men 


Who want the best in material. 


Well Made Clothes for Men 


Who appreciate careful workmanship. 


Fashionable Clothes for Men 
Who care to be dressed in style. 

We do not furnish at any price the sort of cheap, shoddy clothing that has no attraction 
but its cheapness. ye do not compete with your local clothier. He can't furnish our kind of 
clothes. But we do make to your order stylish, serviceable suits at from 15.00 up. Pro- 

fessors, Bankers, Doctors ressers from every walk of life. from Maine to California. send 
us their order yearafteryear Write for instructions for self measurement and samples of cloth 
Our attractive book. “Good Clothes” illustrated 

with expensive half tone engravings. tells what to 

wear on every occassion. Sent FREE on request. 


JOSEPH HUSAK MERCHANT TAILORING COMP. ° 
196 Medison Street, Chicago. — 
In Business 20 Years. 











See Dun or Bradstreet. 


ARTISTIG MONUMENTS 
An Sie” WHITE BRONZE ~~~~ 


Marble is entirely out of date. Granite soon gets moss-grown, discolored, requires constant 
expense and care, and eventually crumbles back to Mother Earth. Besides, it is very expensive. 
White BRONZE is strictly everlasting. It cannot crumble with the action of frost. 

Moss-growth is an impossibility. It is more artistic than any stone. Then why 
not investigate it? It has been adopted for nearly one hundred public monuments, and 
by thousands of delighted customers in all parts of the country. It has been on the 
market over twenty years and is an established success. We have designs from $4.00 
to $4,000.00. Write at once for free designs and information. It puts you under no 
obligations. . .. We Deal Direct and Deliver Everywhere. 


THE SET a GOMPANY 


3858 Howard Avenue - = = = BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 


Solid 14-kt. Gold Pen in Hard Rubber Enaraved Holder: simple construction, always ready, no shaking; works perfectly; no blotting. 


AGENTS 
| WANTED 
{ ; sent a paid, complete with filler and full directions. 
Se ante eos a A ho 4 Sem want nario Comicmos ot of Fountain an “§Gold Pens for the askin 

LINCOLN FOUNTAIN. PEN COMPANY, Reom 87, 36 STREET. Sew 



























All our pens 





SEE AND 


| TRY YOUR PEN 


| BEFORE BUYING 





correspondents stenogra 
FOUNTAIN PENS at = wil Dey If fow mtinta ctor ths Bx 


E 
$1.25, which they will refand if Aleaatistied after a week's trial. Agents Wanted. ¥. , CLEVFLASD, ©. 
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vnds chest, develops bust,cures round shoulders and weak 
reduces corpulency and brings perfect physical develop- 


WHTELY EX£RCISE 


sused alike by athletes and iny alids by men, wo- 
i children. Send 8@c for “Physical Educa- 
1 Anderson. of Yale. Every p ge of this 50 
nteresting and meets somebody’s need. New 

st ont, fully illustrated. 
WHITELY is mate in four grades 82, 88, O4 and 
Sold by de alers or sent on receipt of ore e. 
not satisfa: ‘tory. Thenew ** Ti 
llustrations and sparkling 


tien,” 


85 


ginal 
lo Whitely Exercise is to Rightly Evercise. 


Whitely Exerciser Company, 45 Marine Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 












ean be enlarged 1 inch and strengthened 50 per cent in one 
month by using the Hercules Gradusted Gymnastic 
Club and Strength Tester 5 minutes each day. It will 
elop and strengthen the arms, chest, back and waist in 
ess than one-half the time required by any other apparatus 
known. The ye man can become strong and healthy by 
Write for descriptive pamphlet and price-tist to 


HERCULES, Box 3559 KX, BOSTON, mass. 


CooKk’s 
FLAKED RICE. 


its use 





ABSOLUTELY NO COOKING. 


‘The convenience of this article is evi- 
dent, its nutritive value can only be 
realized through 


*“GOOD FOR BABY, TOO." 





LARGE PACKAGE 16 CENTS. 
More nourishing than beef. 
Healthiest food on earth. 
Receipt book in every package. 
Follow directions. 
CZook’s Flaked Rice Co., 


1 Union Square, New York City. 
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Delicious Con- 
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' THE FELIX CO 
| __Newark .N. J. | 





Highly recommended by | 
speakers and singers | 








iS YOUR INSTEP LOW ? 


GILBERT'S HEEL CUSHIONS 
“Worn inside the shoe.” 


Arch the Instep, Increase 
Height, Make Better Fitting 
Shoes, Remove Jar in Walk- 







ing. Indorsed a ae ng 
Suaply pinced in the heel, felt down. Don’t require 
.; 84 in., 35e.; 1 in., 50e. ——_ STAt shoe and dept mores 


READ 


Send name, size shoe. red, and 2c. stamp for pair 
on ten days’ trial. GiLbeR toy o., & Kim St., Rechester, N.Y. 
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ac cts sent FREE. | 





SUCCESS 
the motion as many times as you can. 
develops the upper part of the chest. 

Another trick with one chair is to grasp the top 
of the back with the left and the edge of the seat 
with the right hand, and then with a slight spring 
to jump between the hands to the other side of 
the chair, and then jump back again. 

A more difficult feat to accomplish with a chair 
is to grasp one of the rungs, when it is standing 
on the floor, using the lower rung if you can, and, 


This also 





1 
} 
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STRENGTHENING LIFTING 
THE WRIST 








CHAIRS 


by sheer grip of the hand, to raise it from the 
ground, keeping it in an upright position till you 
have brought it up to a level horizontal from 
the shoulder, when you are standing erect; then 
lower it slowly back to the floor, still keeping the 
chair in the same position. This may be done 
with a chair in each hand. 

Another excellent exercise is to stretch at full 
length upon the floor, extending the arms as far as 
possible back of the head, take hold of the top of 
the back of the chair and raise it slowly until you 
bring it over the chest, then slowly let it back into 
place upon the floor. After this can be done 
easily, continue the movement from the position 
over the chest, keeping the chair at arms’ length, 
and come to a sitting posture, then cross the legs 
and come to a stanc ing position, then reverse the 
movements, cross the legs, and come back to the 
sitting attitude, then lay back on the floor, letting 
the chair down back of the head. By taking a 
heavier chair from time to time, as your strength 
increases, the muscles will become so powerful 
that you can let a child stand in your hands and 
lift it up. By practice, a man can be raised from 
the floor to a position over your chest, the man 
standing in your hands. 


J 7 


Why Senator Scott Succeeded 


GENATOR N. B. Scott, of West Virginia, is 

wholly a self-made man, and he appears to be 
well made. His idea of the process is given in 
the following paragraph :— 

The work of building a successful career begins 
at the beginning, where everything else does. 
What folly to say that the young man must sow 
his wild oats to insure his settling down in the 
more sensible season of life! When I go back to 
the days when I was seeking a road to fortune in 
the West, I was, myself, adhering firmly to my de- 
termination, born of good advice, to make each 
year an improvement on the preceding one, finan- 
cially, and in every other way. If I found that 
the earnings of the current month were not suffi- 


| cient to purchase a needed pair of shoes, or a new 


| 
| 


suit, then the old shoes and the old suit must 
needs do more service until the funds were in such 
shape as to justify the expenditure without danger 
to the principle I had laid down never to go be- 
yond my current means. 


OPPORTUNITY 
TH late John J. Ingalls, in early life, wrote 


the following poem on opportunity :— 


Master of human destinies am I! 

Fame, love and fortune on my footsteps wait. 
Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 

Deserts and seas remote, and, passing by 
Hovel and mart and palace, soon or 3 

I knock unbidden once at every gate! 

If sleeping, wake,—if feasting, rise before 

I turn away. It is the hour of fate, 

And they who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 

Save death; but those who doubt or hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury, and woe, 
Seek me in vain and uselessly implore. 

I answer not, and I return no more. 
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THE “FORTIS” 


ELECTRIC EXERCISER 


Combines the most approved 
form of high-class ........ 


Medicinal Electric Apparatus 
.... with muscular exercise. 


The machine is similar to the 
gocieesy elastic exerciser which 
has been so widely used, exce 
that it is mounted on a highty 
finished oak panel, and the 
cords which wh over the pul- 
es are conductors through 

ich the current is transmit 
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© ted from the battery and in 
a duction coil to the electrode 
& handles. The current can be 
a passed from either hand 
ye through the body to the other 
re hand. or by means of the foot 
Q ylate through the body to the 
e eet. or vice versa. ‘The oe 
(w rent can be regulated by simply 
a touching a slide, from so mild 
(< as to be just perceptible, toa 
(v strength sufficient for the strong- 
v est man. 
{ All physicians now agree 
a that electricity is a most useful 
(c agent in treating almost 
a every form of disease, and 
(R the Fortis Exerciser will 
Q produce the same _ benetts 
© as medical batteries at a 
(Q fraction of their cost. This 
W exercise will be found of 
(Q incalculable benefit to nerv- 
v ous and sedentary persons, as > 
Oy a stimulant that produces vig 
orous and refreshing n.uscular 
(W contraction without subsequent >» 
(& exhaustion. For headache » 
(Q nervous weakness andexhaus- » 
(R tion, insomnia, rheumatism, > 
(Q neuralgia, and the many other » 
sR complaints for which electricity » 
is recommended by the physi- » 
_ cians, its effect » 
TERY \ 
ALMOST MAGICAL. 
The machine is perfectly con- \ 
structed, handsomely finished, \ 
and will wear indefinitely. The \ 
life of the battery is about six \ 
»\ months and it can be replaced \ 
y for 25 cents. \ 
\ 
. Send for Descriptive Booklet - 
' ‘\ 
0 Price complete $7 50 . 
§ with foot plate, Df. Y 
\ lf your dealerdon’t carry ~ 
| it, we will send by express, \ 
v prepaid. Q 
y \ 
\ THE BADGER BRASS CO. } 
| (Q) » 
Ny 10 Alice Street, Kenosha, Wis. Q 
VILLORLLLP Lf SLLSLALSSLLLL ALLL LD» 
A Perfect Form: 
SEND FOR : 


“Che Standard Chart of 
Physical Culture” 


You hang it on the wall of your bedchambe: 
It shows by carefully prepared illustrations 
and instructions the T sHentific methods by 
whales can easily develop each and every 
part of your hy to the ideal of perfection. 
Sent on Teost t of 10 cents (stamps or coin) 

State sex and occupation. ress: 


~ Fifth Ave. School of Physical Culture, 
124 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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tiealth, , Strength, Beauty 


havea sound a healthy body. Every 


~ larged and gihened to 
“part and Geer pon wnteapaclty. ity. simp e. aan G and aeteeel meth- 
ods, which insure a faultless figure, ‘orous strength, bright eyes, 


beauty, grace, good appetite, and sound sleep. Periect ith, keen 
intellect, and oy are easily attainable through 
proper training and t living. Complete personal ipetrections 
sent by mail wo ot the world. Full particulars free. 
writing from a 2c. postal card, or a 5e. ay — 
Address: see LTURE SOCIETY, Dept. 8. 100, 
; Stonecutter mreet. E. C. Leadon, England. 





CROSBY’S 
GLOVES 


Factory to Family by mail eran 
Our great $3.00 black gauntlet fur gloves; ladies’ Mocha ki 
gloves in 3 ¥ color 1.2 ; men’ 1” ocha and Reindeer 
gloves ouibaers and silk $1.50to $2.00; many other kinds 
of gloves and mittens 60 cents and upwards, a all in illustrat 
bookle Glove Pointers.” ral jallowsy, 
Calfskin, and other fur coats; Galloway whole hide robes; 
Taxidermy and Head Mounting im booklet “ Moth-Proo! t. 
Do you want hides or skins an Ay ‘or rugs or robes? (et 
our “Custom Tan Folder.” also buy raw furs. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 239, "i" "7: 
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is the Vice-Presidency a Cemetery ? 
JouN Howarp DyNes 


; R OSEVELT made the greatest sacrifice a man 
ever made. The political ambitions of a 
e are shelved in the _ vice-presidential 


| 


| 


assertion, it is reported, was made by a | 


essman visiting the White House after the 
nment of the Philadelphia convention. It 
no means an individual opinion. The view 
een widely accepted that, if Governor Roose- 


velt should become vice-president, his chances for | 


the presidential nomination four years hence 
| be greatly diminished, or possibly destroyed ; 
for, as we are toid, vice-presidents do not be- 
come presidents. They sink into dignified obscu- 
rity as presiding officers of the august senate. So 
s public life is concerned the fate awaits them 
h Senator Foraker says has overtaken the 
r issue,—that of being ‘‘ put everlastingly to 
sleep in the catacombs of American politics." 
t is not difficult to understand why this opinion 
as become widely prevalent. But is it likely 
t Colonel Roosevelt's case will be added to the 
evidence supporting it? Is it not much more 
robable that the Rough Rider with his customary 
sh will charge over the barrier of precedent 
ch obstructs the road to the White House? 
History indeed shows that the vice-presidency 
is seldom been a stepping-stone to the office of 
iief executive. To be sure, four vice-presidents 
succeeded to the higher office when the 
resident was removed by death; and three have 
een elected to the presidency. But Adams and 
fferson were chosen to occupy the minor office 
inder the original provision of the Constitution 
for electing presidents and vice-presidents. That 
iethod was devised for the purpose of giv- 
y the second position to the man next in fit- 
ss and popularity to the one chosen as president. 
nder that system it was the natural order that the 
e-president should become the next president. 
n Buren was the only other vice-president 
elected as chief executive; but it may well be 
gued that his own control of party machinery 
the great influence of Jackson would have 
siven him the nomination and election even if 
e had not been vice-president. Yet the fact 
mains that holding that office did not bar his 
y to the higher one. Besides Van Buren, J. 
Breckenridge was the only vice-president nom- 
nated in convention for the presidential office. 
Surely precedent does not point to the nomina- 
ton of Governor Roosevelt as the chief standard 
vearer of his party in 1904. Yet recent political 
story does not warrant the view that his star has 


set 
Cl 


(he choice of General Logan as a vice-presiden- 
nominee is the only instance in the history of 

the Republican party in which a prominent can- 
late for the presidential nomination was selected 

r the second place on the ticket. Though men 

{ distinction have been selected, as in the case 
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{Senator Wilson and Speaker Colfax, the rule has | 


cen to choose men by no means the best known 
the country at large. Doubtless political sagac- 


las prompted this course. The candidate | 


has seen long service in national affairs must 


defended; the comparatively unknown nominee | 


gs with him no such burden. 

\ similar principle is evident in the choices 

de by the Democratic party. Within a gener- 
nm Mr. Pendleton, Mr. Hendricks and Mr. 

‘hurman have been perhaps the only men of truly 
onal fame selected by that party for second 

place on the ticket. 

\nother principle of choice is also evident, 
especially in the Republican nominations. The 
nportance of carrying the ‘‘ pivotal’’ state has 
een a guiding consideration in the selection of 

ndidates for the vice-presidency. In a period 

luding seven nominations, Governor Roosevelt 
‘s the fifth candidate chosen from New York. 
he governor is a young man, tried in many 
rtant Civil offices, and by no means found 
g, known throughout the country for his 
n the Spanish-American War,—where could 
een found more elements of popularity ? 
lly he is not a vice-presidential candidate 
ordinary kind. 

one can tell what four years may bring 
but, in the light of recent political history 

present conditions, who has better promise 
ture in public life than the present governor 
w York? But, if the Republican ticket 

not be elected? Well, that’s another 
n, as Rudyard Kipling would say. 
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25 MASTERPIECES OF 


AMERICAN..AR 


DELIVERED FREE ON APPROVAL | 


Simply send us your name and address (a posta! card will do), before November 3rd, 
1900, mentioning this magazine, and we will forwar.' a fine portfolio containing twenty-five 
masterpieces of some of America’s greatest artists, absolutely without expense to you. We 
want you to see these pictures whether you purchase or not. If _you do not like them, return 
them to us and we will pay express charges both ways. If you decide to add them to your 
home, you can pay for them in cash or on easy monthly payments, at a special rate. 


Special price holds good until November 3d, 1900. 


HIS choice collection, representing 
thousands of dollars, is now with- 
in the means of all lovers of art, and all 
who wish to beautify the home, and is 
for the first time available in a single 
collection. Accompanying each picture 
is a portrait of the artist and a brief 
sketch of his life and his most famous 
works. 

The finest photogravure process is 
used in making these reproductions. The 
photogravure is the nearest approach to 
the painting, since all the elements of 
tone, texture and color values are pre- 
served by the most delicate and pains- 
taking workmanship. 








Each picture in this collection represents the combined efforts of the artist himself and 
the most skilful engravers. We say without fear of contradiction, that this is the most per- 
fect collection of photogravures ever produced. Each picture is printed on extra heavy 
paper, 18 x 24 inches, in the tint best suited to the subject. 

If you cannot afford to have original paintings, which would cost you from $500 to | 
$5,000 each, these photogravures are the highest form of art that you can secure with which 
to adorn your home. They make the most elegant birthday, wedding or Christmas presents 
at a trifling cost. Do not fail to write at once in order that you may take advantage of our special offer. 


THE AMERICAN ART PUBLISHING COMPANY | 


154-156-158 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


























the complete working plans and 

= yoy of pl beautiful house, all 

= Y 7.01 will send you the com- 

working P lans and —S on al carefull 

pest 80 that the builder can take them and go right to work 

express, prepaid, on bre ex subject to examination, and if 

y are sat. wid he express the balance $16.00 and 
}— 4 are yours. | not satisfactory in every way, re- 

| — Fl at my ana and | will send back your money in full. 


has ten rooms, with 

bath, pantry, seven 

saat cellar, furnace room and laundry in basement, with o-. 
liar stairs, covered back porch, entry between back porch 

refrigerator, elegant veranda and balcony with 

ng into same from upstairs hall. The sitting-room has 

ingle nook with seats and mantle, the 





. -room 
sideboard, the pantry has cupboards and shelving, 
., the parlor has a beautiful oriel window seat, the front a= 
fon oun, and te very happily located. ‘The house le plumbed for 
* jocal ouse is plum or 
cold water, ‘and | 4 fitted with every modern —_- 
4 — eo <_ stairs, and can be lete, 

in oak, in Grand Spapid for 
7 peices, in Grand aan, will compare 

throughout the country. 


new—jnst ont 
tidedly wp sodate, 
nged for convenience and home Tt is 
in which any ay would be prond to rc her 
friends, and one in which its hostess could entertain in charm- 
ingly. It will make a At ideal and an elegant home. 


IF YOU WISH ©, traf yom with 
If he 





changes in the he design. write 


for you at very low 


1 ty 
oe he ho 1d like a honse made for your especial req 
“¢ rn ne abont it and T will pat ideas in frat-claae 
aa form one send 8 sketch. charges for 
reasonable and I can please you. Write me 











N. BOWMAN 


ARCHITECT 
126 Norris Building - - GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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MAKES LONG, RICH, GLOSSY HAIR; GIVES 
FREEDOM FROM HEADACHE AND NEURAL. 
GIA; PREVENTS rerwwes rere HAIR 
AND BALDNESS 


Price, $100 


Try it six months, if not rot as represented, return it 
and money will be refunded. 


GEO. A. SCOTT, Room 27, 842 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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mail, 30¢. 
Cuffs. 








Many Advantages 

t in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. 

t, stylish, economical. 

resembles linen goods. Turn down collars are reversible and 
give double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK 
10 Collars or 5 pairs of Cuffs, 25e.; b 
in stamps for row hs Collar or pair of 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. M. 


@2” NAME SIZE AND STYLE 


When soiled, diseard. 
Send 6c. 


4 w = Curls. 





Very con- 
Made of fine cloth and exactly 

















ga 
cast iron fire pot, has shaking and dumping center 
coal. double circular wood grate, constructed so the 


ing 
saw eee heaters that retail at 
y er tay 
pecial 
and freight charges. 
if $1.00 is sent reich on ie 
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"Touee stove 
weighs 175 pounda the t 
will average 50 te T5 cents 
each 500 miles. 


or coms; greatly improved for this 
season, latest style for 1900, A BIG 
HEATER, 3 feet 8 inches high, 22\x 
22& inches on botvom, 1¢inch fire 
pot,6inch pipe, mounted with 18 

uge smooth steel draw, heavy 

te for 
re can be 


kept under complete control; large ash pan, large feed doorr; 
ash pit doors swing on double hinge, check drafts on collar and 


feed doors. 


Beautifull 


and ornamentations, highly polish: 


finished, fancy nickel mountings 
ed and eavily nickel plated 


foot rails, nickel name plate, top ring, hinge p ns and knobs; 


heavy nickel bands and mountings, en canes n 
ornamented topurn. Every steve 


— ae ted and 


and safe a guartateed. Made from the bestquality of heavy 
best 


sheet steel 


burning, best ~ Fas most economical and 


made 


If you don’t find this stove beets aes 


iron and nickel, pesitively ¢ 


pad Partor Heater 


Sos = s 


dounle the price, return it to us at yet oe 


any money sent us. 


ORDER TODAY. W 


rite 
address. SEARS, ROEBUCK & C6. Ci CHICA cad. 











MAKING BIG MONEY. 


We have thousands of agents who are reaping a 
vest selling the best to’ 
and Venus Skin Salt. 
send quickly _and secure exclusive 
xdidress The New Jersey Sdaputnctarte mg Co. (tncorp.) 


Iden har- 
ilet articles on the market—Krinogalon 
If there is not an a 3 in your a 

ror terms, 


JERSEY Cl 
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SUCCESS 
The Refining Influence of Motor Power 


W. J. YEOELL 
wits the advance and application of those 
forces which are the displacers of the horse 
as a motor power comes a marvelous and subtly 
progressive change in the public conduct. While 
the inventor has been lauding—and justly, —those 
mechanical triumphs that contribute to our mate- 
rial comfort in street travel, none have paused to 
rejoice with the ewsthete. A few years ago the 
main thoroughfares of our principal cities were, 
at their busy hours, places to be avoided by a 
person of refinement. Distressing to the eye, the 
ear, and the nostril, were those arteries of travel. 
Panting, reeking horses, underfed and_ over- 
worked, straining at enormous loads, were urged on 
by men made brutal through necessity, and profane 
by habit. Street car drivers, with an inexorable 
timekeeper and schedule to satisfy, wrangled with 
fearful oaths for precedence over teamsters with 
creaking, groaning trucks. Horses were suffering 
from diseases of the hoof and limb caused by 
careless shoeing and overwork on hard pave- 
ments, all painfully visible to the eye. 

The most common form of street dadinage was 
a flow of witless profanity. The swearing volu- 
bility of a car driver became proverbial and of 
business value, considered in relation to his abil- 
ity to force his car through a jammed thorough- 
fare. Sensitive women, and children with their 
impressions of life just forming, were forced to sit 
and listen to this till their horror became blunted 
by constant recurrence, and the contaminating in- 
fluence percolated to the home. 

In the summer, gangs of half-clad men, smell- 
ing of the stable, sat around the streets at ap- 
pointed places with relays of horses, whose 
steaming, sweating bodies and stable accessories 
made the neighborhood unbearable. This was a 
convenience for the car companies, who took this 
means to replace those animals that succumbed to 
the heat. The streets themselves fumed with the 
odors of the stable. The most solidly constructed 
pavements became littered and broken. In rainy 
weather mud was spattered over the sidewalk, 
pedestrians and drivers alike. It was an easy 
matter to tell on which side of the way your 
friend had walked, or whether he had, most un- 
fortunately, been crowded to the front platform of 
a Car. 

All this inferno-like picture was created from 
the conditions of street travel. Evil results 
reached the home and gave the child of the 
worker, already handicapped by the conditions of 
tenement house life, a contaminating glimpse of 
a still grosser life. 

But a change has come over all this and the 
eudemonist, as he mentally traces its effect on the 
individual in his public and private spheres, re- 
To-day the huge cable and the swift 
trolley whiz along almost noiselessly. The driver 
of this great conveyance must necessarily be a 
person of intelligence. With the immense car, 
loaded to its utmost capacity, yet slavishly re- 
sponsive to his touch and never, like a balky 
team, at cross purposes with him, his chief cause 
for irritation is dispersed. His vantage, raised 
well above the street and protected from the 
weather, still further removes from him temper- 
provoking conditions. No longer are his clothes 
and those of the pedestrians spattered and ruined 
with dirt, until they lose all care for appearances. 
What a difference between the bright, well- 
groomed car driver of to-day and him of former 
years! The refining influence has exténded to 
the truck driver, who respects the car driver,—not 
for himself, but by reason of the enormous weight 
and force behind him. The truckman well knows 
the meaning of a slight tap from that ponderous 
machine, even with the gentlest momentum. It 
is something to be feared, and he has long since 
ceased to argue with it. Even his own field is 
being invaded by the auto-truck. 

With this era of underground cables, of trolleys 
and automobiles, have come cleaner streets and 
streets more easily kept clean; neater workmen, 
and workmen who do not need to put forth such 
exertion to keep clean. Our esthetic senses are 
no longer outraged by the stable odors, the brutal 
treatment of overworked animals and the bad 
language of brutal men. Truly, it was the era of 
blasphemy and of woe to the sociologist, who saw 
in it a powerful influence prejudicial to thé suc- 
cess of an ideal society, which has yielded and is 
magic wand of the inventor 





of the electric motor 
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Slectric Light 
Dome 


(3rd Edition) 
Mailed, postage prepaid, for 
TEN CENTS. | 
An officer in the U.S. Army writes th 
taught him more about electricity than 
entire extensive electrical library. 

It is True | 
the book is small, but the contents is writ 
for everybody to Understand | 

and it really 


Teaches Electricity. 

Be sure to give your boys and girls a « 
without further delay. The same is illustra 
with diagrams, formule, etc. 

The book is more explicit in its teachin., | 
than schools. Ministers, Doctors, Electrici 
and professional men of note endorse it heart: 

Everybody must soon know something aly 
electricity. 


This book will put you inthe front 
providing you are willing to learn. 
Get ready to electric light your Christmas tree 





Address, J. H. MASON, 21 Worth St., New York City. | 










































WB ARE SELLING 
Battery Hanging Lamps,$10.00 
Telephone, complete, + 5.95 
Electric Door Bells,- - 1.00 
Electric Carringe Lights, 6.00 
Battery Fan Motor, - - 5 
Electric Hand Lanterns, 2.00 
Pocket Flash Lights, - 1.50 
Miniatare Electric Lamps, .40 
$8 Medical Batteries, - 8.95 
Genuine Electric Belts, 1.00 
$12 Belt with Suspensory, 2.50 
Genuine Electric Insoles, 4 
Telegraph Outfits, - - 
Battery Motors from $1to12 0 
Battery Table Lamps, - 3.00 
Necktie Lights, 76 cts. to 8.00 
Bicycle Electric Lights, 2.25 
Electric Cap Lights, - 2.0 
Electric Railway, - - 8.50 
Battery Student Lamp, - 4.00 
Dry Batteries, perdozen, 2.25 
Electric Books at low prices. 


We undersell all on E ia 
verything 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Headquarters for Electric 
Novelties and Supplies. 
Agents wanted. Send for New 
Catalogue, just out. 


y tiesforaivance- 
ment to-day. 
Pd can teach 


anyone at home by mail t 


“a ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 











or a learn Telephony, Electri: 
Electric Railways 


ic Lighting. 
also Mechanical 
gineering, Mec hanical Drawing. 
ourself to start in a new prof 
better salary. Write for our free, il 
trated book entitled ‘Can I become 
m Electrical Engineer t” 


THE ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE 
OF CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION, 


t 
on ee a 








when yeu 
wear cur Electric Scarf Pin 
The novelty of the age. Mounted wit 
Stones, emeralds, rubies and diamonds 
alone worth the money. ut 
pasa Fn | ‘can tek in eee Sent 
epaid on receipt o§ ice, 00. Als 
electric bicycle , carriage and table lamps. 
ACME ELECTRIC CO., 1659 Broadway, N.Y. 
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INCREASE YOUR SALARY! 

Send 15 ets.for three months’ trial subseription | 
“The Book-Keeper”’ 

A handsome monthly magazine for |'00* 
Keepers, Cashiers and Business M« 

will teach you Book-Keeping, Short !an 

Penmanship, Law, Short Cuts, Corpor 

tion accounting. Banking, Business !'0'"' 

ers, Amusing rithmetic, Lightning «2c 

E. H.Beach,Editor. lations, etc. $ a year. 
THE BOOK-KEEPER PUB. CO. Lté., 23 Campan Bik., Detroit. “ic 
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, VORD FOR 
CHINESE 
Obtained Under Difficulties 


IsAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND 
(of Peking University) 


people in the world stimulate their student 

with instances of success obtained 

most unusual difficulties, more than the 

se. American boys are told that Spencer 

ted his system of penmanship by writing in 

nd, English boys that Newton did his figur- 

a barn door, and Chinese boys that certain 

wthies were such diligent students that they 

ieir hair to the beams of their cottages, so that 

the nods would awaken them when they became 
and they could return to their study. 

iers pricked themselves with pins. 

Others studied by the light of a glow-worm. 
\nother bored a hole in his wall, so that his 
hbor’s light might shine through, and he 
| thus ‘‘ borrow a light,’’ which he could not 
d to buy. 

Ve have a saying that ‘‘when you turn over in 
tis time to turn out.’’ Old Ssema-kwang, 
iuthor of a great history of China, slept on a 
ilar pillar, so that, when he became restless 

enough to ‘‘turn over,’’ the pillow would roll 

under his head and awaken him, and he 
vht arise and continue his studies. 

Of Chu Fu-tze, the greatest of the Chinese 

ynmentators on Confucius, it is recorded that, if 

e awoke before daylight, and without a 
ght, he sat up in bed and meditated the next 
best thing to study, and, when daylight came, he 
recorded his thoughts. 

Stories are told of mothers who made their sons 
eat pills made of bear's gall, as a lesson on the 
jitterness of poverty; of those who cut in twain 
the web they were weaving, to illustrate the in- 

ries of playing truant. 
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class 


Ss Vy» 


was 


When Confucius said that he so loved his 
ioks that he forgot that he was growing old, he 


expressed a sentiment which has found lodgment 
n the hearts of a large proportion of the youth of 
the Flowery Kingdom. 
\ few years ago a boy from one of the poorest 
in one of the poorest regions in the 
rthern part of China had an opportunity to 
ter the Peking University. He passed through 
that school, living on the most common food and 
ressing in the plainest clothes. When he was 
iduated, he borrowed money from a Chinese 
ficial who desired to him, came to the 
nited States, was graduated at Ohio Wesleyan 
ersity, and returned to teach in his native 
na mater. 
\nother boy from the south of China, Fiuchao, 
vraduated from a small school, then went to Pe- 
king, studied medicine in the Peking University, 
| was given a position as a physician at the 
nes. Not satisfied with his education, he came 
\merica and was graduated at the Long Island 
Medical College, being physician to the Chinese 
nsul for his room and board while a student 
He returned to China, was physician to Chang 
n-huan, and accompanied him to the Queen's 
ubilee, where he was decorated by her nf&jesty. 
rhen he went to Russia, where he was decorated 
vain by the czar, and on his return to his native 
ind was given a button of the third rank. This 
is Dr. Y. K. Ts’ ao. 
During the past year in Pekir-; 


vile Ss 


assist 


University, 


SUCCESS | 





here the students are expected to live on twenty- | 


five dollars a year, *e found ourselves running 
rt of funds, and it was necessary to cut off all 
expensive articles, such as rice and flour, and 
sive them only corn meal and vegetable soup. 
Not a complaint was made. One of the students 
even wrote to a friend that what went into the 
stomach was not so important as what went into 
the head. Long before daylight the lights are lit, 
nd the students are at their books. 
iinese history is full of the names of men 
who, by energy, industry and ambition raised 
iselves from positions of servitude to posi- 
of power. Liu Pei was a seller of straw 
‘als when a boy, and one of the rulers of the 
e Kingdoms when a man. The builder of 
‘reat wall of China was the son of a secre- 
but he overthrew Chinese feudalism, 
| the warring states, and left China the great- 
oriental empires. Shun was just a farmer, 
‘ey a king, but it is said that while a farmer or 
‘avorer everything he did was done so perfectly 
‘i. not a man who labored with him would turn 
bad piece of work while he was present. 
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< \ You’re burning v 
ce. \ the candle at both ends, when you use soap e 
a L with Pearline—throwing away some of the ye 
yy money that Pearline saves. The easy work, the sy 
ay absence of rubbing, the quickness, is all a 
ei due to the Pearline. Pearline does all Sa 
@> that the soap is meant to do or can do | 3% 
yi and more besides. Soap doesn’t help sy. 
ee € and isn’t necessary. = 
e~ Soap is simply extravagance, so is Jia 
o> too much Pearline, oor BE 
a) | e sy 
oF | Pearline — no soap. | ®> 














Ne cane te open orfear. Neo tin or water to y for. 
carried in the vest pocket. Beware of imitations. 
does not have them send a two-cent stamp and his address dor “4 


Cream of Celery, Green Pea, Beef and Onion, Tomato, Bean an 


DIAMOND SOUP COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


= trouble to prepare. Keep perfectly in any climate. A package may be 
REE sy making » half pint purge of any of these varieties: 
Germ the B of Cost. 





ARE NOT CANNED SOUPS. 
They are not “concentrated soups,” “soup powders” 
or “soup stock” and are the y soups so closely 
resembling soup made bya skilled cook from the 
best fresh materials, that an epicure can find no 
difference. They are scientifically prepared from 
only choice meats and vegetables condensed and 
PUT UP IN PAPER CARTONS, each making one 
quart of heavy or two quarts of light soup, highly 
nutritious, readily digestible and of uniform quali 


ty. 


are *‘just as Retail price We per package, but if your grocer 





J. Howard Jones & Son, Sole Sales Agents. 











BEAUTIFUL 83,800 HOME. 








interior, and Beautiful exterior. Nete the pla: crange- 
ment, Meders pluinbing, Hard wooed Wy my full Cellar. Ne be 
included. Send 2e. Stamp for figured Seer plans of this design “t 
interested and several new designs net in Books, of about this cost. 
Sead me any Sketeh Idea of your own ; I will scale it up, give 
estimate cost, and cost “> full A plane. 
dnt of five other classified beoks full 
PY — things. Select books according 
to cost of house desired. Remember No. 12. 
Book Ne. 6 has 56 Gosigne tre oa ea.n00 
to 


0 $8,500 
Book Ne. 9 has 30 ( 12 stables ) ‘designs 
to $10,000 
Book Ne. 10 has 87 (20 one- story) 
$450 to 68,000 
Book Ne. 12 has 45 (Colonial New ‘99) 
Second Edition. 61,200 to $5,000 


Views, plans, descriptions, dimensions’ 
estimates, with modifications to eac = 
pees, $i each; any two, $1.0; an 

ny five, $2.50; all six, $3. 

sample designs, “ dow to Start Right and SAvE Mowry, 

silver). Booklet and 55 other | Gen SOc. All prepaid. 
Ragiés, ich. 
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[eee 
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Book Ne. 7 has 57 designs re from. 
Book Ne, § has 54 designe ane 
2,600 ¢ 
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wit TRUST 
IWS Fimming, Wo Proxen Chim ‘Chim 
A{\ I pnoy $1.00 


FREE SIX EXQUISITE, COSTLY FINCER 


ig with 9M 


a, tant ae te Gas. o Smoke, Ho Gust, Be 
adh Gon be sold oo totes tan 2 
us the mone Hines. The § pT ercestunt euepense 4 
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are sold. 
wick to. Providenes, 3 RL 





ea. Girls and boys do as well as older 


Se pis Fre, Fiat on once for bys tA Ta. Lo We mail vou 


handsome thestresea Cat- 
Northern Seap Worka, 1 12 Lake St.,0ek Park, IIL 











SAVE 1-2 YOUR FUEL 


Wasted Up Chimney 


By USING THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 


COST 82.00 AND UP. 
Money refunded if babyy hn Write for booklet on 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 14 are ce St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Se Fas 


y. Ie, a 
FConeo. 76 a 



















Pravented and Cured Tah trie. 
al Pocket which removes ¢ papeanate 2 


nm . o 
steres Vision. Positive proof of cures given. 
je success. Write for our 
Viseases free. Address: NEW WORK & 
tinue, Dept.80 





set see STOVES STEEE 


$10.00 Oak Heating Steve....64. 75 
15.00 Cook Stove........... 8.4 
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The working principle 
ofthe President improved 
Suspender is based on a 

ent arrangement which al- 
lows the suspender to adjust 
itself toevery bend ofthe body. 
It takes the weight offtheshoul- 
der. It makes working easier, 
and walking easier. It will be 
found the most comfortable sus- 
pender under every condition. It 
will be found more economical, be- 
cause trimmings will not rust. It is 
sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
Insist on getting the genuine—with the 
guarantee ticket attached. There are 









President 
Improved Suspender 


ty 






Soll 


2 For Your Estimate 


tee ticket found on each Pres 
ident Improved es entities the 
r to participate in the Presiden- 


awarded as prises for the 


formation with each suspender, or in 
our ae = free booklet— President 
Suspender are 
sold every whase, 50 cents, or can be 
. 





obtained from us direct. 


THE C.A EDGARTON MFG. CO., 
Box 223, Shirley, Mass. 


many spurious imitations, “but only one 


; 
1) mates of the popular vote of the winning 


8 
pure! 
i tial vote contest. §1500 in gold will be 
b 
“aus candidate for the Presidency. Full in- 
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Equal te the best — Made by union 
pert cutters. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


ionable and dura’ 


1620-1621 N. Clark Street, - 





for a postal card will nates 
One Cent ur ample book 


gag 40 SAMPLES OF CLOTH ™: eae. 


tions for self, Sa for you to order 
ial made 


SUITS and OVERCOATS | 
From $1Q.OO vr. 


make you our constant patron and a4 you fash- 
bie garments at half you pay local 


“=e The Hansen Tailoring Co. 


ppilere and e | 
order will 


CHICAGO. 





‘How to Know 
New York” 


104 East 4294 Street 
Divectly opposite Grand Central Depot, 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Is a little book we pub- 
lish, giving detailed infor- 
mation about the metrop- 
ohs. Send 3c. in stamps and we will mail it to you, Free. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, NEW YORK 


Rates, $1.00 and Upwards 








$ PTT VT TST SSS? } 


iS ALARY A YEAR, AR, SURE PAY % 
( VICE. STRAIGHT, 


(S$ TBO 00 et 


+ Several trustworthy men or 


travel byte ny yay Mee by tng Ses 


straight guaranteed, 
4 in business require 
to. Sande our jour rapidly 


THE DOMINE SAPENY, Dept. F, CHICAGO. 


4-002 228 


$790.00 a year and expenses. Eight 
pheno a oa a 
References. 





THE KING 
oi the 
DANCES 


Eduard Strauss 


7) 


ITTLE did Lobitsky, Lanner, or Johann Strauss, 
r., (father of Johann, Josef and Eduard 
Strauss,) imagine that the waltz, of which they 
were, in part, originators, would exist for over a 
century. Up to the present time it is still the 
recognized dance in nearly all civilized countries. 
Indeed, its popularity is on the increase. 

The varsovienne, the mazurka, the polka, the 
galop, the lanciers, the quadrille, have had their 
day and are rarely danced. The two-step, which 
is a modernized dance with partial waltz step, is 
frequently seen on the dance programmes, but the 
waltz, the dear old waltz, invariably predom- 
inates. 

The most prolific of waltz writers, and fully de- 
serving of the title of ‘* Waltz King,’’ was my 
brother, Johann Strauss. ‘‘On the Beautiful Blue 
Danube,’’ of which millions of copies were sold, 
has set myriads of feet whirling and millions 
of hearts fluttering. Then his other waltzes— 
«Artist Life,"’ ‘‘Morning Journal,’’ ‘‘ Wiener 
Blut,’’ ‘‘Bei Una'z Haus,’’ ‘‘ Wine, Wife and 
Song,’’ ‘‘Telegram,’’ ‘‘O'Schéner Mai,’’ ‘ Fle- 
dermaus,"’ ‘‘ Merry War,’’ and a hundred others, — 
are household words. Emile Waldteufel, although 
possessing a German name, is a Frenchman by 
birth, and ought to be termed the French ‘‘ Waltz 
King,"’ because, after Johann Strauss, he has 
written more popular waltzes than any other com- 














| poser, and they are danced wherever dancing is 


in vogue. 

In addition to the names of Lobitsky, Lanner, 
Johann Strauss, Sr., and Johann, Jr., should be 
added that of Josef Gungl, some of whose waltzes 
were veritable masterpieces. 

All these great names have helped to make the 
waltz popular, and they will go down along ‘‘ the 
corridors of time’’ as the masters of the art of 
dance music and purveyors of excitement and 
enjoyment to countless myriads of human beings. 

{Epitor’ s NoTE,—The advent of Eduard aye the 

present * Waltz Kin and only surviving member of the 

Strauss dynasty, should enhance the love for the waltz in thig 
country. His American tour is soon to in, and before 
leaving Vienna he penned the above tribute for the columns 
of Success. The irresistible manner of the great Viennese 
conductor and composer, while conducting his Srchestra adds 
to the charm and illusion of his hearers. Ashe stands, baton 


in hand, or playing his violin, the members of his orchestra 
follow his rhythm with the utmost exactness and his interpre- 


| tation is replete with magnetism. 


‘duard Strauss, himself, has composed ‘ Doctrinen,” 
“ Fusionen,” ‘* Fesche Geister.”’ and numberless other waltzes 
which have obtained world-wide repute. } 


ONLY A SMILE 
GEORGE MACDONALD 
Only a smile that was given me, 
On the crowded street one day, 
But it pierced the gloom of my saddened heart, 
Like a sudden sunbeam’s ray. 
The shadows of doubt hung over me, 
And the burden of pain I bore, 
And the voice of hope I could not hear, 
Though I listened o'er and o'er. 


But there came a rift in the crowd about, 
And a face that I knew passed by, 

And the smile I caught was brighter to me, 
Than the blue of a summer ae: 

For it gave me back the sunshine, 
And it scattered each somber thought, 

And my heart rejoiced in the kindly warmth 
Which that kindly smile had wrought. 





T SER- 


WE GUAR- 
ALARY. 






of travelers 
Enclose 


Only a smile from a kindly face, 
On the busy street that day! 
Forgotten as soon as given, perhaps, 
As the donor went her way. 
But straight to my heart it went speeding, 
Yo gild the clouds that were there, 
| And I found that of sunshine and life's blue skies, 
| I also might take my share. 
— 


Eliot says: ‘‘ You can't isolate yourself and say that the 
| evil in you shall not spread. Men's lives are as thor- 
oughly blended with each other as the air we breathe. 
Evil spreads as necessarily as disease. Every sin brings 
suffering to others besides those who commit it.’ 
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PIANOS 


are receiving more favorable comments to 
c day from an artistic standpoint than al! 





other makes combined. 


WE 
Challenge 


Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a VOSE 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense. You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. Send for catalogue and full 
information. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 


163 Boylston Street, - - - Boston. 


A Piano 


By Mail 


You can buy an IVERS & POND Piano 
\'ust as cheaply, as safely, and as satis 
actorily of us by mail as in person « 
jour warerooms. How? Write and we'll 
‘i cell you. 

We send our pianos on trial at our ex 
|pense to any part of the United States 
| where they are not sold by a local deale: 
\Send us a postal card and receive FRE! 
our CATALOGUE and prices for casi 
ler on EASY PAYMENTS. 

If you want a Piano, a postal card ma) 
=save you $75 to $100. Send it to-day 


IVERS & POND PIANO ¢ C0, 


147 sanennees Street, 


VIOLIN = VALUE 


A Violin bought by our original «0 
unique plan, becomes simply an inv: 
Suh <P ment. It is always worth exactly « what 
: ou paid for it. It will pay yx 
investigate this plan before buyi 
(3 carry the largest line of fiw 
and ra 4 re Violins in America. 
Large, handsomely illustrated \ 
Catalogue FREE on request 


The Rudolph Wi Wurlitzer (i. 


4th Street, 
CINGINMATS. OnIO. 


Buy Direct 


From factory at wholesale 
one small — —_ Why p ay mer 4 
dealers high nents fr 
Thirty days bree it, "Seana twet 


‘ 120, 
$25.00 riingten Gem for... . 
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fre. Ci BUYER'S UNION, 
158.164 W VanBeree 8 St.. B-380, “S00, COtease. ui. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Watches, 1 Cameras, Sporting # nod s. Je well 
e ven awa selling 18 packages “ 
Excctslor Blaiog at Mc. We ask’ no 


Send your nz E roa oddeses and get ou ti 
and premium list with instructions post)?" 
When you sell the Bluing send us the m - 
and select your premium. We trust You. |" 
is an honest offer. Write for outfit a 


EXCELSIOR BLUING CO., Dept. 42, ciiicrt 


RACINE HOSIERY 


AGENTS WANTED to represent the famous RA(!\! 
HOSIERY. Sold direct to the consumer. We are 
facturers of the famous RACINE FEET, new feet {o' ' 
hosiery; one of the best selling ts’ novelties put out 
years. Sample pair, Ten Cents. rite for terms. 


H. S. BLAKE & CO., Dept. X. Racine, W 
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A Famous Woman Orator 
W. JAy Peck, M.A. 


MRS. EDNA LITTLE-HOUCK 





RS. EDNA LITTLE-HOUCK, 
become famous in oratory, entered a 
Lisbon, New Hampshire, public school, 

while a little girl, and declaimed ‘‘The Widder 
Green's Last Words'’ to the unbounded delight 
of the school. The teacher encouraged her, and 
took every opportunity to parade her youthful 
talent. That was the first stepping-stone into the 
realm of oratory. She was graduated from the high 
school at the age of seventeen, took up the life of 
a teacher, teaching day and night, and then broke 
down from overwork. Her ambitious plans were 
apparently blighted. At that time Dr. Emerson, 
the president of the Emerson College of Oratory, 
Boston, gave her light and hope. Upon recover- 
ing her health, she pursued a course under Dr. 
Emerson's tuition, and was graduated with honor 
from the college in 1891. Of her class, five have 
achieved marked success, two having become 
teachers in Emerson College, and a third becom- 
ing the accomplished wife of Senator Thurston of 
Nebraska. Miss Little, while others were resting 
during the hot months, was entertaining with her 
art as a reciter,at fashionable summer resorts. In 
1894 she was married to Edson S. Houck, a success- 
ful artist of Central New York, but did not relinquish 
the work she loved. Mrs. Houck has been named 
the ‘‘Jenny Lind of Oratory."" Many recognize 
in her face, voice, and spirit, much that belonged 
to the famous singer. She not only excels in 
dramatic and tragic rencerings,as in her ‘‘ Lygia’’ 
from ‘‘Quo Vadis,’’ and selections from ‘‘ Ben 


who has 


Hur’’ and Shakespeare, but her humor is inimi- 
table. Her oratory is real and impressive. 
In an interview with Success, Mrs. Houck 


gave the secret of her achievement on the plat- 
form in the following words: ‘‘I endeavor that 
the spirit of service shall dominate every effort. 
| aim to be true to nature; to be happy, honest, 
sincere and helpful. I work and study constantly. 
| love my work, and I rely upon God, who has 
given me what ability I have, to use it for good. 


A . a 


Fifty Years of Faithful Service 


BY ANY equitable standard, a servant who has 

made a success of his or her profession is as 
deserving of a place in SucCEss as Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, or John Wanamaker, or Herbert H. Vree- 
land, or anybody else; and the writer thinks Suc- 
cess readers will be interested in the story of 
Rosa Gibbons’s reception. Rosa has been over 
fifty years a servant in an aristocratic household 
on Brooklyn Heights. The semi-centennial of 
her engagement was celebrated by the family in a 
reception complimentary to Rosa. The aged ser- 
vant was installed in a chair of honor, and mem- 
bers of the clan of Whitehouse gathered about her 
with loving words of congratulation and offers of 
many gifts. Men and women whom she had 
carried in her arms in their infancy, and mas- 
ters and mistresses whose hair had grown gray 
with hers, united thus in generous memorial 
of the faithfulness of a waitress. Perhaps Rosa is 
the first waitress to receive just this form of trib- 


ute. If Mrs. Washburne’s plan should obtain at | 


once and universally, Rosa would be the last to 
whom such tribute would come. The servant 
who is a member of the household is passing. 


° 


You despise books; you whose whole lives are absorbed 
n the vanities of ambition, the pursuit of pleasure, or in 
ndol ; butre ber that all the known world, except- 
ng only savage nations, is governed by books. —VOLTAIRE. 
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Lucky CUIVe 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


No Joints No Leaks No Threads 
No Breaks No Inky Fingers 


Simple, Strong and Durable. 
Fitted with our Patented Anti-Break Cap. 
More than five times as strong as any other cap. 
Warranted one year against splitting or cracking. 
Lucky Curve 
Feeds ink perfectly and prevents it getting over 
edge of nozzle 
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ree closets. | 
Saves steps, time and 
money. A convenient place 
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etc. The Queen Cabinet is 


by ao. ae Spring Lock 
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Our No. .020 $2.50 Fountain Pen 


“ ~ offers extraordinary value Ask forit. We have 
Six styles. Prices, $4 go to cheaper pens and some higher priced. Send for 
$11.40. The ideal wedding our interesting booklet. It tells all about them. 


or birthday gift. Used 


Parker Fountain Pens 
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Money refunded if not tute, but write to us, giving dealer's name and 
satisfied. Descriptive | address, and we will give you FREE with 
catalogue “I” of other ar enter -@ hate © Leather Pocket 
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a 12 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
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The "PACKARD COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


| invited to foe with me 3 Packard School. 














101 East 23d St., New York, Phone 101-18. 43d Year. 
Day and Evening Sessions. Boys and girls who aim to be self-reliant—able to make their own way 


in life independent of the caprice of fortune or “ luck ”—are cordially 
Thousands of those now prominent in business affairs thank this school for 
placing them in position to WIN SUCCESS BY DESERVING IT. 

Individual instruction. Write to-day for Catalogue U. 


The Packard Scheel has been honored with the highest award by the Paris International Expesition. 
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> SHORTHAND court reporters, will be sent on application to any one interested, 
LESSON FREE : absolutely FREE of charge, together with full information con- 


cerning the entire course. Practical Shorthand Institute, 
sssbebasosesbbaiebesbobesesssDaee 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 
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The first of a series of lessons prepared by the eminent expert 
stenographer, FRANK E. McCGuRRIN, assisted by a corps of able 
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Our Introduc tory Offef extended to “Success” readers 


THE NEW IMPERIAL EDITION OF 
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to SUCCESS Readers 


For 30 Days. 
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The work is superbly 


OUR OFFER: 


ings; the type 1s 
charts richly embellish the work, and sells larly at $20. 
will be sent, prepaid, on payment of 50 cents, an 
Books can be returned within ten 


360,000 COPIES SOLD fii Nous tne 


An casy way to Secure a Matchless set of 
That Should Be in Every American Home. 
MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY. 


heavy vellum finish 


ks 


synonym of liberty. 
Nistory of 
stirring facts of our history wove 
leave an ineffaceable impression 


images rise from these pages like 
the creations of fiction. 


of the Histories of Shakespeare, * 


and the imagination is borne onward without effort or weari- 
ness. 


borne witness to its unfailing and 


RIDPATH’S HISTORY 
of the UNITED STATES 


AL OCTAVO VOLUMES. REVISED TO DATE. 


ONLY 500 SETS 


Are Offered to SUCCESS Readers 


at This Price. 


N° American home, however obscure and humble, can 


afford to be without some readable, authentic and pa- 
triotic nurrative of the struggles and triumphs of that 
land whose name has become, in all the world. the 

Such a work is Dr. Ridpath’s Popular 
nited States. It is a compendium of the 
n into a narrative so as to 


Reads Like a 
Romance. 


the U 





the mind of the reader. The 


sof rhe great 
s of our National drama are set 
the historic stage like the scenes 





Thousands of the readers of Dr. Ridpath’s work have 
mg interest. 


Includes the Spanish-American War 


| Only 50 Cents Required. 


bound in half calf, gilt tops, the most elegant of bind- 
— and clear, and printed upon the highest quality of 

paper. Hundreds of illustrations, colored maps and 
To those who accept this offer within thirty days, thé set 


the balance will be payable in ten monthly payments of $1 each. 
days and money refunded if not found satisfactory. 
of the first edition. This is the 


greatest sale ever recorded of a historical work 


larity of the author and the great merit of the work. 


America’s Greatest Historian 





HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 

I a t your Special Offer to Success readers of Ridpath’s 
History of the United States, and inclose 50 cents as initial pay- 
ment. Send full particulars, and, if satisfactory, will order 
set. otherwise the 50 cents is to be returned to me. 
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ric. By mail, 20 cents a pair. 
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and other novelties, free. ; 
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you will save at least 
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Dr. Ridpath needs no introduction to the American public ; his 
name is a household word, and lus history stands unequaled 
jamong all works of a like kind, giving the real substance of 
Many exhaustive histor es within the compass of a single work. 
How completely this is done, with what consummate skill the 
historia sifted the wheat from the chaff. how the vividness 
of his narrative grows in fascinating power to the close, is well 
attested by the fact of its phenomenal sale. 





‘|HenryG.Allen & Co., Publishers, 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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} Merena Series 1-4. Price, $16.00, if we are to judge 
h ’ O00, 
| by the number of orders we receive,. This is not corpeieen 4 
because for a moderate price it gives every possible advant- 
‘| age. The focussing arrangements are complete. Double 
sliding front. Can be fitted with Turned-Keich lens if de- 
Wonderfully compact and simple. However, this is 

1 but one of the many styles of cameras made by us. W rite for 
| @ Catalogue ACH OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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adjusted, patent regulator, stem wind and stem 
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NATIONAL SPECIAL 
movement. Ladies’ or gents’ size. 
WARRANTED 20 YEARS. 14K. 
Gold plate, hunting case, elegantly en- 
1. Fit for aking. No better watch 
». Must be seen to be appreciated. 
Special offer for next 60 days. Send your 
full name and address, and we will send 
this watch C. O. D., with privilege to 
examine. If fou satisfactory, pa 
agent @5.85 and express char; x 
guarantee and beautiful chain and 
charm sent free with every watch, 
Write at once, as this may not appear again, 
NATIONAL MPG. & IMPOKTING CO. 
4 Dearborn Street, 


267, Chieago, Ilinots. 















SEND NO MONEY | 


For our magnificently engraved double hunting 
case Watch, of Gold alloy with extra 14 karat 
gold plate, equal in appearance to any 35 dollar | 
watch. Movement is the best make, fully 
jeweled,  -— escapement, quick -trai 
patent pinion, accurately regulated and 
adjusted and Sold wit ritten 


POSITIVE 
20 Year Guarantee. 


Railroad men all over the n 
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spection. If fully satisfied, pay $8.50 
and express charges: otherwise not one cent. State nearest express 
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FREE with Grat order from each tewn a handsome Chain 
an arm, werth retail $1.00. Catalogue free. 
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A Wonderful Incandescent 


Makes its own gas, perfectly safe, com- 
plete, portable, easy to handle. A 100 can- 
dle power light at a cost of 


Six Cents per Week. 
Our Incandescent Gasoline Lamps give the 
most brilliant and satisfactory light at a 
fraction of the cost of any other system of 
artificial lighting. The lamps produce a 
wonderful, steady, white light thatcan only 
be compared with sunshine. Our guarantee: 
Your moncy back if not satisfactory. 


Our lamps can be used anywhere. 
Price 62.00 ay. Catalogue on appli- 
cation. Agents and salesmen wanted. 

THE U. S. GAS LAMP COMPANY 
170 Dearborn Street, Chleago, Hi. 
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A Newsboy Who Became a Presider: 


FREDERICK | 
P. MORRIS 
President 
of the 

Long Island 


i 
§ 


News 


Company 











Oo" of that vast army of lads who work the: 


legs and lungs so incessantly on ‘‘ extras, 
Frederick P. Morris has risen to be the president 
of the Long Island News Company—from 
newsboy to a man of affairs. Some twenty year 
ago this ruddy-faced, sturdy English lad of seven 
teen summers reached the metropolis, withou: 
money or friends. Like many another bright 


foreigner, he wandered into the Cooper Union 


reading room to search the advertising columns 
of the papers for a position. A news agent was 
wanted on the Long Island Railroad, with head 


| quarters at Jamaica. Young Morris, with a hun 


dred and fifty other boys, stood in line before the 
Out of this number only two 
could be chosen, and the English boy was one oi 
them. 

‘«In those days,’’ said Mr. Morris, ‘‘ the work 
of a train newsboy was anything but a sinecure 


| We had to go all the way to New York for the 


papers. Our headquarters there was a broad step 
of the Times’ building. There we slept on our 
bundles of ‘returns,’ and there we collected one 
thousand papers, which we carried to Roosevelt 
Street to cross the river to Williamsburg. Again 
we shouldered the bundles and trudged on to 
Bushwick, two miles distant, where we took the 
train for Jamaica, the distributing point. 

‘*At that time the papers were delivered to the 
newsboy, folded only one-half. While crossing 
the ferry we got down on our knees on the deck 
and finished the folding. On Sundays we carried 
our papers in a wagon to Babylon and other 
places, where we disposed of them.’’ 

Mr. Morris said that any young man who can 
speak the English language, and is_ willing 
to work hard, is almost certain to succeed in 
America. But he must have one business and 
the vigor to stick to it, and master it. This is 
the secret of his success, by which he rose from 
a hustling newsboy to be the manager of all the 
news business on the Long Island Railroad, of 
which Austin Corbin had then become president. 
Out of Mr. Morris's successful management the 
Long Island News Company grew. 

a “ - 
FAVORITE PROVERBS OF THE CHINESE 

Politeness before force. 

If you bow at all, bow low. 

Money makes a blind man see. 

Better not be than be nothing. 

Oblige and you will be obliged. 

More trees are upright than men. 

Gold is tested by fire; man by gold. 

No child thinks its own mother ugly. 

Some study shows the need for more. 

Great truths cannot penetrate rustic ears. 

The highest towers begin from the ground. 

Free-sitters at the play always grumble most. 

Every man gives a shove to the tumbling wall. 

A stupid son is better than a clever daughter. 

A day of sorrow fs longer than a month of joy. 

Medicine cures the man who is not fated to die. 

One man makes a road, and another walks on it. 

A man thinks he knows, but a woman knows better. 

If Fortune smiles,who does n't; if Fortune does n't, who 

does ? 

With money you can move the gods; without it you 

can't move a man. 

No image maker worships the gods; he knows what 

they are made of. 

The faults which a man condemns when out of office he 

commits when in. 

If you suspect a man, don't employ him; if you employ 

him, don t suspect him. 

Happy is he who fights with himself; wretched is he 

who contends with others. 

No distance can separate what Heaven unites; nothing 

can unite what Heaven separates. 
a 4 - 


I've allus noticed at success 

Is mixed with troubles. more or less, 
And it's the man who does the best 
That gits more kicks than all the rest. 





JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
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Briarcliff: a Model Dairy Farm 
(Concluded from page 3774) 


he dairy is the most complete institution of the 
kind im the United States. It is equipped with 
ev ry useful appliance for the care of milk, and is 
1 harge of a competent dairyman, who is as- 
si.ed by several attendants. Each attendant 
wears, while on duty, as in the case of the milk- 
er., a white duck suit, and his work is confined 
ex lusively to the milk house. He is not allowed 
o near the barns. Immediately after the milk 
s brought to the dairy, it is put into a large steril- 
zed tank, whence it is forced by compressed air 
through sterilized pipes to the second floor, where 
t is cooled and bottled. Within five minutes 
ifter reaching the dairy, acan of milk has been 
put into sterilized bottles. Every utensil in the 
juilding into which milk is put, or which in any 
way comes in contact with the milk or the attend- 
ants, is regularly sterilized by live steam, and the 
entire building is as free from bacteria as human 
ngenuity can make it. All the rooms are carefully 
ventilated, and no employee is allowed in the 
dairy other than those who are required to be 
there. 

A well-equipped laboratory under the superin- 
tendence of a competent chemist is situated but a 
few steps from the dairy. The milk is regularly 
analyzed and the bacteria present are frequently 
below a thousand to the cubic inch. To appre- 
iate these figures it must be remembered that it 
is the bacteria in milk which sour it, and make it 
a distributer of disease, and that the bulk of the 
milk sold in our large cities contains hundreds of 
thousands of bacteria to the cubic inch. In Eu- 
rope three or four million bacteria to the cubic 
nch are regularly found in much of the milk 
fered for consumption. 

Occasionally a rustic visitor has ventured the 
riticism that there is ‘‘too much style about 
t."' The white uniforms of the dairymen are 
ited. These uniforms, however, only represent 
a principle, the same vogue that causes the nor- 
nal person to wash his hands before partaking of 
imeal. They exemplify the principle of cleanli- 
ness, and even the ill-informed admit that cleanly 
nethois in food-offering are more successful than 
the reverse. The sorry old trio, poverty, hunger, 
ind dirt, have dwelt so long in common on the 


small farms, Mr. Law says, that the small farmer | 


finds it hard to realize that only the introduction 
# cleanliness is needed to banish one or more of 
the familiar tenants. 

In the raising of poultry, of pigs and of sheep, 
the Briarcliff methods have been as successful as 
vith the dairy. It is a notable example of the 





inion of brains and business methods. The col- | 


ege that has just opened its doors hopes to spread 


this gospel of well-doing the length and breadth | 
f our farming lands.’ The problem of how the | 


farmer of small possessions may gain permanent 
success without outside aid seems to have been 
solved. 


* 
HINTS TO YOUNG MEN 


Better to die ten thousand deaths than wound my | 


onor.—ADDISON. 
o & 


Don't try to maintain two ratings: the one forthe com- | 


mercial agency, and the other for the Lord's treasury. 


o * + 


What grander sight can the world show than a young 
man or woman dominated by a mighty purpose,—turne 
either to the right hand nor the left, through misfortune 
ind deprivation, poverty and hardship,—plodding on to- 
vard the goal? 


. o o 


‘A temporary success is often possible on what are not 
xactly dishonest, but ‘‘shady’’ lines. Such success, 
however, is only temporary, with a certainty of permanent 


There is nothing like a steadfast man, one in whom | 


in have confidence, one who is found at his post, 
‘ho arrives punctually, and can be trusted when you 
n him,"* 
a . + 


lhe bulk of the money made in this world is that ac- 
| by trading on the wants of each other. Buying at 
rice and selling at another is the ordinary mode of 
g money. Even in the case of the employee, who 
wage somewhat in advance of the cost of his living, 
ulting surplus is his profit, and constitutes his power 
umulate money." 
a * ~ 


ens believed that, if aman has the right stuff in him, 

ace is practically as good as another; that, if he 
& most of his life wherever he is, a sure success 
im. 
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ap SAYS Hie CASES O all 
Pee a? 55 . 
GIG i176 SAV IIST 


SIONEBR AND 


EOEEARS 
CUFFS 


SLRS 


od “tae 


Here is style—approved—original—popular; quality and work- 
manship the finest: with collar, shirt and cuffs all under one brand 
made to fit each other, which makes them fit you and set properly, 
combining comfort with fashion. You cannot duplicate this com- 
bination at any price. Two collars or two cuffs cost 25 cents—it 
doesn’t pay to pay more. Shirts cost $1, $1.50 and $2, depend- 
ing on the kind you want. Ask your furnisher. 

This collar is supplied in all sizes and three heights as marked. 


UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR CO., Makers,< «< << Troy, N. Y. 

















INCHESTER 


ef LB S 
SHOTGUNS 


AND AMMUNITION 


embody everything that is modern and desirable 
in a gun and ammunition line. If you buy other 
makes you may get satisfaction, but if you buy 
the old reliable Winchester make you are sure to get satisfaction. 
Winchester guns are made in all desirable calibers, bores, weights 
and styles, and are plain, partially or elaborately ornamented, suit- 
ing every purpose, every pocketbook and every taste. Winchester 
ammunition is made for all kinds of shooting and all kinds of guns. 


FREE—Send your name and address on a postal card for eur 160 page illustrated catalogue. 








WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
LEAFLETS 


EDWIN J. HOUSTON, D., and A. E. KENNELLY, Se. D. 
IN THREE GRADES 


E lomentary Grade, Price, $1.50 
296 Pages, 121 Ginetentions 
interme Grade, Price, $1.50 
300 Pages, 140 Illustrations 
Adv anced Grade, - Price, $1.50 
296 Pages, 121 Mlustrations 
Chis series has been prepared for the purpose of 
eseuting, concisely and accurately, the funda- 


ental principles of electrical science as applied | 


practical work. Each of the three grades is 
nplete in itself, though one may be used as a 
pping stone to the next higher grade. 

Keep posted on electrical matters by reading 


AMERICAN ELECTRICIAN 


BLISHED MONTHLY; SupscerpTion Price, $1.00 Per YEAR 
A 8-Months’ Trial Subscription fer 85c. 
Sample copy and complete catalogue of Electrical books sent to any 
address upon receipt of 10 eents. 
AMERICAN ELECTRICIAN CO., Beard Bidg., New York 
Please mention SUCCESS when you write. 


SHORTHAND 


and Typewriting add greatly to agg | 
= youn men ane women in pasiness 
grea’ 


reporters, sec 
amanuenses, “poth tranches eaccessfully 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


An entirely —_ Shorthand system com- 
bining speed and ease of “, or will 
teach the older systems to who 
prefer them. Write for illustrated book. 
NAT. CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE (Ine.) 
18.46 Second Nat. Bank Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


SOLDEY COLLEGE, Wilmington, Del. 


BaTeen AL SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND SHORTHAND. 





——— 








I yus for success of its Graduates. Special boarding facili- | 


ties. Write for new, free catalogue. 


thoroughly 
SHORTHAND BY MAIL "> 


ee 
*joneer heme course. Catalo; 
vores SHORTHAND COLL 





co Pa. 
HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL, 


LIMA, INDIANA. 
pares thoroughly for College, Scientific Schools, or Business. Best 
vantages at moderate expense. Manual training (elective). Per- 
| attention given toeach boy. Fine athletic field and beautiful 
sakes. For illus. catalogue, address Rev. J. H. MeKenzie, Rector 


ASTMAN 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
low. For fullinformation address 
C. C. GAINES, Box 925, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


BOOK-KEEPING 


Complete business course, single and 
double entry Bookkeeping Business Prac- 
tice, Business Arithinetic, Commercial 
Law, Letter Writing, Penmanship, ete. 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Graduates receive degrees of B. Acct. and 
M. Acct., and are assisted to positions. 
Fees cash or instalments. 
Write for announcement. 
NAT. CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE (Ine. ) 


18-45 Second Nat. Bank Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


So. 








Thoroughly trains young men 
and women for business and 
secures situations. Instruction 
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Co JU Complete Commercial Training by Mail. 
manship, Commercial Law, Book kee! ping, 
hand. Pamphlet free. A Ade 
Mall Order Course, my a Business College, 
‘hicage. 


Rises arcs 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


f you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly’ 

slways obtainable We are the original instructors by_mai 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE 


Pen- 
Short- 
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Sixteen years of $perma- 
nent cures of Stammer- 
ing. Edwin S. Johnson, 


«DO NOT 
STAMMMER” the Philadelphia Insti- 
tute for Stammerers, 


d himself after STAMMERING forty oan. Send for new 


rage book to 1083 Spring Garden ed 
PHILADELPHIA, 

FRENC application to THE PERNOT SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 

707 State Nutual Bidg., WORCESTER (Sass.) Free 


ate lesson to those calling at school. 
offers a brilliant career to intettignat, 
trained young men and wor All 
branches of journalism, reporting, ¢. editing 
story writing, editorial and politi tical 
writing are thoroughly and practically 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Under the direction of Mr. Henry Litchfield 
Vest, formerly managing tor of the 
Washington Post. 
Write for book describing the course. 
NAT. CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE (Ine. ) 


S| 8-48 Seoond Nat, Rank Ridg., Washington, D.C. 


{}- Guccese t m Music ful methoe in the wen "Our 


cirenlars will convince you. Music a School Teach- 
ers must have it. Beginners doing nbn Ln work. Lessons 
examined weekly. Terms of eight , mote Oe) in patel: 


ments. Write now for circulars, (08 
TALI XSEN BORGAN, Pres. 
HOW TO DEVELOP a 


OF MUSIC, 150 Fifth Ave., New Vork 
td t 
Motions! Pace PRACTICAL Sere 


MEMORY! Dishing Company, St. Pasi, Man. 











taught by mail (30 lessons). Particulars upon 





Positively the most sn 








SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA 


ene and President of | 
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SUCCESS 
Is College Time Wasted? | 


THe editor, upon receiving a letter from a Yale | 
graduate a short time ago bewailing the loss 
of time spent by him in college, printed it and 
asked for opinions from other graduates as to the 
justice of the Yalensian’s view. Here are a few 
of the many responses :— 


MAY be years before its real 
benefits are manefist, but | 
sooner or later the one who has 
had the privilege of a college 
course will feel that he has a solid foundation. — 
Harry L. GRANT, Providence, R. I. 


SOONER OR LATER I" 
THE BENEFIT WILL 
BE MANIFEST 


4 a a 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE 


At study not suited to the 
WILL GIVE BETTER 


capabilities, means and 


RESULTS probable future requirements 
of the student, is a waste of 
time. Here I might dwell upon the enormous 


loss of time in the world’s work occasioned by 
the liberal education dogma, which, until the 
last generation, gave no heed to these require- 
ments; but, as our educators are gradually awak- 
ening to this matter, it is to be hoped that by 
another century the American student will have 
something like the freedom of his German cousin 
in the choice of subjects and the time he shall 
give them.—L. C. Persons, Columbus, O. 


It MUST BE 
RIGHTLY ESTIMATED 


AM convinced that college 

training is eminently desir- 
able, and to be sought for in 
every case, wherever possible. At the same time, 
if the education is to bring any satisfaction and 
comfort to its possessor, he must learn to estimate 
it at its true value. The college man should re- 
member that his college course has given him no 
direct or particular training in any line of busi- 
ness, and that in starting on a business career he 
must necessarily begin at the bottom. Many a 
college graduate, of unquestioned ability, starting 
on what would otherwise be a successful career, is 
blind to the necessity of commencing at the be- 
ginning, and, chafing at the arbitrary conditions 
which he imagines have been placed upon him, 
becomes soured and surly and of no value to his 
employer or himself.—HARRISON B. MARTIN, 
Spokane, Wash. 


COLLEGE MEN HAVE At 
THE PREFERENCE 


THINGS being equal, the 
college man is invariably 

given the preference, even by 
the great railway corporations, and every exten- 
sive business association. Therefore, how a ra- 
tional being becomes unfitted to grasp and fulfill 
his place in life as a result of college training, is 
unintelligible to me.—FRANK J. DEURLBLISS, 
Baltimore, Md. 


a _ _ 
It BRINGS A 
MAN TO THE SURFACE 
MORE RAPIDLY 


OME of the most useless 
material in society con- 
sists of these drifting grad- 
uates of our higher institu- 
tions of learning. All things being equal, an 
educated man should be able to do his work, of 
whatever kind, better than the individual who 
lacks mental training. He must, however, be 
willing to work from the bottom, and his educa- 
tion, properly utilized, will bring him to the sur- 
face more quickly.—E. R. EDWARDs, Syracuse, 
| ee A 


7. . a 
IT 1s LiFe’s T° THE man who has his own in- 
GREAT BOON terests at heart, the opportunity 


to attend college is life's great boon. 
In no other field will he obtain that self-posses- 
sion and confidence, that self-poise and innate 
power that ean enable him to command success. 
—VINCENT J. TOOLE, Detroit, Mich. 4 


- s a 


It TEACHES ONE 
TO FinD THINGS 


OLLEGE is not the place to find 
things; it is the place to find 
the way to find things. Not by 
the weight of facts or theories stored in the brain, 
but by the ability, gained in grasping these facts, 
to seize and utilize the much weightier realities of 
a larger life, should a college course be evaluated. 
So it would seem that an experimental application 
is necessary to determine the value of one’s train- 
ing. I feel that my four years’ course of college 
training has not only provided me with a very 
useful guidebook, but has taught me how to use 
it—GEORGE Z. Hunt, Providence, R. I. 
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THE NAME 
AND USE 


of every part of a modern 





LOCOMOTIVE ‘Curt 


Gives a transparent view every detail. 
Mailed in a = he voc enta, 


Locomotive Engineering ‘sr’ NEW YORE 
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*TYPEWRITING ! TAUGHT BY Mai 
3 N 
8 ©® . 
s \ 
N ree \ 
NX Ri 
‘ N 
\ 
‘\ A short time cach day at home will make you a operator. 
y GREGG SHORTHAN Q 
\ the easiest, simplest and al! rot the ae system of fast . 
Ay writing, is t ae only method that can be satisfactorily Q 
X MILLER Send for circulars. 
Q THE Mi R SCHOOL. X 


MELEPS BROAD 


YORK. 
PPL IL ISS A ITLL 





Learn Book-keeping at Home. 





Increase your business ca- 
acity, and fit yourself fora 
— etter position and salary 
TIN No Teacher Required. 


FIRESIDE ACCOUNTING 
dispenses with the living 


teacher. 
It is designed especially for 
| HOME STUD Entire 





prenensive. EY and 
necessary stationery w 
each set. 


Highly Recommended by Practical 


Agents Wanted. Write for Circulars and Terms. 


course plain, rex and com- 


Educators. 
TOTAL COST, five books, $I. 


all 


ith 


‘ACCOUNTING 
‘90 Washiagton Ave. N., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 





The Music of Our Churches 


would be greatly improved if more or- 
ganists and singers knew of our methods. 

We will send to any one interested 
our handsome illustrated pamphlet and 
all particulars that may be desired. 





Prepares for the Bar. f 
: College, Business, Pre- 
. Opens new chances fer 
beral terms. 
Fr mow. Send for par- 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW § 
116 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 














Learn to Tell Fortunes 


-with cards. Amusin Remunerative. 

fully mastered in a _ oe hours’ study. Worth $2 
anybody. Sent complete, delivery c arges prep: 
for $1, if you order within 30 days from date o 
publication. Write to-day for free sample les: 


BD. G. Archibald, 25 Brunswick St., Newark, N. / 
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)CTOBER, 1900 


Our private Lessons BY MAIL ia 


BOOK-KEEPING, 
SHORTHAND, 
BUSINESS FORMS, 


OFFICE WORK, etc. 
open up to YOUNG MEN and WOMEN 
goed bag postions. We give just the 

raining needed for success ia business. 
No interference with heey | spare 
time roaseee, he cheapest and best 

study. The first school of its 
kind. Highly endorsed. We also teach 
Eaglish, Civil Service and other courses 
by mail or at our Buffalo School, estab- 
lished 46 years. Trial lesson 10 cents. 
Interesting Catalogue free. It will pay 
you to write today. 


Bryant & Stratton’s Col 
No. 485 College Bidg.,  Bufialo, N. Y. 


A well-known School of National reputation. 











BOYS CAN EARN 


$1,000.00 


Send ten cents to-day for three months’ 
trial subseriptioe te the 


AMERICAN BOY 


The best boys’ paper De- 
partments: Stories, Successful Boys, Busi- 
ness Talks, Money Making, Books, Home, 
Church, School, Office, Store, Factory, Farm, 
Journalism, Printing, Photography, Stamps 
Coins, Curios, Orator and Debater, Science, 
Travel, Puzzles and others. 32 pages, beauti- 
fully illustrated 

$1000 in Cash Prises and « choice from 
300 elegant premiums given for subscribers 
$1.00 a year. Trial 3 months sub. for lc 


SPRAGUE PUB. 


184 Majestic Bidg., DETROIT, MICH. 








Pure, Inspiring 














“The BEST s ee ol 
S. Com'r of Education. 


brrm: SH ORTHAND | 


PITMAN'’S 
Largest Sale in the World. 


Easy to Learn, Easy to Write 
and Easy to Read 


Get “/saac Pitman's ‘ eawine Phonographic 
Instructor.”’ %2 pp., The only practical 
Self-instructor enabl ~ o hme gy to correct 
his own exercises. First book,“ The F = mo- 
graphic Teacher,” #& pp. =" 
with Shorthand illustrations and 
son Free. 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Dep't B, 33 Unies Sq. N.Y. 
Publishers Vo * Pitman’ $, Practical Spanish 

Grammer,” 50c. 


STAMMERING 


Our new Institute superior accommoda- Cc U . E D 


tions for one hundred stu: feat, “on rroundings home- 
like, moral and wholesome. Facilities for training 
unequaled elsewhere. 


Refer agg to Hon. A. 8. Pt 
Mich., ae ‘m. C. Le gh of Detroit, 
Stuart MaeArthur, D. D. 


Church, New York City, Prof. Thos. C. 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Additional references furnished on request. Our 
200 page book, “The Origin and Treatment of 
Stammering,” the largest and most instructive 
book of its ind ever publ ished, sent FREE toany {4 
address for 6 cts. in stamps to cover postage. Ask 
also for @ FREE sample copy of * The Phono- 
Meter,” @ meathly paper exclusively for = 
who stammer, Answer this Adv. at once, dres8 ete San ye nore 
ya 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 170 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mien. amen 


vero" DRAW «2: 
MAIL 


hell Magazine Illustrating, Let- 
tering, Wall Paper Design taught BY 
MALL and in our day and evening classes. 
Highly profitable; offers a very broad 
field for work, New York the ONE 
place tostudy; OURS the original and 
only adequate school. Catalog free. 
&, ¥. SCHOOL OF MLUSTRATING 

1 4a. 34TH oT., &. Y. 


Dr. W. T. Harris, U. 


. book 
rial Les- 


ISAAC PIMas 
inventor of Shorthand 


Governor of 
Rev. Robert 
Pasor Meerag | ie 
Trueblood, University 





















BOOK-KEEPING ! 


WILL make FIRST CLASS BOOK- 
KEEPER of you in six weeks for $3.00 
Por RETURN MONEY; distance and 
experience immaterial; may find good 
}POSITIONS for you, too, FREE. 
Have placed THOUSANDS! (> Ex- 
tremely interesting particulars free. 


\\ RITE! J. H. GOODWIN, EXPERT ACCOUNTANT, 








i 690, 1215 Broadway, New York. 

a \ $1, 000 Commercial Course fully exe 
Fae Q plained in Patten’s Book - keeping 
; i> Chart. Best treatise published. 

Price, 35c. CHART PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Rockville Centre, L. I., N. ¥. 
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SUCCESS 
The First Year Out of College 


FreED L. KRIEBEL 


WE read and hear a great deal nowadays about 
the ways in which a young man not blessed 
with parents rich enough in worldly goods 

to send him to college can secure a college educa- 
tion by his own endeavors. There is also much 
discussion as to the value of a college course. 
We are told it will give one higher ideals and en- 
able him to appreciate and enjoy the best there is 
in life, which is very good, and no doubt encour- 
ages many youths of ambition and pluck to deter- 
mine upon gaining a college training, who would 
otherwise remain at work in the mine, at the me- 
chanic’s bench, or on the farm. 

There is, however, one phase of this college 
matter that has not received sufficient attention; 
what is the young man to do after he gets out of 
college? It is often said that a college training 
unfits rather than prepares a man for the practical 
affairs of life. But schools make a point of the 
fact that they assist their graduates to secure po- 
sitions; technical institutions also call attention to 
the large number of their graduates having situa- 
tions, in which the ability, knowledge and skill 
acquired in school are in demand; but what is 
there in store for the young man who has won his 
A. B.? He has been tremendously impressed 
with the value and importance of the right to add 
an A. B., a Ph. B., or some other capitalized let- 
ters to his name, and has made every effort to ac- 
complish this end. This is very commendable, 
and no one has a word to say against it. But 
after the four years of struggle and the A. B. is 
won, what follows ? 


Great Expectations Surround Him 


He thinks all is to be smooth sailing now. 
His friends at home, in some country village, per- 
haps, think him already a great man. All the 





time he has been absent they have not ceased to | 


talk about the great things he will accomplish 
and the large salaries he will draw. Thus, from 
all his home influences, the college student is 
made to think he is a superior being. The atmos- 
phere at college has the same tendency. He is 
by some zealous Young Men's Christian 
Association speaker that college men are leaders 
everywhere; that their chances of success in life 
are two hundred times as great as those of the 
man without a college training; statements that 
statistics, no doubt, verify, but which, unless 


| qualified and explained, have a very bad effect. 








The Truth of the Matter 


Because of these things a large percentage of 
our college graduates have an idea that all they 
have to do is to call anywhere with their diplomas 
in their hands and secure what they desire. Let 
me say, with all the emphasis of knowledge 
bought by experience, that the first year out of 
college is the hardest, and for many the crucial 
year of life. They will be better able to meet it 
if they have correct ideas of what they have to 
encounter. 


Let them know, then, that they have no knowl- | 


edge in detail of any profession or business, and 
will first have this to get. Very little salary will be 
given them while they are acquiring this knowl- 
edge, and it will only be after several years of 


hard, conscientious work.that they will be fitted | 
A decision must be | 


to fill responsible positions. 
made as to what calling is to be followed, and 
then steadfast purpose and untiring energy dis- 
played in gaining the skill necessary to success. 
It may be hard for the man of liberal ideas, 
broad views and cultured intellect to be tied 
down to the routine duties of an entry clerk, mes- 
senger boy, or some other subordinate position, 
but he cannot escape. If his ambition is to be a 
banker, he must begin at the foot of the ladder. 

Does he desire to be a journalist? 
commence as an editor, even if he has held that 
dignified position on a college paper. Does he 
fancy the life of a merchant? 
the manager of the china department of a large 
store. He must start just about where he would 
have been obliged to start if he had no college 
education. Let him know at once what he must 
learn, sooner or later,—that the college man, like 
anyone else, must become master of his calling 
before he can command a good position and a 
large salary. If he is satisfied to begin low, and 
thoroughly learn all the details of the business he 
desires to follow, the college man will make more 
rapid progress and get larger enjoyment out of 
life because of his superior education. 





He cannot | 


He cannot start as | 
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the First Step to Learning « Profession. 


Our new circular ‘Support Yourself 
While Learning a Profession,’’ will show 
a way for you to earn a good salary in a 
pleasant position while learning the pro- 
fession of your choice. As you learn more 
you willearn more. The circular is free. 
You can become a 


Mechanical Engineer 
Electrician 
Architect 


@00 students and graduates in Mechanical, 
Steam, Civil and Mint ok E neeringt 

ure; Drawing and mistry; 

roth goace Telephony: Stonearasar Beok -keep- 

ben © iting ‘state subject in which interested. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Y. 
Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000 a 
Box M72, Scranton, Pa. 
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TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Our Graduates 
are Making Money. 


and before taking up this study with us they had no exper- 
perience or training in advertisment writing. Their entire 
4 in this 4 was grined through our corres- 
wary instruction. Oursi the first and only Advertisung 
hool in the world and we have proven results. This great- 
est, most progressive business of the twentieth century 
positively and successfully TAUGMT BY MAIL. 
ical and private instruction. 


Ad-Writers make from $100 a month to $100 a ay | 
demand—good future for the ambitious. Send for 
Prospectus. Highest endorsements. 
664.50 is what a graduate student of ours in 

Cambridge, Vt., earned the very first week 

A student in Pittsburg is now earning $25 per week. 

A student in Galveston 1s now earning $30 ner week 

A student in Danville, Ili_,is now earning $35 a week 

A student in Kankakee is now earning $25 a week and 
Many others too numerous to mention here, and you can 
do the same. 





PAGE-DAVIS ADVERTISING SCHOOL, 
50" Medinah Temple, Chicage, IL. 
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_ MUSIC 
: . at HOME. 
‘> oad 
. Ni OU can become a 
\ y good pianist or 
WI2 ISS TSTLA2 LITADY organist, a song 


writer, or a composer. 
You can qualify yourself as a music critic, a teacher, 
a band-master, or an 
can acquire an accomplishment, and a special kind 
of knowledge that will serve you as a means of de- 
lightful recreation, or a for a genteel 
and refined profession. It will help you socially, 
and if necessary, will aid you financially. Any 
person of average intelligence, with a desire to 
learn, can learn. It requires only spare time, and 
entails but small expense. The instruction is the 
highest development in the art of teaching, and in- 
sures solid progress and quick results. No previous 
Knowledge of music is necessary in the beginners’ 
course. We have courses in Harmony, Counter- 
point, Form, Fugue, and related departments for 
advanced students, teachers, and professional music- 
ians. The school is under the direction of Dr.Marcus 
L. Quinn, one of the ablest of the world’s educators 
and musicians. Unqualified indorsement of press and 
public. Students every.vhere! Following is a letter 
from a correspondent lately enrolled : 


Curcaco, July 2, 1900. 


Please find enclosed herewith my first recitation. I de- 
re to aay mnection with this, that I have learned more 
about mus 1 thi s lesson than in my previous four years’ 
study mus This work is all new to me, and I must ask 
you kind » make your explanations quite clear,without 


that [ know anything at all about music, because 
xamination of your methods, I feel that I don’t. As 





a university man, lam free to confess that I have never, in 
my ewiate experience, met an educational proposition 
that possessed as much merit as your instruction, nor have [ 
ever seen anything tnore intensely interesting. This is —— 
the royal road to learning. | regret that | did not enroll 
sooner; but | shall work as rapidly now as I can, my time, 
as | stated before, [previous letter] being quite limi 


Very truly yours, 
R. A. WHAPLES. 


We lavite iavestigation, it makes no difference how far you are ad- 
vanced, and we solicit correspondence. 





Gend we 25c, and we will mail 
you @ super’ photographec re- $ The first school of its kind in 
production of Beeth von or Mo- ¢ America and one of the lead- 
en A atming. ing music schools of the world 








CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
106 La Salle Street. Chicago. 











dA8. C. GORMAN 
ree. «4, 1007 


JAS. C. GORMAN 
ave. 16, 1668 


He Used 
Mrs. Graham's 
Cactico Hair Grower 


TO MAKE HiS HAIR CROW, AND 


Quick Hair Restorer 


TO RESTORE THE COLOR. 
Both guaranteed harmless as water. Sold by best 
Druggists or sent in plgen gested | wrapper by ex- 


press, prepaid. Price, $1 
Confidential Chat 





Send for FREE BOOK: “A 
wth Bald Headed, Thin inairee and Gray Haired 
Men and Women.”” Good Agents wanted. 
MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM 
1271 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
McKesson & Robbins, New York, Wholesale Walter 
S. Reckey,Retall Agents,B’ way & 424 St. 8th Ave.& 34th St.N.Y. 











orchestral conductor. You | 





| art of 








NOTHING ON EARTH LIKE IT” 








“BEST GUN IN THE WORLD” 
That's 


SPENCER SHOTGUN 25 


THE ORIGIVAL PUMP GUN. Made of the best 
Fee ‘ ep ae er wee Five Twist Dawascrs Street harrel, 
R20. talogne from your dealer, or 
BAvwenman. pa hs 507 Broadway. New 


woes wre we. 





Pmanets | 


SUCCESS 


Correct 


MetHops 
IN THE 
Stupy oF 


Music 


Marcus L, Quinn* 





(* Dr. Quinn is recognized as one of the greatest living educa- 
tors and musicians. He is widely known through his writings 
on educational subjects, and his investigations in the field of 
musical science. He is the director of music of the well-known 
Chicago Correspondence School of Music.—Ep1Tor. } 


OTHING has any direct or indirect value to 
anyone except what he learns through his 
own efforts. This is the body, soul, and spirit of 
the first law of education, discovered by Pesta- 
lozzi. One cannot learn by proxy, and the sooner 
every sincere pupil grasps this fact, the sooner we 
shall find thinkers coming out of every avenue of 
humanity, who will discover sciences and arts of 
which we have never dreamed. 

The universities of the world know only seven 
sciences, together with a number of methods of 
destroying the mind, under the name of meta- 
physics. 

What we need most of all is to know the laws 
of education so thoroughly that we can use them 
in producing original compositions, new works of 
art, new inventions, and newsciences. True edu- 
cation is the art of discovery. Any system of 
teaching that ignores this fact is worse than 
worthless. 

The great object of education has been almost 
lost sight of : it is to learn the art of teaching one- 
self. Howcan | acquire acorrect education? This 
is the only question that any real pupil considers. 
While he is learning this chief of the arts,—the 
teaching himself,—he should receive, 
through the senses, percepts from experienced 
teachers, out of which to construct concepts. 
The percepts are the brick and mortar, and other 
materials; the concept is the building, which 
should ever exhibit new designs, as the individ- 
uality of the student manifests itself. 


Keep These Two Ideas Uppermost 


In all teaching, the development of the per- 
ceptive faculties, or acute observation, is the one 
great essential. To know the name of a thing is 
not to know the thing itself, as superficial minds 
imagine. In proportion as the student keeps 
these two ideas uppermost in his mind, his life 
will be full of discoveries; on the contrary, as soon 
as he allows himself—or others, to hide these es- 
sentials under prejudice, 
centrated determination, he will become dull and 
dead. 

To observe, we should cultivate the eye and the 
ear. How many well-informed (?) persons can 
distinguish the various colors in nature or in art? 
How many so-called students or teachers of music 
can write on music paper any composition that 
they hear, without consulting an instrument, 
whether hearing it as an inspiration in their own 
being, or as performed by another? 

Power of expressing emotion artistically must 
be evoked. Not knowledge itself then, but | 
thought, and accurate or esthetic perception, are 
the essential conditions of culture in music. An 
exact and complete system will save much ex- 
penditure of energy, and at the same time will 
garner what most persons waste by ignoring the 
art of multiplying and grasping great thoughts, 
and will teach the art of their expression in litera- 
ture, music, art, science, and invention. 


No one is educated in any subject who cannot | 
Most schools | 
is one | 


produce something that is original. 
foster beliefs, not science. To know 


thing; to believe, or imagine, is another This 


is the reason that so many schools produce poor | 


results. 

A teacher should give percepts to a pupil; the 
pupil should develop his mind by making con- 
cepts. Therefore, it is wrong to perform a piece 
of music for a pupil if he expects to study that 
particular piece. He will not reason it out, as a 
student should; he will imitate it, as a parrot 
would. This is what develops the mind in 
music, ana what many so-called conservatories, 
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ANTISEPTIC 


SHAVING SOAP 








UNLIKE ALL OTHERS 


Made from the Fresh Green Leaves of the 
Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree 


HMYOME! SHAVING SOAP is teed to be absolutely 
free from -harsh alkali, the putrid fats and germ-filled oils com- 
monly used in shaving soaps, and which are the aggravating 
cause of pimples, blackheads, humors, blotches, tender skin, and 
other shaving diseases. A trial will convince any one that 
HYOME!I SHAVING SOAP is as far superior to other shav- 
ing soaps as the finest toilet is to the common laundry. 


Refreshing, Soothing, Antiseptic 
Your face will thank you for using 


HYOMEI ANTISEPTIC SHAVING SOAP 
Sold by all druggists Bpjgg, 25 Cents ont oy mat 


Sample cake Hyomei Shaving Soap, by mail, Sc. 
THE R. T. BOOTH CO., Seneca St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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laziness, or lack of con- | 
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MAKE ALL DRINKS SPARKLING 


Life and snap given to every cold liquid by a turn of the 
wrist, at trifling expense. Club soda costs only 2 1-2c. a bottle. 
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ALL DRUGGISTS. - 
COMPRESSED GAS CAPSULE CO., B’way & 25th St., N. Y. 


pr itinctycdinnt Sal 


FRED MACE 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 





Desk- one ro 
Office Furniture 





Send for 


Catalogue. GRAND RAPIDS, Mict. 
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. C. CABLE savs: 


SUCCESS 


fs worth a pound of cure. Keep the action of the stomach, liver and bowels in 
@ normal condition by eliminating all poisonous material from the blood, and you 
will prevent the development of any form of disease. 


Aibbey’s Effervescent Salt 


“ THE ‘SALT’ OF SALTS”’ 


«sed regularly aids digestion, promotes excretion, purifies the blood and clears the com- 
plexion. _It prevents and cures Constipation, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
Flatulency, Kidney and Liver troubles and all ills caused by a disordered condition of 
the stomach and bowels. Abbey’s Salt is Nature’s remedy, made from the salts ex- 
tracted from the juices of fresh fruits, p‘easant to the taste, with absolutely no reactionary 
or unpleasant results from its constant use. 


“I have a number of patients taking Abbey’s Salt regularly with great benefit. 
it the finest liver and intestinal invigorator on the market, and shall prescribe it right along.” 





Sold by most Druggists, or sent by mail, 25c., 50c., $1.00 per bottle. 


THE ABBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT CO.. ROOM I. 15 MURRAY STREET. NEW YORK. 


Booklet Free on Application. 








A Popular Policy: Insurance for Life 


Premiums to be paid for Twenty Years Only 
Then you get a PAID-UP POLICY for the FULL AMOUNT without further charge 





Write for particulars 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 


with Five-Year Dividends or Accumulative 
Dividends as ‘desired. 
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This Policy is issued by - : : . " . ? . 4 
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other liberal features. HAS 
STRENGTH OF 


It also has many 
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Home Offiee: NEWARK, N. J. 
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perfectly © cen , exactl as represented, ea cavalo to 
machines advertised by other 
our dealer at pete ty 





are 


4 net satisfied 
SEWING MACHINE 
vi BYa 
best 


to-date improvement, high 
feed, very light running, does me eng work — ~ be 
done on any sewing 


It comes 
= tid ueoak, d head cabinet, as illustrated. 
beastibel ‘fnishod, petlebed. elaborately Gnished throughout, 


including 1 quilter, 2 scrowdrivers. 6 bobbins, 1 
oll can filied 


led with oil, and a complete i 
without 


Th fully 4 strated i finely i 

ir su lemon a our fine! 

paam Rady Py = large pagee seperorty fully demon published— shows Musical 
meats of every 


THE RUDOLPH WUBLITZER CO., 


Instru- 








from twenty-five cents up, and gives lowest cash 
PREE, 


on request 
180 E. Fourth Street. Cincinnati, O. 
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and many personal teachers, ignore in teaching 
this finest of all the fine arts. 
Music is the finest of the arts, because it will 


develop the mind better than any other art, if it 


is taught according to the principles of science, 
and not metaphysically. Metaphysics teaches 
men how to dream; science teaches them how to 
understand the laws of nature and art so well that 
they can invent or produce something useful and 
novel. Oral teaching abounds too often in meta- 
physical conjectures. Science teaches the princi- 
ples of self-education and self-teaching. The 
employment, designedly or otherwise, of the first 
law of education, has to-day made the eye-method 
of learning oi greater relative value, in proportion 
to its use, than the unscientific oral method of 
study which, as an educational tactor, belongs 
rather to the time of Socrates than to the present 
age of books, newspapers, and magazines. Wil- 
liam T. Harris, United States Commissioner of 
Education, says: ‘‘The oral teachers, numerous 
though they be, can give little to their pupils 
compared with what these learn for themselves by 
knowing the art of reading. What is profound 
and technical can seldom be taught orally. The 
individual cannot learn the results of science and 
deep research if he be only ear-minded. To the 
eye-minded comes the ability to master, by his 
own effort, science, philosophy, and systematic 
treatises, as well as great literatures."’ 

As Schuemann says, in music the chief thing 


| is to learn to ‘‘ hear with the eye and see with the 


| Car. 


When a person wishes to perform a piece, he 
should have each element of it accurately con- 
ceived in his own mind before he tries to render 
it artistically. When one reads a _ book, he 
should understand the language, including the 
figures of speech employed, as well as the matter. 

The study of harmony, counterpoint, fugue, 
orchestration, form, and general composition, as 
well as vocal and instrumental technics, is too 
often a fruitless effort; not that the student is in- 
capable, as he is frequently led to believe, but 
because the teacher is incapable. What about 
class lessons in conservatories? They are gener- 
ally imperfect, because each pupil does not recite 
on every part of the lesson, nor does he work out 
one-tenth of the essential, or graded exercises. 
If he does, his work is not criticised, because of 
lack of time. Besides, the individuality of each 
pupil is crushed from beginning to end, as he 
never learns to exploit an original idea. Take 
harmony, for instance. Richter's or some other 
worthless method is used. The student takes a 
base out of Richter, and over it writes three parts. 
He should be taught to construct his own bass, 
as well as the three upper parts; then he will not 
have to waste another year studying how to con- 
struct a bass. In three months he should know 
how to compose an ordinary hymn or song-form 
in four voices. In six months he should know 
how to construct various dance-forms with ease. 
In one year he should be able to compose an 
overture for a full orchestra, and orchestrate it 
This he can do, who masters a scientific exfosé of 
music, scientifically taught. 

The absence of this necessary material and 
method is responsible for the startling fact that 
nine-tenths of all the money and energy expended 
in music is wasted. 


Success Salad 


Here is a puzzle in punctuation. Correctly punctuate 
the following sentence :— 
It is not and | said but or 





Andrew M. Moreland, the secretary of the yy 
Stee! Company, used to be a telegraph operator in t 
office of that great concern. Like his chief, he studied 
other things besides telegraphy, and won his promotion 
at the age of thirty-two years. 


Miss Nina Estabrook is a bright American girl who has 
organized the girl art students of Paris into a bureau of 
companion-guides for the exposition season. The girls 
are a great improvement on the stupid Parisian guides. 

Miss Laura Yeates, a protégée of Miss Helen M. Gould, 
distinguished herself = graduating from Wellesley College 
with two degrees, Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts. 
She is a native of Sedalia, Missouri, where she taught 
Greek and history in the Sedalia high school until four 
years ago, when she resigned to enter Wellesley. The 
scholarship is a permanent one, having been endowed by 
Miss Gould in memory of her mother. 


Punctuate this sentence correctly :— 
That that is is that that is not is not 


THE WOMAN OF IT 


Brown a tells me he is going to support McKin- 
ley this fal! 


Mrs. .. —YVes, that's ust like that good-for-nothing 
Jones; willing to support a stranger while his wife has to 





take in washing to support the family.—SELECTED 
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® COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accident- 
I ally spilled on the back of the hand, and 1 on washing 
afterward it was discovered that the hair was com- 
P »letely removed. We named the new discovery MODENE. 
t is absolutely harmless, but works sure —. Apply 
for a few minutes, and the hair disap 
it Cannot Fail. Ifthe growth be "tht, on ore ap) 
will remove it; the heavy growth, such er teaed or 
growth on moles, may require two or a a lications, 
and without slightest _—s, or unpleasant feeling when 
epols P “4 or ever afterward. xlene supersedes electrolysis. 
by posse of refinement, and poe ee 
by all whe have tested its merits. 

Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, (securely 
ee aled, r..1 re — 4 SO pe per bottle. i money by 
etter, with your full address Rtg Postage 
stamps taken. LOCAL AND GEN scKkTs eran 

MODENE MANUFACTURING co., 
— 56, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
ery mvette Sunwentece. 
ag We one 31,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 
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No Toilet Complete without it. 
TRANSPIRATION 
Is a thing to be dreaded. 


STINSON’S 
Boracylic 


Deodorant 


Cuneo those disagreeable odors from 
feet, or arm-pits, or from excessive | 
























purapaenien, A luxury _ all; itisa 
= sweetly perfumed pow 
A Toil t \ it Heals cate, a eal, carbuncles, 
ulcers, itching and ¢ ng: & sanitary 
tle CCESSI y indispensable: slight astringent. | 
A delightful article for the Semd@ 2c. for trial box—Fragrant 
Bath and pleasant. 

Strongly antiseptic, cleans- STINSON CHEMICAL ¢ 

ing and deodorant. Departme oye i B, "Atiants,. Ga. 
0 








mat a HAIR SWITCHES 


No moncy in ady ance asked from readers of | 
Finest Gun of Human Hair about Onc. | 


Third Ordinary Prices. 


2 oz. 20 inches, $0.90 | 3 oz. 24 inches, $2.25 
2 02. 22 inches, . 1.25 | 3% oz. 26 inches, 3.25 
2% oz 22 inches, 1.40 | 4 oz. 28 inches, 4.50 | 





Remit five cents for postage. 

All switches are short stem. Send sample lock of hair 
cut near the roots. We can match perfectly any hair. 
All orders filled promptly. Money refu 
factory. Illustrated Cata ogue of witches, Wigs, Curls, 
Bangs, Pompadours, Waves, etc., free. W = 
es by mail on approval to those who mention this paper, 
to be paid for when received, if satisfactory. Otherwise 

In , write us te this 


to be returned to us byn mail, 

effect. You run neo risk. We take all the chances. 
SPECIALTY CO., | 

214 Dearborn St. (Beyce Building), Chicage. 


Hints on Beauty 


Dedicated to Perfect 
Womanhood. 
Contains highly instruc- 
tive and valuable infor- 
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THE MME.TAXIS TOILET CO. 


SNAP ave 


A strong, simple hook and eye. 
Lasity fastened without stretching over. 


CLOSED 
BY 
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The Snap Does It 


If your dealer does not keep them, send 10 
cents fora sample card. Say whether white or 
black. 


SNAP HOOK & EYE CO. 
377 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


A 
TOUCH 
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| LEARNED AT HOME 

DANCING >¢ } - + a Step over them to 
and YOU CAN DANCE. r mt 
Mise F. C. BROWN, 144 LaGrave St. 
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| Billy's drawing pen was heard. 


| cabin to ‘‘hire out’’ 


SUCCESS 


Philosophic Reflections 
ANNE PARTLAN 


LOOKING A VILLAGE mother sat knitting at 
BotH Ways the cottage doorstep. Her child 
FOR with the curly head played at her feet. 
DANGER After a little while he started across 

the road. ‘‘Be careful, darling,’’ the 
mother cried, and he with the sunny curls looked 


back, opening his wide eyes wider, and said: 
‘«Me looked bofe ways, mamma; no horse is 
tummin’, me won't get runned over,’’ and off he 


trotted to play with a child on the opposite side. 
The child becomes a man. Away in a big city 


| he is battling with the rest,—where there is no 


rest,—where the fight is ever on. He is nearing 
a junction where car tracks cross and recross each 
other. Absent-mindedly he is making his way 
across the street. ‘‘ Look out!’’ some one shouts. 
He looks up: dazed by fear he steps in front of 
acar. It is too late to look both ways. He will 
battle no more. Fate's cable goes mercilessly on. 


a o - 


ILLY, how is it you stand your 
BACKING hard luck so much better than 
OF A Ido mine? You have had as many 
Goop Home setbacks as I; but, no matter how 

‘blue’ you are as you leave the 
studio, the next day you are as chipper as a 
lark.”’ 

Billy Ford looked over his drawing board at his 
fellow-artist, and said: ‘‘I don't know why it is, 
Jack. I never do seem to stay in the dumps over 
night.”’ 


THE MORAL 





For a few moments only the scratching of | 


His face as- 
sumed a quizzical expression, as if he were ask- 
ing himself why. Gradually his look changed 
into a tender smile. 

‘‘Say, old man, we've ‘studioed’ it together 
for over five months, and you've never been over 
to the house once, although I have asked you a 


dozen times. Come to dinner to-night, will 
you ?"" 
«‘Yes; I shall be glad to go.”’ 


When the boys reached Billy's home in Brook- 
lyn that night, Mrs. Ford met them in the hall, 
kissed Billy, and told Jack he was welcome. 

She was a merry little woman, and when Jack 
remarked that Billy resembled her, she replied, 
with the suggestion of a twinkle in her faded blue 
eyes: ‘‘he isn’t any improvement on me, is he?’ 

The dinner was delicious, and Mrs. Ford en- 
tertained them by relating little mishaps of the 
day, of which she brought out the humorous 
side. 

‘I understand, old man, 
‘With such a mother, 
battle of adversity, 


"’ said Jack, later. 
I could fight the worst 
and never flinch."’ 


o - . 


A MOTHER'S GHE was going ‘‘out toservice’’ for the 


FAREWELL first time, this little white-faced 
Worps or girl. All the week long her mother 
WISDOM had been busy showing her how to 


bake bread nice and brown, how to 
wash the windows, leaving no ‘‘streaks,’’ to wash 
the grease spots from the stove before polishing, 
and to wet the broom well before she swept the 
carpet, so as not to raise any dust. She had fin- 
ished all her lessons and would ‘go to her place 
that day.”’ 


Her mother was making up her bundle. One 








blue gingham apron was block-stitched with white | 


cotton. 

‘«Wear this one when you're going to the door, 
dear,’’ the woman said, as she slipped the apron 
into the bundle and tied it up. 

The girl had finished her bowl of bread and 
milk, and was ready to go. 

‘‘Good-by, darling,’’ said the mother, as she 
kissed her child,and added: ‘‘ Always remember, 
when you're doing the washing, to wring the 
clothes as tight as you can,—they'll dry the 
sooner.’’ 

‘‘Yes, mammy, I will,’’—and the girl left the 
in one of the grand houses 
on the hill. 

Years have gone by,—swift, 
some, long, weary ones for others. The kind- 
voiced mother is long since in her grave. The 
cabin has been torn down to make way for a big 
tenement. In the largest hotel in the country the 
managing housekeeper, once the cabin lass, maps 
out daily the line of action for scores of servants 
in her charge. Who will say that the homely 
words of wisdom spoken as she left the cabin were 
not the seed of her life’s promotion? 
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Quilted, of Bleached Muslin 
both sides, with pure white 
wadding between, are the 
best, being washable, having 
no lint or fuzz, and are most 
desirable. Bound ready for 


use, in all sizes. 
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For Sale at Dry Goods Stores 





EXCELSIOR QUILTING COMPANY 
Laight and Varick Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
0900000000 
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VALUES 


Boe. 1035 Ladies’ Jacket of fin- 
est black or navy blue kersey 
cloth, trimmed with three 
overlaiat kersey 
wtraps, dee 
stor m collar an: 
new style beli 
sleeves, lined 
with fine silk 
Romaine, 21 
inches long, 86. 
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Cape 
elaborately em- 
broidered with 
cut jet and braid, 
deep storm collar 
and front edged 
with full Slack 
thibet f u r, 
lined with an 
excellent 
uality 
lack silk- 
oline, 24 
inches 
long 
$4.60; 


No. 1228 
27inch's 


ong 

86.00; 

. 1299 80 inches a gee. 
4 2-9.,8. we o. with 
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KO-NUT 


A STERILIZED FAT FROM THE COCOANUT 





and Frying ease 


Try ‘‘KO-NUT”’ to make 
Sally Lunn: it’s light 
as a feather. 


INDIA REFINING CO., PHILADELPHIA 
FREE.—‘‘ 90th Century Mother Goose.” Write for one. 























Boston: 
Philadelphia: 
Chicage: 74 State Street 
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VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New , York. 


Vapo-Cresolene S323"iss 
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New Fall Suits Cloaks. 


(jyUR new Fall Catalogue 

of Suits and Cloaks is 

sow ready. It contains some 
sew features never before 
hown in a catalogue of this 

ind. We picture in it all of 

the newest styles, and will 
rail it free, together with 

imples of materials to select 

rom, to the lady who wishes 
to dress well at moderate cost. 
sear in mind that we keep no 

»ady-made garments—every- 

thing is made especially to 
the customer’s orders and de- 
é ires as regards quality, cut, 

finish and price. 
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Our prices this season are 
lower than ever before. . . 
WE PAY ALL 
EXPRESS CHARGES 
Our new Fall Catalogue 
illustrates : 


Exquisite Tailor-Made Cos- 
tumes, selected from the 
newest Paris models, $8 


Tailor-Made Gowns, both 





ae and skirt lined 
t with fine 
ae taffeta silk.$1 Sup. 
v a and Church Dresses, at very moderate prices. 
songnont, Soe up. 


Exclusive Designs in Jackets, lined 
New French Skirts, cut according to the 
latest models, $4 up. 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits and Rainy- 
Day Skirts made of double face materials. 


We would be pleased to mail our catalogue, together 
with a full line of samples to select from, to any lady 
who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. Be sure to 
say whether you wish samples for suits or for cloaks, and 
we will then he able to send you exactly what you desire. 


:¢ 
( 
( 


Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you will get ; i 


them free by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO 


119-121 West 234 Street, New York. ¢ 
a2dteoe@ee2 @]ee ® G& 








FALL WEDDING 


..eeInvitations and Announcements.... 


wed im the most approved forms and latest correct 
sty prices and full information on 


ARTISTIC MONOGRAM STATIONERY 


We will engrave a monogram (not over 8 letters), choice of five 
exclusive designs, and furnish two quires paper, stamped, and 
two packs sqeuiepee, plain. All in a handsome box, exp 


prepaid, with...... 
Monogram in E Plain Color, - $1.25 
how, Bronze, - - 1.40 
Lode Iiteminated Work (2 colors), - 43,50 


Send Ten Cents for Sample Book, including 
Sheet of Souvenir Monograms. 





Finest Quality Engraved Visiting Cards. 
SCRIPT ENGRAVING ROMAN 5 
75 Cents for 50 $1.50 for 





$1.00 for 100 

Inclading Copper Plate. Samples Free. 

We Prepay Att Mait anv Express CHaregs. 
ENGRAVING CO., 153 N. léth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Handsome Leather Finger Purse FREE! 


a3! a ova MONTH to the readers 
offering a $1.00 suede | mt 
lined anal rf alk stitched —e purse, with initial in 
contig rt f subecriber at 
00. each, cone of EV’RY MON contains four- 
pages of new, full-sized, o 


opyrighted music, and 
sixteen pages of bright, i Stastteked eorice stories in every 


SPECIAL 25c. OFFER 
nd end’ SS vents and mame a reaponste reference. we we 
| send the J. citanctary 


for inspecti 
P purse send us 75 cents, and we +¥ send 
r. If not, return purse to usin good condition and ‘we will refund 
ne less cost of packing. Send at once, Rise bey 
‘cr, or it would not be in “ Success.” ag™ Be sure and name initial. 


CO., 1264 4 Genteey NY. 
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street Jy SCHOOL PINS 
reet j\ This style SOLID STERLING SILVER, any 
sree. A AY two colors Enamel, any letters and figures up 
Street ly to seven for 20 cents; well worth 50 cents. 
et Any bright boy orgirl can take orders for a 
—— large number in school. When one scholar has one, 



























ole school wants them. First order for sample will se- 





ency. No money required in advance (except for sam- 
ough, ). ~end money after you receive the pins and deliver. 
frome! ‘US ssion allowed for taking orders. Sample pin sent post- 
It Cokiis . id or 10 cemts silver or stamps. Write to-day and be first 
ew York. Math field. Address &.W.JONES,@® Peart St., Boston, Mass. 














| their heads together and whispered. 
they arose with a little capricious air, which com- 


| of his case. 


SUCCESS 
The Tragedy of a Snob 


[Continued from page 378 
‘«Shall you go to Paris this year ?’’ 
‘‘I don't know. . . . till time comes... .. 
| Then we keep four servants up all night packing. 
Must have some new gowns. You 
know how you have to talk to Ducet and Paquin 
yourself."’ 





The young man went to sleep. The girls put 


pleted Andrew's subjugation, and strolled away. 
VI 


That evening, as he sat with Chapman over the 


coffee in the pretty little dining room of the vic-" 
tim of cordage, the journalist remarked sud- 


| denly :— 


‘*I say, old fellow, you don’t seem to be in it. 
Don't you know anybody here at all ?"’ 

Andrew shook his head gloomily. 

‘*Well, you'll have a stupid time, I'm afraid. 
There are only three classes of people that come 


After atime | 


to Newport—the swells, the people who want to | 


see the swells, and the correspondents whose un- 
happy fate it is to report the doings of the swells. 
Now, what on earth did you come here for ?"’ 

Andrew had not a confiding nature, but he 
could not repress a dark flush. The astute little 
journalist understood it. 

‘*It's too bad you didn’t bring a letter or two. 
One would have made it easy work. You look as 
well as any of them, and you've got the boodle. 
Where did you come from, anyway ?' 

‘* New York.”’ 

Chapman puckered his lips about his cigar. 
‘‘That's bad. It’s harder for a non-commissioned 


| New Yorker to get into society than for a district 
Didn’t you make | 


attorney to get into heaven. 
any swagger friends at college?"’ 

‘«T never went to college."’ 

‘*Too bad! A man should always strain a 
point to get to college. If he’s clever he can 
make friends there that he can work for the rest 
of his life.”’ 

Little by little, with adroit use of the detective 
faculty of the modern reporter, he extracted from 


Webb the story of his life, —even the extent of his | 


fortune. The young aspirant’s ingenuousness 
made him gasp more than once ; but he had too 
kindly a nature to state to Webb the hopelessness 
His new friend was manly and gen- 
erous and had won from him a sincere liking, 
tempered with pity. Better let him find out for 
himself how things stood ; then, when his eyes 
were open, steer him out of his difficulties. 

He rose in a few moments. ‘‘ Well,’’ he said, 
cheerily, ‘‘I wish I were Lancaster. I might be 
able to do something for you ; but I'm not in it, — 
not fora cent. You may as well take in the pass- 
ing show, however. The first Casino hop is on 
to-night. Put on your togs and go.”’ 

‘* Anybody there ?’’ asked Andrew, loftily. 

‘‘Oh, rather. All the cottagers will be there, or 
a goodly numberof them. And it’s a pretty sight.”’ 

‘But, how can I get in?"’ 

‘« By paying the sum of one dollar, old man."’ 
| Andrew’ s cigar dropped from his mouth. 
| **Do you mean to say that ‘dey go to a place 
| and dance—in full dress,—on the floor,—with 
| everybody? Why, anyone can pay a dollar."’ 

Chapman laughed. ‘‘Oh !—well,—go and see 
how it is for yourself. Meet me in the gallery at 
ten, and I'll tell you who's who. Aw revoir.”’ 
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THE ALL-CONQUERING TRAIT 


Genius, that Power which dazzles mortal eyes, 
| Is oft but Perseverance in disguise. 
Continuous effort, of itself, implies, 
In spite of countless falls, the power to rise. 
*Twixt Failure and Success the point's so fine 
Men sometimes know not when they touch the line. 
when the pearl was waiting one more plunge, 
ow many a struggler has thrown up the sponge! 
As the tide goes clear out, it comes clear in; 
In business ‘tis at turns the wisest win. 
And oh! how true, when shades of doubt dismay, 
“Tis often darkest just before the day.’ 
A little more persistence, courage, vim! 
Success will dawn o'er Failure’s cloudy rim. 
a . - 


| [Zo be concluded in November) 


NOW 


Don't wait until to-morrow 

To twine wreaths around my brow; 

If flowers are to cheer me, 

Let me know their beauties now! 

Don't wait until to-morrow, 

Or ask the Why or How; 

Don't wait until I'm coffined, 

But bestow your roses now. 

JOHN A. Joyce. 
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We have extended the opportunity for bright boys and 
girls to earn money easily, introducing 


Ralston Breekiast Food 
by offering an additional ONE THOUSAND DoLLaRs, 
The business knowledge gained, and the bank account 
pone = weedy 


inducements; especially as no money is 
k for service rende 
Write and we will tell you how to earn the money. Give 
name ofa minister or doctor for reference; and the 
name of your grocer, as all orders will be filled by him. 
PURINA MILLS, “Where Purity is Paramount” 
898 Gratiot Street, t. Louis, Mo, 
To Adults: For sample of Ralston, send grocer’s name. 











un oom KNOX’S GELATINE 


A cause for rejoicing. A asty delight om the table; a fertile resource in| 

the kitchen. Must not (and ean not) be classed with other 
gelatines for it is se different. 

It makes a pint more gelatine than any other package of equal 

size—a quart more than some. 


I Will Mail Free 
book of seventy ** Dainty Desserts for Dainty People,” 
will send the name of your grocer. If you can’t do this, 
io stamp. For 5 cents in stamps (to cover 
packing), the book and full | pint ‘sample. For 15 cents, the book 
and Ment pack (2 for 2%c.). Pink color aod fancy 
in e ware of imitations of si r name. 


CHAS. B. KNOX, 54 Knox Ave., Johastowa, N. Y. 


if you 
send a 














Is “aon UPS the BOUI preparation of 
LLON, 
MEAT POOELLIES. I BEEF TEA, 


GRAVIES 
Because: A very little of it represents the s' 
aos caver of pounds of prime beef; by its use res 
are obtained secu in no way, 
ood it is Sighiy ouwhtions. The best cooks find it 
@8 necessary as the spice box. 
A new edition of ' wus Go Sake Soot Tynan ole” Cie many 
uses for Libby's Extract of Beef. 
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@ sawed oak, with a rich F F'emish finish, 
plates and 12 cups. Length 99 inch “< 


5.00 buys this 
R00 ole cup 
aed stela 
ym the same 

rms as the 
les described 
hove. Ete De- 
stce and Fin- 
teh far surpass in 
eauty those of 
ny pilate.-upand 
2 Tracks ever 
wfered to the pub 
it is made of 
carefully selected 
arter sawed 
with a rich 
emish finish, 
nd will hold 
m 8 to 12 plates, 
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ups and 6 
steins. If has hand-carved shelves and st. ppott iue stein 
oks are of oxydized solid brass, mottled inthe Flemish style. 
WE PREPAY FREIGHT to all points East of the Missis- 
sippi and North of South ‘-arolina; points beyond on an equa} 
— THE CHARLES F. POWERS COMPANY, < 
Nekers of Dining Reom Furniture, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
We maxe dining tables, oe chats, buffets, sideboards. 
ngwall 


a buffets, china closets, cabinets, plate rac’ 
clock tea tables. Send for our complete catal 
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GASOLINE 
LAMPS 





For home or business use they are 


PERFECTION 


Ti.tummnaTion: Fine print read 45 feet 
away. Brilliant and pleasant. 
Economy : 100 candle power for 20 hours for 3c. 
30 per cent. cheaper than ordinary gas. 
< VENIENCE: They are portable gas lamps. 
No pipes. No odor, smoke or noise. 
Never out of order. Last a life time. 
Our overhead generation never blackens fixtures or 
eaks chimneys and mantles. Chandeliers, pen- 
wall and bracket lamps. Handsome designs 
in polished brass, copper-oxide and nickle. Guar- 
anteed as represented or money refunded. Agents 


war Send for catalogue 
Canton » Seventeen Light Co., Canton, Ohio- 




















































Greater Rew York now bas a 
Population of nearly 
Four Millions 





j [ is our business ben ag and detailed 
a nformation re; ing everything of in- 7 
terest in New York, which it is possible to 
btain. 
Ask us for the address of any 
cation, or anything pertaining to 





rson, or 


nd where to obtain goods ot any description. 
If it ts impossible to give inf 









eneonable rates.) Write te us or eal. 





ildings, manufac- 


5, wireless telegraphy. liquid air, parks, streets, steam- 
ols and colleges. churches, hospitals. societies,music, 
s. works of art, hotels. sea shore resorts, theatres, 


desired, money wilt be refunded. We 
orege Twenty-five Cente for serviers. (Guides furnished to sight seers at 


‘ectropolitan information Bureau, 42 E. 20th St., N.Y. 











AGENTS WANTED 


in every city, town or village. No special experi- 
nce is requ red. 


Che Cosmopolitan, 


starting out for the fall subscription season of 

is prepared to pay handsomely for work. 

\rrangements are being made to give every 

possible aid to agents, and any person with 

little perseverance can largely increase his 

»me by this work. even if spare moments only 
itilized. Write to-day for 


Special fall Offer. 
Address 
THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 



















Agents’ Department, - + lrvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








other on side. CanT-BENp-EM Pins, Needie point 
biack or white, 





Address C. E. Marsuat., Mfr. Lockroat. N. Y. 





Ser THREADING SEWING coe, oe sighted o: 
blind can thread them, one kind thread springs inon end, 
“tc. One paper ofettherkind, pinsor needles ag a 


SUCCESS 





A. B. asks: ‘‘Is imagination essential to success ?"’ 
ECIDEDLY : imagination inspires us with 
purposes beyond the mere accumulation of 
money, which is, after all, only a bi-prod- 
uct of success. All men should develop in 
themselves imagination. It is a fruitful source of 
pleasure. Its magic transforms little into plenty 
and plenty into affluence. It is the highest form 
of intellectual power. Every boy has in him the 
germ of imagination, and should cherish it as the 
most valued gift of heaven. 

Huntington's imagination pictured the binding 
together of the East and the West with bonds of 
steel, the reclamation of the desert, flourishing 
cities where desolation had reigned, and stimu- 
lated him to the greatest of all engineering and 
financial feats,—the building of the Central Pa- 
cific. Cyrus W. Field's imagination was the real 
father of the Atlantic cable. 

Imagination can néver be a servant ; it is often 


OCTOBER, 190c 








Which shows both @ and col 
coming to the, Great Present Store in ip perege. In Ta te 
“Prices i 





a bad master. It should be guided always, 
though never curbed, by the gentle voice of rea- 
son. Napoleon owed both his rise and fall to his 
imagination. It lifted him to the pinnacle of 
fame and power ; then lured him over the preci- 
pice into the abyss of eternal humiliation and 
chagrin. Imagination puts the farmer boy into 
the presidential chair, while the friends of his 


youth drag out a life of drudgery at the hoe or | 
It made Whittington lord mayor of Lon- | 


the plow. 
don. With Lincoln and Beecher it was a sus- 
taining power. 


successful peace on the other side of the dread 
chasm of war. 
ing the terrible ordeal of carnage found solace in 
its soothing witchery. 

Imagination is the force that moves the uni- 
verse. It comes directly from God, and is the di- 


vine power which enables us to see more than the | 
Every man has it, and his success | 
Couple it with wis- | 


eyes present. 
depends upon his use of it. 


dom and the world is yours. Neglect it, and to 


just that extent you deprive yourselves of the | 


power of happiness. 
a - o 


cc & i oe 
cation for a position state what salary he expects ?”’ 

Not unless he is especially invited todo so. It 
would be putting a value upon services the worth 
of which has never been determined by actual 
test. It would be like asking a man to buy a pig 
in a bag,—an operation usually deemed inexpedi- 
ent by shrewd business men. It is also inadvisa- 
ble, because the modest boy would be apt to 
underrate his own worth and name a smaller sal- 
ary than the appreciative merchant would offer. 
On the other hand, the youngster of inordinate 
vanity might suggest such a stipend as to make 
the disparity between it and his employer's esti- 
mate of him ridiculous. In either case, it is poor 
judgment. 

A distinguished engineer was asked on what 
salary he would undertake the construction of cer- 
tain lines of railroad in Texas. He replied that 
he did not care what salary they paid him—he 
loved the work and would do it for nothing, if 
necessary. The first six months his salary was at 
the rate of $5,000 a year,—the second six months 
it was at the rate of $25,000. They had discov- 
ered his worth. He did not stop to haggle over 
the details of pay. His whole heart was in the 


work, and that was what made him extremely 


valuable to his employers. 


It is said that when the brilliant Mrs. John Gil- | 


bert was arranging for her last appearance under 
Manager Frohman, she declined to discuss the 
matter of salary ; expressing herself as willing to 
accept whatever he should consider her services 
worth. It was her high sense of artistic duty, 
untainte1 by the consideration of pecuniary gain 
that marked the great artist, and indicated really 
the very high financial value of her services. 
Never place a value upon your own labor; let 





l5e. 4 for 25c. 12 for 60cts. post-paid. Ansnte Cale, See. 


others do that,—and you may be sure they will. 


“Buy China and Glass Right” 


HIGGINS & SEITER. 


FINE CHINA, Rica aT GLASS 





No matter where you live, order from 
NEW ILLUMINATED CATALOGUE 
Next he ease to 





SEW YORK 


fue ree t ~~? fyrwnere 
STREET, - 


this great © ee ake 
50.54 WEST 2234 











It stood guardian at the portals | 
| of their minds and drove haggard despair away ; 
and in its place painted a picture of sunny and | 


Even the inscrutable Grant dur- | 


Should a youth upon making appli- | 


Colonial Chinaware 


The only brand of French China in whicha 
eee eee. - ed” China. 


CHINA” (copyrighted), sent to 
readers of Sucress at no cost to 
them. Tells all about the quaint 
city of Limoges, where all the 
French China is made, and tells 
why the “ Elite” brand is better 
than the ordinary sort. “An 
aso ® education in itself.” 


BAWO & DOTTER, 26-32 Barclay 5t., 5. ¥. 
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but never in the way. 
THE 
STANDORETTE. 


Js light, ornamental; easy to adjust to amy height or angle. 
Made of fine steel ubing. finished in oxidized 
copper, nickel or black enamel. 

Our handsome booklet 
free on request. 

D. H. ALLEN & CO., 

86 Bate Street, 

MIAMISBURG, OHIO. 
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| From Factory to the Home 





buys this 
$ 5 Eleaant 
j--A 
== China 


Cabinet, 
from the factory, sent 
on approval, freight 
prepaid, you to return 


it at our expense if, after 
the severest inspection, 
you do not find it posit- 
ively the best obtainable 
anywhere at this low 
price. At retail it would 
cost $12.00 to $15.00, 
THIS BEAUTIFUL CABINE is made of the finest 
select Quarter-sawed 
Ook, or Birch Mahogany, with fine piano polish finish; (also 
nished in Flemish or forest green), fine hand-carving, brass 
hangers, door pulls and hinges, glass doors, and three large 
shelves, twelve inches deep. Height, 24 inches; width, 34 inches. 
It will ornament any home. 
to any point north of South 


WE PREPAY FREIGH Carolina,and east of the Miss- 


issippi River, also States of Minnesota, Missouri, and Iowa. 


Other points on an equal basis. 

WE MAK &@ specialty of Hotels and other large outfits, 
Write for our mammoth catalogue of furniture 

for every room in the house. 


YOUNG & CHAFFEE FURNITURE CO., 


DEPARTMENT 16, 


Crand Rapids, Mich., U.S. A. 











At Factory Rates.. 

















SAVE 50% 
of your fuel bill 


We 


The Jackson 
Ventilating Grate 


Requires only one-half the amount of fuel 
that the ordinary grate consumes to produce 
the same amount of heat. It is not only the 
most economical, but the only sanitary heat- 
ing apparatus in the world. Write at once 
for Catalogue ‘* 27.”’ 


E. A. JACKSON & BRO., 53 Beekman St., New York. 











Perfect Coif Collar 
inen and Won’t Wilt 


Made 


Ply 





Absolutely 
Perfect 


ect | 1Scts each 


‘Sure cure for the 285c¢ collar habit.” 


vane of well dressed men and women in golf is a flimsy, 
i collar; but here is the remedy ; a five-ply collar, heavy 
nd dressy in appearance—a collar that positively will not wilt. 
ny collars are made in 4 inch sizes 14%, 1434, 14©, 15, 
to 18. Ladies’ sizes in Palmer and Drew—13, 13%, 13% 
3%, 14, ete. Cloth is shrunk before pm | are made up and 
hey remain the proper size. Great for golfing and all around 
ear. My Dress Collars are a boon to men who perspire 
hen dancing. 
nd me $1.00, state style collar worn and size of your shirt 
band (collar should be % size larger), and I will send you six 
s by mail—postage paid. I[ will send my ‘‘anti-swear ” 
ty collar-buttoner free with all orders for 6 collars at 

I Catalogue of 21 styles 5-ply collars for the asking. 


SHIRT SAMPLES. 


talogue of colored shirt patterns for Fall—free. In colored 
the latest is solid colored body to match predominating 
bosom. Elegant. Don’t dress just like your neighbor. 


men keep up to date. 
ALPH Bo. CORBY, 
Chicago. 


60 Madison St., is: de = 











Result of 76 years’ experience, 
RY. 


Nursery. 
Frutt Book Free. 




















SUC“]ESS 


SPEECHES THAT HAVE 
MADE MEN FAMOUS 

WILLIAM CONVERSE Woop 
BURKE’S IMPEACHMENT OF HASTINGS 


- "THE story of the crimes of Hastings,’’ says Ma- 


caulay, ‘‘made the blood of Burke to boil 
in his veins. He had a native abhorrence of | 
cruelty, of injustice, of disorder, of oppression, 


of tyranny, and all these things, in all their de- 
grees, marked the course of Hastingsin India. They 
were, moreover, concentrated in individual cases, 
which exercised Burke's passionate imagination 
to its profoundest depths, and raised it to such a 
glow of fiery intensity as has never been rivaled 
in our history.’’ 

‘«The energy and{pathos of the great orator,’ 
in his final speech, as Macaulay puts it, ‘‘ex- 
torted expressions of unwonted admiration, even 
from the stern and hostile chancellor; and for a 
moment seemed to pierce even the resolute heart 
of the defendant.’’ At length the orator con- 
cluded. Raising his voice till the old arches of 
Irish oak resounded, he said :— 

Therefore hath it with all confidence been ordered 
by the Commons of Great Britain, that I impeach 
Warren Hastings of high crimes and misdemeanors. 
impeach him in the name of the Commons House of Par- 
liament, whose trust he has betrayed. I impeach him in 
the name of the English nation, whose ancient honor he 
has sullied. I impeach him in the name of the people of 
India, whose rights he has trodden under foot, and whose 
country he has turned into a desert. Lastly, in the name 
of human nature itself, in the name of both sexes, in the 
name of every age, in the name of every rank, I impeach 
the common enemy and oppressor of all. 

oe - 4 


O'CONNELL AT THE HILL OF TARA 
‘“() CONNELL resembles Luther,’’ observes 

Lecky; ‘‘in each was the same instinctive 
tact in governing great masses of men, the same 
calculated audacity, the same intuitive perception 
of opportunities, the same art in inspiring and in 
retaining confidence.’’ 

He inspired and ruled the ‘‘monster meetings.’ 
‘«The greatest of all these meetings, perhaps the 
grandest display of the kind that has ever taken 
place, was held around the Hill of Tara. Ac- 
cording to very moderate computations, about a 
quarter of a million were assembled there, to at- 
test their sympathy with the movement. The 








spot was well chosen for the purpose, —Tara of the | 


Kings, the seat of the ancient royalty of Ireland. 
‘‘It was on this spot that O'Connell, standing 
by the stone where the kings of Ireland had been 
crowned, sketched the coming glories of his coun- 
try. Beneath him, like a mighty sea, extended 
the throng of listeners. They were so numerous 
that thousands were unable to catch the faintest 
echo of the voice they loved so well; yet all re- 
mained passive, tranquil, and decorous.’’ 
Bulwer, as a witness, thus describes the scene, 
as if that voice did reach them all:— 
Once to my sight the giant thus was given, 
Walled by wide air and roofed by boundless heaven. 
Beneath his feet, the human ocean lay, 
And wave on wave flowed into space away. 
Methought no clarion could have sent its sound, 
E’en to the center of the hosts around; 
And as I thought, rose the sonorous swell, 
As from some church-tower swings the silvery bell; 
Aloft and clear from airy tide to tide 
It glided easy, as a bird may glide. 
To the last verge of that vast audience sent, 
It played with each wild passion as it went; 
Now stirred the uproar,—now the murmurs stilled, 
And sobs or laughter answered as it willed. 
Then did I know what spells of infinite choice 
To rouse or lull has the sweet human voice. 
Then did I learn to seize the sudden clue 
To the grand, troublous life antique,—to view 
Under the rock-stand of Demosthenes, 
Unstable Athens heave her noisy seas. 
2 a a 
THE SPEECH OF THE REVOLUTION 
Patrick HENRY’S speech is, or ought to be, 
known by heart by every American school- 
boy. It was delivered in the Virginia House of 
Delegates, March 23, 1775, before the battles of 
Lexington and Concord and Bunker Hill. His 
impassioned peroration left not only his audience, 
but also the nation, in the white heat of decision 
and determination. He said:— 


The war is inevitable and let it come! I repeat it, 
sir, let itcome! It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. 
Gentlemen may cry peace, peace, but there is no peace. 
The war has actually begun. The next gale that sweeps 
from the north will bring to our ears the clash of resound- 
ing arms. Our brethren are already in the field! Why 
stand we here idle? What is it that gentlemen wish? 
What would they have? Is life so dear, or peace so 
sweet, as to be purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! 
course others may take, but as for me, give me liberty or 
give me death! 
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Prepaid. 
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Oak. 
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Carved 


HANDSOME Back. 


ROMAN CHAIR 


BEAUTIFUL, artistic piece of furni- 
ture. Made in Quartered Oak, $8.50 
Solid Mahogany. $9.50. Sent, freig it 

prepaid, when cash accompanies order. E.x« uisitely finish- 

ed, best style and workmanship. Polished wood seat if 


preferred. 
Upholstered in Finest Silk Damask 

any color you desire, and in the best possible manner. 
Would be cheap at $20.00 retail. Asete opportunity 
given for examination. Money refunded if not entirely 
satisfactory. We manufacture fine household furniture and 
sell direct to you, giving you the profits formerly made by the 
dealer. In this way alone is such an offer made possible." Our 
Catalogue “A,’’ containing many such bargains, sent on request. 


Jones Furniture Co., Dept. M, 226 Onondaga St., 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 














BAKER’S 


Bedside & Reading Table 





A GREAT GOMFORT FOR THE SIGK 


Adapted for use over Bed, Lounge, or Chair, for serving meals, 
reading, writing,etc. Has finely polished quartered oak top, that 
can be raised, lowered or tilted either w: ry. 
holding books attached to each side. 
somely finished. Table weighs 15 lbs. 
by U.S. Gov't Institutions. 

W. W. Godding, M.)D.. 
ington, D. C - writes 
= Ls found 

ve stpie 1 


Perfect device for 
Frame is steel tubing hand- 
Height, 38 inches, Adopted 


Supt. Government Hospital at Wash- 
* They are the best invalid bedside tables 


oe | k ¥ panel, 225; 


White Enamel, 
lated, $7.00, 


wine Platec Antique Copper P 
(very Leta $7.25. reight prepaid east of Colorado; 
by express propels fifty sy extra. 

Prompt 8 -_- and safe delivery guaranteed. Money back 
if not satisfied. Descriptive BookLet Free. Send for it. 


J. R. BAKER & SONS CO., - 89 Wayne St., Kendallville, ind. 

















I know not what | 





The ‘“‘UNIVERSITY”’ is the name of this, one of our 
latest Easy Chairs. It is a brain worker’s chair. The back 
is adjustable. ‘The arms lift 4 turn over, forming 
my a for . holding boo! 

We five oes lines of Reclining Chairs, the Re- 
Rat. yt Cy Siesta, Manhattan and Oriental. 
hese are illustrated cand described in our Catalogue C. 
Mp & Je make over fifty styles, and can fur- 

nish a table chair for any case. Catalogue B. 

s Economic S of Devices for Brain 
Workers a also something worth knowing about. It em- 
braces Sargent’s Unriva Rotary Book Cases. Sar- 
gent’s various styles of Reading Stands, Dictionary, Atlas 
ind Folio Holders. Adjustable Reading Desks, attachable 
to chairs, etc. Cata D. In writing, particularize. 


free. GEO. F. SARGENT CO., 
289AG Fourth Ave., next 23d St., New York. 
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engag red 


, and others will be sought for from all 
have within them that divine genius of 
story-telling which gives to its possessors the 
to hold the whole world captive at their 


who 
powe! 


We shall not look only to those whose names 
re found in the halls of literary fame or popu- 


irity. Names alone count with us only if the 
productions are worthy of their authors. Mere 
pot-boilers’’ are worthless. We shall never 


henceforth print a foor story from the best known 

living author,—we will prirft a good story from a 

writer whose name may have never passed be- 
the limits of a single home circle. 


Our Readers Shall Be the Judges 


But, after all, it is you, the readers of SUCCEss, 
nd not we, the editors, who are the final judges 
f good stories. We are merely your representa- 


appointed to protect your interests, and we 

ve it to you to select stories which will please 

ither than ourselves. If we fail to do this, 

1 are displeased or indifferent, we quickly 

et ir mistake in many ways—among them, in 
lation records. 

We want your judgment, therefore, on the 

ries which we shall print during the next six 

We shall ask you, from month to 

read carefully and with a discrimina- 

ye, certain specially indicated prize competi- 

for six months hence (in our issue of 

March, 1901,) we shall ask you to tell us, upon 

urefully prepared ballots, what you think to be 

the six best stories out of the ten or twelve which 

yu will then have 


Dante 
ecide 


tion stories. 


read. By your votes you will 
we shall distribute $450 of prize 
among the authors of these six best 


how 
oney 
tories 
Prizes to Authors 
We 


$250 to the 
I 


will send— 
author of the best story. 
os second best story. 
third 
: fourth 
5 ‘ fifth 
ee sixth " - 


“e 


+, 


“es ee 


these sums will be sent to the authors in 
tion, of course, to the full price originally 
ved by them, from us, in payment tor their 
stories, and we have no doubt that the receipt will 
»e a welcome reminder of the existence of some 
half-million readers of SUCCESS. 


“Success” Readers 


In addition t- these prizes to authors, we intend 
ilso to distribute the sum of $100 among SUCCESS 
readers voting in this prize story competition, who 
shall express the average judgment of all voters. 
If, for example, there should be ten voters whose 


Prizes to 


By this prize story competition, therefore, we 
hope to accomplish several objects. We hope, 
first, that authors will send us the dest stories in 
their private portfolios; knowing that, in addition 
to receiving the highest prices paid by any pub- 
lishers, there is a possibility of their securing an 
additional sum in prizes, together with an enhance- 
ment of reputation as story writers. We hope, 
secondly, that our readers will be benefited by 
the close and careful inspection which they will 
give toour stories in order to correctly criticise 
them, and ‘‘place’’ each relatively to the others, | 
in the order of excellence. We hope,” finally, | 
that authors and readers will come to a better 
understanding of each other through this novel 
literary competition. We know no fairer way of 
gauging the success of a story than by asking the 
judgment of those for whose pleasure it is written. 

Please be sure that this is not a circulation- 
getting scheme. By the ballot plan which we 
shall prepare, it will be possible for those only 
who read aé/ che stories, and form a deliberate 





judgment as to their comparative interest and 
value to send us a ballot. In other words, we 


shall try to make this literary prize contest of the 
greatest possible real value and interest. 


Characteristics of a Good Story 


Now, finally, a few words as to the character- 
istics of a good story for our columns :— 

First and foremost, it must have a plot suffi- 
ciently justifying the writing. We do not want 
stories of trivial incident, however cleverly told, 
in however pure and delightful English. 

Secondly, our stories must be strong, bright, 
cheerful, and optimistic in tone. The sickly 
sentimental, the brutally analytic, the cynical, 
and the repulsively strong stories will all be de- 
nied admission to our columns. There are many 
things in human nature which we all know exist. | 
The track of many a life is devious and down- 
ward-tending. But there is no reason for cloth- 
ing the abnormal, or unpleasantly normal (if such 
a thing is possible) scenes of life with brilliant, 
epigrammatic, literary word painting, when there | 
is a world of bright, sweet and healthful life, 
which can be depicted to the uplifting of man 
and woman. | 

Thirdly, we prefer stories of achievement of 
one kind or another, but we have no inflexible 
rules on this point. 

Fourthly, from a technical and literary stand- | 
point, all stories should begin in an interesting 
manner, and all should end when the story ts told. 
There is nothing worse than a_ long-drawn-out 
anti-climax at the end of a story, unless it is a 
detailed exposition of the hero's family tree in 
the form of an ‘‘introduction."’ 

We herewith commend this literary competition 
to authors, and to our readers. 
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12mo., gilt top, $1.00 
A companion volume to Dr. Marden’s famous 
* PUSHING TO THE FRONT,” “ARCHITECTS OF FATE,” etc 


Should be read by every reader of SUCCESS 


For sale at all ook stores, or sent on receipt of price, post- 
paid by the publishers. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING 
BOSTON 
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Books by Mail Cheap 


WHY pay publisher's price for books when 

by joining the Empire Book Club you can 
secure any book you wish, delivered at your 
home, at wholesale price? Write at once for 
booklet ‘‘S,’’ which tells of the advantages we 
offer you and the terms of membership. 


THE EMPIRE BOOK CLUB, 71 Broadway, New York 
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All makes of fountain pens ] Perpetually Pleasing 
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ICTOBER, 
SUCCESS CLUB DEPARTMENT 


How to Organize a Success Club 


1900 


HERBERT HUNGERFORD 
MAS. years ago | made the following boyish 
1 entry in my diary: ‘‘I believe that the 
great need of our country is for better 
en and women, and some day, when I am older, 
am going to find a life-work in which I can de- 
ote myself to the work of developing manhood."’ 
I used a great many of my spare moments in 
thinking about this idea; but never took a real 
yractical step until a copy of SUCCESS came into 
ny hands and I visited its editor about a year ago. 
| found Doctor Marden ready to listen to my hopes 
ind expectations, but when I had finished, he 
howcd me how vague and indefinite were my 
jlans. Hethen told me that he had long thought 
if a society which could be established on the 
ime lines of his magazine. This society struck 
ne at once as the thing I had been grasping at, 
ut had yet been unable to reach. At the end of 
ny interview with Dr. Marden, I left his office 
with the determination to go out and organize a 
Success Club at my first opportunity, which came 
ast spring, during a visit to my native village, 
Harpersville, New York. 


How the First Club was Organized 


Being quite well acquainted in Harpersville, I 
about carrying out my object by visiting 
friends, and others whom I thought would be in- 
terested. I called on the minister, a number of 
school teachers, and several of the more enter- 
prising young men and women in the community, 
mong them some of the leading professional and 
yusiness men. The interest manifested was even 
zreater than | had anticipated. Both young and 
ld caught the idea readily,—even eagerly,—and 
everybody was ready to help. The editor of the 
cal newspaper gave us plenty of space to an- 
nounce our plans, and took a cordial interest in 
ir work. 
At the first regular meeting, we elected officers, 
lopted a simple constitution, and began to make 
)lans for the future. We decided to start a club 
brary, and have a reading room. In order to 
aise the necessarv funds, we arranged a course of 
public entertainments, at which a small admis- 
sion fee was charged. The season being well 
dvanced, it was thought best to have but three 
entertainments in our course. In selecting sub- 
ects for these entertainments we carried always 
n mind the that is, 


set 


success idea; 


we chose sub- 
ects which were not only entertaining, but in- 
structive, helpful and suggestive as to ways and 


1eans of making one’s way upward in the world. 
In our regular weekly meetings, we planned to 
scuss such subjects as: How to Prepare One’ s- 
self for Success in Life, How Much Education is 
Necessary? Should a College Course Precede 
Business Life ? How to Get a Situation and How 
Keep It; needed success qualities, such as: 
Good Manners, Promptness, Economy, Relia- 
lity, etc. 


A Few Hints on Organization 


Any one can easily start a Success Club in his 
r her village, neighborhood or school. All that 
s necessary is a knowledge of the plan and pur- 
ose of such a club, plenty of enthusiasm, and a 
ittle persistence. The most influential men in 
the town should naturally be approached first, but 
ire should be taken to avoid cliques, and to 
ake the club as democratic as possible. 
It will usually be found best to elect only tem- 
porary officers at first, fixing a date, say three 
.onths off, for a regular election. This will af- 
ford an opportunity to prove who are the workers 
n the club, and these should, asarule, be elected 
to the responsible positions, rather than to chose 
those who will be merely figure-heads, because of 
their supposed influence in the community, and, 
n matters like this, work counts far more than in- 
fluence in arriving at success. 
It will be best to use the time at the first meet- 
ng to thoroughly discuss the idea and plan of the 
ib, so that every one may clearly understand 
hat a Success Club will do for them, and for 
eir neighbors. 
In order to help you start a club in your neigh- 
irhood, a little Success Club handbook will be 
ailed you for a two-cent stamp. 
Address: The Success Club Bureau, 
Univessity Building, Wasiiington Square, 
New York City. 
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makes all other lamps seem ridiculous. ft is truly per- 
fect illumination and combines great brilliancy, ease 
operation and low cost. Incomparable for the home. 


" The light that never fails” 


76 Park Place —— ao _— New York 
Ask for Catalogue B. B. 











“Direct from Our Factory ’’ 


The “Graeme” Handy Box Seat 


Buys this elegant Bex Seat, direct from the factory, freight prepaid. 
0 Sent on - roval. to be returned at our expense, if you are not greatly 
ena we th it. Handy for any room in the house, or for the office. 
retail, it would have to cost $10. te “7 but retailers don’t sell it. 
‘y PHOLSTERED with finest moss, dee with 
od newest thing—Gobelin Art 
icking, best quality, in these 
‘Delft Blue, Steel Blue, Ori- 
Dull Red, Olive Green, and 
MMED with solid brass bead- 
B< rs. Box prettily lined with contrasting colors. 
oid it when up. Size, 36x 17 ins.; 14 ins. high. Also 
jescriptions, 


tufted, and covered 


plain « Leteagt 
ental Red 

Myrtle Green. Will send samples of coverings on 5 seqaest. 

ing and nails; is fitted with smooth runnin 

Has loop to lift the cover, and strap to 

inade in ras © larger sizes. Write for 
EPAY FREIGHT to points east of the Mississippi and north of South ( marolina. 

Points ts. equalized. Write for Our Special Catalogue. 


























and we will send you direct from 


Gracme Mig. Co., 6N.lonia St, Grand Rapids, Mich. | 
SEND US 506, #: ao: sy'n 


articles shown in the illustration, viz: 


2 Mili Brushes, price, ” 75 | 3 initials engraved on each article 
1 Cloth Brush, 1 90 | free; monograms 25 cents per article 
1 Hat Brush, 1 60 | extra. These goods are absolutel 


1 Comb. __ 9 the finest that can be manufactured. 


They have heavy sterling silver 

Total for set, sent C.O.\)., 7 75 7§ | ornaments of exquisite design, genu- 

if cash is sent with order = oneny or rose pag block, — 

‘ white Siberian bristles. At retall, 

, full set, tarts may de they could not be duplicated for less 

uct 2sc., sending only $7 50} than double the price we ask. We 

could not make them better at any price. When they arrive, examine them, 

and if satisfactory, pay the express agent the balance—if not, return them 
at our expense, and we will refund all your money. 

OUR RIST CASE, to hold the Military Hair Brushes, sent for $1.00 
extra. Made of fine seal grain leather, finely lined, and fastened with patent 
snap. Send for our handsome catalogue of toilet requisites for lady and 
gentleman. 


BONDY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
67 lonia Street, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 




















bY buys this fine SECURITY Filing Cabinet (patent 
1 0 00 ed), direct from the factory, freight prepaid, to any 
* point east of the Mississippi, and north of South 
Carolina, (more distant points equalized), to be 

returned at our expense if not entirely satisfactory. 

This Cabinet has paneled ends of quarter-sawed oak, rubbed and hand- 
polished; paneled back and top of selected white oak, and twelve extra 
strong filing cases large enough for legal cap paper. The only filing 
system not requiring transfer cases,—a great saving. It is fitted wit 
our patent locking device; a turn locking or unlocking all the cases. No 





troublesome roll-front needed. Attached to a desk, lowering and raising the 
curtain locks and unlocks the cabinet automatically. 
sond for eatalogac, describing oar de sk and wall cabinets, and giving factory-to-user prices on office furniture. 








FASOLDT BROS., 38 So. Division St., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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PERFECTION CAKE TIN 
has removable bottom which enables IZ 
to remove without breaking the most deli- 
cate cake or pie. Bottom fits in groove; 
will not leak batter. We make en styles. 
. e are 
largest ey of Pure p a 
nam, Scotch Granite and Tin are 
he world. AGENTS, write how 
this and others of - ys — ww novelties Outfit 
worth $20) Express prepaid. OMAGH, 2 Racdaina G. 
or New York, N. Y, Battal talo, N ; St. "a Loaias I Mo. ; 
Kansas City, Mo.; * Den + ;' Seattle, Wash. 
This Coompany i worth a ‘Million’ Dollars and is reliable.- 


Suit Cloth Samples Free. 


If you will cut this notice out and mail to the undersigned, 
we will send you free by return mail, postpaid, a booklet con- 
taining cloth samples of our entire line of Men’s Custom 
Tailoring; suits, pants, overcoats, ulsters and ef vestings, 
also a complete line of cloth samples of Men’s Waterproof 
Rain Coats or Mackintos' 

Men suits to measure from fine winter weight foreign and 
domestic Cassimeres, Worsteds, Cheviots, etc., at $6.00 and 
upwards (a big line at $6.00 to $10.00); pants to measure, $1.75 
and upwards; a big line of heavy overcoatings at f5-90 to 
$10.00 for made-to-measure <q sop | and ulsters. T 
contains in addition to abs line of cloth samples, fashion 
figures, fashion Po blanks, easy ru ‘for self- 
ay fully explains our liberal ney after received, 
subj to examination” terms ma and ship ing. 
A Sears, Rogeguck & Co. Chicago, 





Ed. 


McGINTY WATCH 


Grentess of fun 











gase with chain and clasp: gol every 
BOYS WA NTE zi msn emt tt post, opting and on jet ap ntl for foretbiy ys ‘sfosed down. 
rarycoins. For further particulars send twounueed twocentgampe | ete Se ae ptpald a Cataiogte free with greg 
































INVESTORS 


The details of a superior line of commercial 
investments in business concerns earning 
annually at least 

TEN PER CENT 
will be furnished to parties having capital to 
invest in amounts of $100 or more. 
Every enterprise I undertake is being conducted 
or industrial purposes only, to make profits 
by the operation and de- 














velopment of the business, 

and is conservatively but s neaine 

energetically managed. say: ative 
nmnmy 

If you desire your money 

placed with no more risk Operations 

than any good business in- 


vestment involves, and with no more anxiety 
on your part than ifit were earning only from 
* to 4 per cent, let me submit my propositions. 


CASSIUS M. PAINE 


60 New Insurance Building, Mr-wavKEE, W1s. 


@oTESTIMONI AL @ 


“TI have been acquainted with Cassius M. Paine 
for anumber of years and know him to be an 
honorable and upright man. I have confidence 
in his personal integrity and business ability, 
and do not hesitate to recommend to him per- 
sons who want to do business with a courteous, 
straightforward and reliable gentleman.”’ 

A. J. EARLING 9 presivent cc... @st.P. ranway CHICAGO 
E. P. RIPLEY presenta, 7. @ 8. F. avy System CHICAGO 
H.C. HAARSTICK pres’ st... am. v. Trans co. ST. Louis 
Menry L. LITTLE manacer Puissury wucs MINNEAPOLIS 
Craaces E. COFFIN pres’T centrac Trust co. INDIANAPOLIS 
JOHN OMWAKE Treas. u. 8. PLavinacano co. CINCINNATI 
PATRICK CUDAHY pres'T cuoamy sroTHEeRs co. MILWAUKEE 
We. W. ALLIS) presivent €. P. accis company MILWAUKEE 
ALFRED JAMES presivenT N.-w. NAT'L INS. CO. MILWAUKEE 
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ake a specialty of gilt-edged Mining Stocks in such $ | 
roperties only as we have thoroughly investigated with our 4 
; 


xperts, and can recommend to our customers as being 


LEGITIMATE ENTERPRISES 


~l on basiness principles; ; namely : working mines, de- 
ve taped poapestien and dividend pay We have yet to make 


mistake, and our ¢ aatomnen® are receiving dividends 






} per cent. monthly on such mining stocks 9s we 
_ K ar handled as fise: val agents, in addition to large 





¢ 
¢ 
‘ 
? 
rof 1e selling value of the principal inve 
$800 PROFIT ON EACH $100 
vested is tl cord of 14 new mines opened last year, the 
est showing "$100 profit and the highest, $2,400, the average 
’ he 14 being over $800 net profit on each $100 invested in 
their stocks Noi nvestment offers greater Ca pers for 
‘ 
# 
é 
’ 
4 
¢ 
4 
¢ 
¢ 
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isnal profits than mining legitimately conducted asa busi- 











‘ a business basis and not asa stock speculation. 
The 15th and 25th of each month regularly are 


THE TWO DIVIDEND DAYS, 


e several selected mining investments we handle as ex- 
isive Fiscal Agents, and orders must reach us prior to these 
lates to secure the current monthly dividends. 


Send fer our new booklets of dividend payers 
and full particelars of high interest-bearing, 
abeolutely safe investments. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY 8 GOQ., 
Bankers and Brokers 
DIVIDEND PAYING MINING STOCKS 
66 . oe and 17 New Street - - NEW YORK 


Branch: Chamber of Commerce, Cleveland, 0. 
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BIG 
DIVIDENDS 


is what you are looking for. We are ———- to 
ients and others for a short time galy. a 
nvestment that will pay not less tha 


50% THIS YEAR 


e feel confident that another year it will be 100 per cent. 
NEXT DIVIDEND NOVEMBER 15th. 
For full particulars, address 
G. M. HATHAWAY & 
22 Park Rew. ) bee 
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» A Big Income 


~ Can be made GIVING PUBLIC ENTER. 
ry TAINMENTS in Chure Hall 
' ’ Theatres with NOTION PICTURES, the new 
@ irapho- eae MUSIC AL and’ Talking 
Stereopticon 
views. s60 te "Gaee PER WEEK. Pleas- 
> ant employment and any man can oper- 
ate them. COMPLETE OUT#ITS. ineludin 
large Wlustrated Advertising Bills (18 x 24), ad. 
mission tickets, gg tion book, business 
> guide, etc., $39.50 and up. Most interesting and 
sensational subjects, just out. Will be sent 
0.D., subject to examination. Write for Catalogue and copies of 
tiers from exhibitors who are MAKING BIG MONKEY with our outfits. 


ENTERTAINMENT SUPPLY CO., 
Dept. D, 56-58 Fifth Avenue, - « «= €HICAGO. 


Ain HEADQUARTERS, 


Fulton st., New York, sell 9ll makes under half price. Don’t 
y before writing them for unprejndiced advice and prices. Ex- 
anges. Immense stock for se.ection. Shipped fortrial. Guar- 
eed first class. Dealerssupplied. 52-page illustrated catalog free. 
















Benders 


se. 
Se met Fertiline Co. New Haven, Conn. 
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| Young Canadians in American Cities 
| 


Joun THom HOLDSWORTH 


“HE splenetic jingoism of a few newspapers 
over the question of boundaries in the Alas- 
kan gold region has directed attention to ‘‘Our 
Lady of the Snows,’’ where dwell in prosperous 
content five million of our kinsmen. Since Web- 
ster secured for Uncle Sam the bigger slice of 
cake in the arbitrament of the Maine tract, the 
boundary between the two countries has been 
pretty definitely fixed and each has gone on its 
way undisturbed except by an occasional pre-elec- 
tion outburst of partisan newspaper spleen. Of 
late years, however, there has set in a movement 
which is gradually effacing all dividing lines and 
binding the two nations with bands more lasting 
still. I refer to the steady inflow of young 
Canadians to our great American cities. It is a 
fact that every year the brawn and brain of young 
Canadian manhood are being attracted by su- 
perior opportunities and enhanced perquisites to 
our cities. Not a town or neighborhood, scarcely a 
family, in the older settlements, but has contributed 
its quota to our urban population. There, the 
exodus is very noticeable, for it is the keenest, 
most ambitious son who goes to ‘‘the states;’’ 
here, the accretion is scarcely perceptible, —just a 
little jostling in the ranks of the workers to make 
room for the sturdy newcomer. 

The Canadian is most in evidence in the border 
cities, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, but he may be 
found in any big center from New York to 
San Francisco, and from St. Paul to New Orleans, 
‘«where opportunity waits on industry.’" Inquiry 
and observation disclose the fact that in very 
n.any positions of trust and emolument the young 
Canadian gets the preference over his American 
cousin. Alike in the trades, the arts, and the 
professions, he finds steady advancement. How 
shail we account for this preferment? Is the 
Canadian possessed of superior wit, education, 
intelligence, or alertness? Surely not. The 
average American confessedly has better educa- 
tional advantages than his rival from the frozen 
north, and for ready wit and alertness the most 
rabid Britisher would accord him first place. No, 
the explanation must be sought on other grounds. 
First should be cited the fact that the Canadian 
enjoys more robust health. Born and bred in the 
country, living much out of doors in an atmos- 
phere which clears the brain in summer and in 
winter paints the cheeks with a ruddy glow, he 
comes to manhood with a full reserve and lusty 
health, Then, too, he frequently has come from 
a home where hardship, if not poverty, has 
taught him lessons of thrift and self-denial, —‘‘ to 
earn a little and spend a little less.’’ He is con- 
sumed by no feverish haste to get rich at one fell 
swoop, but is content to climb the ladder of suc- 
cess by ‘‘upward toiling in the night.’ He is 
not afraid of hard work, nor does he scruple to 
begin with menial tasks; he has patience, pluck, 
push, perseverance. He has staying qualities, in 
which his American cousin is weak. ‘The ‘ Yan- 
kee’’ can spurt, but in a long-continued test he 
goes under. Finally, and chiefly, the Canadian, 
free from the taints and temptations of city life, 
has established for himself a higher, purer stand- 
ard of moral living, and it is character that tells. 

I must admit, perhaps, that the American 
youth is handicapped by the conditions and en- 
vironments of American urban life, the mad hus- 
tle to get wealth, the craving for stimulation, the 
pleasure-seeking, self-gratifying round of excite- 
ment. But if this young Canadian countryman 
can keep his head amid such surroundings, why 
cannot we? The handicap can be overcome by 
guarding the weak, unsteady laps, the Micawber 
spirit, the lack of preparation, of thoroughness, 
of stay-at-it-iveness. 

A hearty welcome to the young Canadian, for 
he usually assumes citizenship at the expiration 
of the prescribed five years, and is absorbed in 
the great cosmopolite—the American, to which 
he lends body and healthful energy, grit and 
earnestness of purpose. I would say to our 
young men, ‘‘go and observe his ways."’ 


A MARKET SPECIAL 

The college-educated feminine mind is not alone in its 
determination to master the mysteries of the laws govern- 
ing the rise and fall in prices. 

A simple village maiden, of mature years, not long ago 
went to a store in England to buy candles, and was aston- 
ished to find that, owing to the Spanish-American War, 
‘*candles had riz.’ 

**Get along!"’ she indignantly exclaimed. 
me they fights by candle-light!'’— 


“Don't tell 
‘*Youth’s Companion.” 
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Will always have your accounts at your 
finger tips, right up to date,—concise. 


The.. PERPETUAL 
, LEDGER...... 
..- SYSTEM 


Is eteated to any form of commercial busi- 
ness, and is now in use by representative 
firms in all lines, completely supplanting 

“old-fogey”’ methc 

All new concerns should start right ; 
all old firms ADVANCE. 
(Ne trouble to change systems.) 

We have 60 experts covering the entire 
United States, and within 30 days our rep- 
resentative will call on you, no matter where 
you are located, thoroughly explain our 
methods, and can prove to you our ability 
to thoroughly systematize and simplify your 
bookkeeping system. 

Correspondence Solicited. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY, 


1101 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, ll. 











THE DIPLOMA OF THE 
GRAND PRIX 
for superior excellence. This is 
thethird International Exposition 
held in Parisat which the Reming- 
ton has taken the highest award. 
1878 Gold Medai 
1889 Gold Medal 
1900 Grand Prix 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York. 




















SHEET MUSIC FREE rah ana 


MOME CHEER, 1100 Vanderbit 
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‘*Scatter your flowers as you go, 
For you will not pass this way again." 
|! was N. P. Willis, I think, who added to the 
beatitudes —‘‘ Blessed are the joy-makers.”’ 

\nd this is why all the world likes little children, 
vho are always ready to have ‘a sunshine party,’ 

little children bubbling over with fun, as a 
obolink with song. 

‘« How well we remember it all !—the long gone 
ears of our own childhood, and the households 
f joyous children we have known in later years. 
oy-makers are the children still,—some of them 
n unending scenes of light. I saw yesterday this 
pitaph at Mount Auburn, — ‘She was so pleas- 
nt’: sunny-hearted in life, and now alive forever- 

ore in light supernal. 

‘*How can we then but rejoice with joy un- 
peakable, as the children of immortality; living 
abitually above the gloom and damps of earth, 
ind leading lives of ministration; bestowing every- 
vhere sweetness and light,—radiating upon the 

earth something of the beauty of the unseen 
vorld!"’ 








What is a sunny temper but ‘‘a talisman more 
powerful than wealth, more precious than ru- 
yies’’ ? What is it but ‘‘an aroma whose fra- 


srance fills the air with the odors of Paradise’’ ? 

‘I am so full of happiness,’’ said a child, 
‘that I could not be any happier unless I 
ould grow.’” She bade ‘*Good morning’’ to her 
sweet singing bird, and ‘‘Good morning”’ to the 
sun, then she asked her mother’s permission, and 
softly, reverently, gladly bade ‘‘Good morning to 
God,’’—and why should she not ? 

Was it not Goethe who represented a journey 
that followed the sunshine around the world, for- 

ver bathed in light? 

‘‘Nothing will supply the want of sunshine to 
peaches,’’ said Emerson, ‘‘and to make knowl- 
edge valuable you must have the cheerfulness of 
A isdom, 

‘‘Wondrous is the strength of cheerfulness,’’ 
said Carlyle; ‘altogether past calculation its 
powers of endurance. Efforts to be permanently 
iseful must be uniformly joyous,—a spirit all sun- 
shine, graceful from very gladness, beautiful be- 

iuse bright.’’ 

‘©The cheerful man carries with him perpetu- 

lly, in his presence and personality, an influence 

that acts upon others as summer warmth on the 
fields and forests. It wakes up and calls out the 
est that isin them. It makes them stronger, 
raver, and happier. Such a man makes a little 
spot of this world a lighter, brighter, warmer 
place for other people to live in. To meet him 
n the morning is to get inspiration which makes 
ll the day's tasks and struggles easier. His 
earty handshake puts a thrill of new vigor into 
our veins. After talking with him for a few 
\inutes, you feel an exhilaration of spirits, a 
juickening of energy, a renewal of zest and in- 
terest in living, and are ready for any duty of ser- 
vice. 

‘‘Great hearts there are among men,’’ says 
Hillis, of Plymouth pulpit; ‘‘they carry a volume 
manhood; their presence is sunshine; their 

ming changes our climate; they oil the bearings 

f life; their shadows always fall behind them; 
they make right living easy. Blessed are the hap- 





vilization !"' 

lf refined manners reprove us a little for ill- 
med laughter, a smiling face kindled by a smil- 
ng heart is always in order. Who can ever forget 
merson’s smile? It was a perpetual benediction 
pon all who knew him. A smile is said to be to 
he human countenance what sunshine is to the 
indscape. It is sometimes called the rainbow of 
he face. 

he first prize at a flower-show was taken by a 
ale, sickly little girl, who lived in a close, dark 
yurt in the east of London. The judges asked 
ow she could grow it in such a dingy and sunless 
‘lace. She replied that a little ray of sunlight 
ame into the court; as soon as it appeared in the 
1orning, she put the flower beneath it, and, as 
it moved, moved the flower, so that she kept it in 
he sunlight all day. 















)iness-makers: they represent the best forces in | 
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“This Is The Way I Looked 


when | had to read my notes from a 


hurt my back, tired my neck,strained my 
eyes, rounded my shoulders, and gave 
me the reputation of being a slow writer 


easy to sit up straight and look 
pleasant when you have a 


It holds my notes directly in front of 
ia my eyes—no more strain on my back, 
Zi neck or eyesight. All! have to do is 
to look straight ahead and hustle, and 
my speed has increased over thirty per 


Mention make of Machine when 


he NeGurrin Copy Holder 


is made of cast steel, 
japanned or nickeled. 
Itholdsanythingfrom 
a sheet of tissue to a 
fifteen pound ledger 
It clamps on the back | 
of the machine by 

single 


was lying flaton the desk. It 


means of a 
thamb screw. 


Price, $2.00 | 


‘s all changed now. It's 





*‘McGurrin’ 
Copy Holder. 










“*Touch 
Ty pewriting’’ 
A complete and prac- | 
tical text book by 
Chas.H.MeGurrin, the 
world’s most expert 
operator,$1. Book and 
Copy Holder, when 
















us to make 


Dept. B. 





en Days’ Trial Free--<:>: 


ordered together, $2.75 









We will send the McGurrin 
Holder on ten days’ 
free trial, by express, prepaid, 


© any responsible firm or party in the United States, to be returned 
at our expense if not thoroughly satisfactory. i 
to pay us $2.00. 
the numerous letters we have received from satisfied users, have led 


If satisfactory, you 
Our confidence in the McGurrin Copy Holder, and 


this liberal offer. 


SEND NO MONEY 


BENDER, BREWER & McGURRIN, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 
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Responds to the effortless 
touch of the most deli- 
cate fingers 

Free pamphlet 


Main Office, 309 Broadway 
New York 














At the Front 


In all new and scientific methods 
construction, you will find the 


Ne wContury» 


the foremost typewriter of 
the age—at the front in all improve- 
ments. 

It enables your operator to do more 
work with least fatigue, and makes | 
correspondence a pleasure instead of 
a burden. Ask any New Century 
user about this and we will abide by 
the answer. 

Asplendid catalogue that vou ought 
to see will be sent on request. 

AMERICAN WRITING MACuii'E Co., 
302 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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WELL, | AM DELIGHTED! 
After scribbling for years to find that with 


9 The AMERICAN $10 TYPEWRITER 


I can have up-to-date business meth- 
ods at such small cost. It is as well 
made as the h 
chines, but more 
ay the test; seven 

competitor. Catalogue and sample 

of work free. American De- 
writer Co., 373 Bway, N. ¥. 


bed in Use.”’ 


WRITER 

























FRANKLIN TYPE 


Sinplicity, Durability Speed. Visible 
for ¢: B. 
FRANKLIN TYPEWRITER CO., 812 Greenwich Street, New York 


Know .°.°. 
CORN- BELT 
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Open Buggy, 823. Top Pemily Wess. 836, 
Surrey, 647. 4 Tired Wheels, $6.25. 
Bugey Top, $5.25. Set of Harness, 83. 95. 
Guaranteed 8 years. Pay after examining. 
3¥- S. Buggy & Cart Co., 3 to 35 Sth St., Cincinnati,0. 
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$29,.© 
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: 
; WHERE SHALL I BUY? 
eeeeeed We recommend to all vehicle buyers, the U. 8. BUGGY 
* & CART CO. as one of the most reliable and trustworthy concerns 
4 ts kind in existence, They are large manufacturers of vehicles 
* and sell better work for the same money or the same work for 
? leas | mc mey than others. That’s why they are having such an 
> en yas trade throughout the world. They are at present sell. 
ga 84: F 5 Bp Bugey for #33. Their r, commlonae and and prices will be 
RT 


ree. Writethem. U.S. A 
Ste 8S Kighth Street, - <- <« CINCINNATE. O10. 
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60 CENTS 


and we will mail you our — 
fine card case, finely 


SEND 




















your name beautifully en, 
= the cover; and, besides, 100 
cards, carefully printed 
ant just like hand engraving, 
with such wording, one line or 
more, as you direct. Extra cards 
at small cost. Case is very thin; 
_— size, 2 x 35-8 inch, very light 
(aluminum) and will never tarnish. 
FINE LATES, extra quali 
inum, boy to suit, only 60c. eac 






, ebonized or plain alum- 
up. Write for ¢ ——— 












ee ulars. We bave a big fora few od agents. Our C 
ogue of “office supplies” and novelties, mentee Ee 
those interested. SCHOUL & OFFICE SUPPLY CO., 








BROWN’'S 
.-» FAMOUS PICTURES 
ONE CENT EACH. 120 for $1 
Size 51-278. 1700 Subjects. 
Authors and homes, famous paintings, 
architecture, etc. 225 on Life of Christ, 
175 Madonnas. Send 4 cts. in stamps for 
4 ‘Sample pictures and 24-page catalogue. 
illustrated with thirty pictures. 


G. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 


New idea New Weal@ TRUNKS 


one Stallman 
Dresser Trunk is constructed on new 
principles. Drawers instead of trays. A 
place for everything and everything in its 
lace. The bottom as accessible as the 





@ ©O.D. with privilege ot examination. Bend 
2c. stamp for illustrated catalogue. 

- STALLM! 
__ 2a w. Spring St. 7 


- Columbus, 0, 


AGENTS MAKE $75.00 TO 
$200.00 A MONTH 


SELLING THE 
ROBINSON Thermal BATH CABINET 
Only Cabinet Patented and guaranteed the Best. 
One agent made $300 last month—others making 
$200. We want an agent in everytown. Exclu- 
sive territory given. Very liberal terms. Write 
« ick as territory is being taken rapidly. 


Thermal Bath Co., 645 Jefferson Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
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"25. F)() DAILY EASILY MADE 


By Live A 
atest novelty, Waterproof Ca 
d patented sree iclighaed. 
an cde rime is short. 
snaranteed best seller. 
“: neeine toring © ©., Dept. L. 





c— ens or women, by selling 
TIES. Goods entirely 
Seales mnlimited. W hat others 
Write to-day a secure exc ptive 
Address, with stamp, Ml. & Mi. 

, Springfield, Mass. 


-WE WANT LADIES --- 


Wellas Men Everywhere. From $20 to $50 a Week Agents earn 
x Dr. Hull's Flavoring Powders. Easy to sell, no experience 
red Agents profit, 100 to 260 percent. Sample Free. We 


freight. Write to-day 


C. S$. HORNER MFG. co. 1477 Penn. Ave., a 


100 vs 


VISITING 
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and adc irese in any of the latest styles. Sat efac’ ‘tion guar- 
Booklet, ARD STYLE,’ REE. 


“SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept. F, St. Louis, Mo. 


»| ARE YOU ASHAMED OF YOUR FACE? ° 
4 LOVE‘ face, beautiful neck, tea 
be had by all whosend five A=} 
2-cent sta f ete., of gla 
size ° of cara i th we Lage also pak vs Package 
of Arabian Sachet and a booklet on Mae B all Th ° 


Goodwill Chem. Ceo., 325 Wamsley Bldg., Balto, Md. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
CARDS fui 





This Beautiful Torquoise or 
Lovers’ Knot Bangle Ring, 
» Warranted three years, with initial en- 
@raved and a premium absolutely FREER. 
Send 10 cents to help pay postage. C atalcams 
ree. The Shell Novelty Co., Dept. 38, 194 
jroadway. New York. 
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Use Your Own Brains 

HERE is always a certain lack in what we get 

from others. What they give us is like food 

put into our mouths. If it remains there, it never 

becomes force, life, or thought. It must be digest- 

ed, assimilated, vitalized by our own activities. 

All others can do for us is to furnish the food. 

The digestion, the assimilation, the vitalizing, must 
be our own work. 

The education we acquire by our own efforts be- 
comes a vital part of us. It is not added to us, 
but is a living, pulsing, integral part of us. 

Many college graduates never swallow what the 
school has put into their mouths, but carry it about 
with them and wonder why they do not grow, why 
they are so power-thin. We see them everywhere, 
conductors on street cars, motormen, perpetual 
clerks whose salaries are never raised, writers of 
occasional squibs for the local press, hangers-on 
in society, loafers about hotels and clubs, who 
never get strength enough to rise in the world be- 
cause they have never digested or assimilated 
their knowledge. 

Knowledge is of no use unless it can be used, 
and until it has been transformed into thought- 
timber, into man-timber. College graduates often 
astonish us by the enormous amount of their 
learning and the meagerness of their performance. 
It seems to take all their strength to carry about 
what they have learned, and they have nothing 


| left with which to use what they have. 
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Don’t sear or ma 
the finest shoe. Don 
strike the groun 
when you coast. Ho! 
on like grim death 
fit the foot—releas 
it instantly when yo 
want to. Made of cough steel—won’'t break. Many riders use tw 
pairs—then the pedal is always” right side up" We havea goo 
opening forafew agents. NELSON MANUFACTURING Co. 
Department C, - Grand Rapids, Michi 











FROM ST. MICHAEL 
TO MANILA, 
1,974 MILES. 











And the Stars and Stripes affording protection 
to American Commerce all the wav. 

See the new ‘‘ Round the World” 
New York Central Lines, just out. 


folder of the 


A copy will be sent free, post-paid, on ye of a postage stamp 
TR aay e H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Centra) 
Station, New York. 








Over Night to 
Denver 


Chicago-Union Pacific 
& Northwestern Line 


COLORADO s SPECIAL leaves Chicago 1o every 

morning, arriving Denver 1:30 next afternoon 
and Colorado Springs and Manitou same evening. 
No change of cars; all meals in dining-cars. An- 
other fast train at 10:30 p. m. daily. All agents 
sell tickets via Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 
New Book—Colorado Illustrated—mailed on re- 
~’ 3 of four cents postage by W. B. Kniskern, 
G. & T. A., Chicago, Ili. 

















DO NE VY SPAP ER WORK 


he most prontab ascinating 0! 

Study Course in Journalism fits young men same en n for the hich 
Stu- 
dents do actual newspaper work under personal instruction of a 
trained Journalist of national reputation and twenty years exper- 

PAGE-DAVIS SC orren jondence nehool of J 
‘orres: jence Schoo! ournalism, 

507 Medin Fe. nie. Chie ti. 


LEARN JOURNALISM 


Use Gold Dust Washing Powder 
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est salaried positions in all departments of a newspaper 
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ic, 48 Photos, 60 Magic Secrets, 56 In 


netive, Experiments 60 Puzzles with solutions, 101 


Cor pandrome, | 00 Money-making Secrets, 100 
Valuabl sab ss Album and Thao ¥ Verses, 18 Complete Stories, 


80 St ico Cards Cr all 10 cents. 
’ are Co., TOTOKET, CONN. 
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Skeich Book Bo acw plans | 

briailed Jor len lwo cétl Mamps | 

| Y the Hows Aschilectusal Co. | 
€.0. Box 288 $8 Uhaneapolis, Thias.; 


The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia and Atlas 


(edition for = is beyond question the most useful set of volumes 
in p mt to-day. It is the great question answerer for 
very class of reading people. 









oo aaaee Positively cured of Dimness, Weakness. In 


ae flammation, etc., by usin: Dr. Innis Eye 
oth aa 


‘4 Salve, ice, 50 cts. post- 


and our doctor will answer 
. H. Tow Le, 68 bth St., Grand A mageas, Mich. 

AGENTS—Here is a New Money-Mak 

A household necessity. 60,000 sold in Min lis, ¢ cer! sells 


for 2c. Agents making 9100 perday. A 
Mfg. Co., 06 Washington Avenue North, 





nt’s outfit, 10c. Domest 
inneapolis, Minnesota 


[WE mantle lene cheap. Bont 
ravings, Age 












5@ cts. absolutely cures 
mapa or money retund- 
Dept. K, $53 Bway, 


Eldred’s Antiseptic Hat Pad 


ed. Booklet free. ANTISEPTIC HAT PAD CO., 
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Rule how to tell Size of Club required 


To find out the number of yearly subscribers required 
in order to get free the article which you want as your pre- 
mium, it is only necessary to multiply the usual retail 
price of the article by two. To illustrate: 

If the retail price of the premium is $1 (or less) it will require 
a club of two yearly subscribers to get it free; if the retail price is 
$1.50, it will require a club of three yearly subscribers; if the retail 
price is $2, it will require a club of four yearly subscribers; if the 
retail price is $5, it will require a club of ten yearly subscribers, and 
so on, as the retail price may be. Thatis, multiply the price, in dollars, by 
two, and it gives the size of the club required to get the premium 
free. We are only able to make this extraordinary offer because we 
buy all of our premiums at the lowest factory and wholesale cost, and do 
not make any profiton premiums. The clubs of subscribers satisfy us. 


An Account Opened with Club-raisers 


We open an account with every Club-raiser. Club-raisers 
should send all subscriptions (with money for same) as fast as taken, 
and they will be placed to their credit. We acknowledge receipt of 
every order by return mail. 
credit, you may order a premium at any time, but. of course, 
you must have enough subscriptions to your credit to entitle you to 
the premium. Any subscriptions left over after deducting 
those required for the premium will, of course, remain to 
your credit to be used up at your pleasure. But whenever 
you have the opportunity, you should continue to send in subscriptions, 
even if only one or two at a time, to be placed to your credit. Then, 
when you want a premium, they are ready to draw on. 


Extra Subscriptions for Postage, etc. 


It is advisable, and often saves delay, to send a few more sub- 
scriptions than you think is necessary to entitle you to the premium 
ordered, for the price of the premium may be more than you estimate, 

































































There is but one rule for SUCCESS Club-raisers to observe : 
“Send the subscriptions and money to pay for same.’’ Any 
one may be a Club-raiser for SUCCESS. Club-raisers need not be 
subscribers, but all SUCCESS subscribers may be Club-raisers. A 
Club-raiser's own subscription may be counted as one name in a club. 
Both new and renewal subscriptions to SUCCESS count in clubs. 










own, you are a Club-raiser and entitled to any premium which is or 
can be given free fora Club of two yearly subscriptions to SUCCESS. 

The foregoing information is all that is necessary to be a success- 
ful Club-raiser; but, for the assistance of our friends, we have a Club- 
raisers outfit which is very convenient, and we gladly send it free to 















When you have subscriptions to your | 


Instructions for “Success” Club=-Raisers 


A member of a Club may accept any of our combination offers with other Magazines, and the order 


will count the same as one yearly subscription to SUCCESS in the Club-raiser’s Club. A yearly sub- 
scription to SUCCESS alone at the regular yearly 


lf you send only two subscriptions, one of which may be your: 


Sample Copies, Name Blanks, and Premium List Sent Free. 


McGraw-Marden Co. 


Publishers of *“‘Success’’ 





and, therefore, a larger club will be required. Then there is the 
postage, which often is enough to require an extra subscription in the 


club. On the other hand, if we can furnish a premium for a 
“smaller club than expected, we do it, and place the remain- 


ing subscriptions to the club-raiser’s credit. Large or heavy 
premiums are sent by express, charges collect, unless the club-raiser 
has enough subscriptions to his credit to prepay express charges. 


All New York Stores to Choose From 


Here in New York City we can and will get anything of 
any kind that you want as a premium for securing a club of 
subscribers to SUCCESS. This gives you a premium list as big 
as all the New York stores to choose from. Thus you can get ex- 
actly what you want—your choice of musical instruments, watches, 
furniture, games, cameras, toys, guns, fountain pens; in short, any 
book or article of merchandise you can think of. SUCCESS 
originated this universal premium plan, and is the only periodical that 
gives club-raisers the great advantage of selecting exactly what they 
want as their premiums. This has made SUCCESS club-raising 
wonderfully popular and attractive. 


Premiums Given for Small Clubs 


But do mot write and ask us if we can get such and such a 
book or article as a premium—of course we can—we will get you 
anything for sale in New York City. DO NOT write and ask us 
the size of a club required to get this or that article as a 
premium, but figure it out yourself by the rule given above 
—you can easily do it. The first thing is to send the subscriptions 
and then order whatever article you want as your premium, and we 
will do the rest. Then we will notify you how many subscriptions you 
have left to your credit to apply on your next premium. 

We give premiums for as small clubs as possible. We give 
more liberal premiums than any other periodical. Our object is so to 
please our club-raisers and their friends that they will continue to 
work for SUCCESS, send additional lists of subscribers and call and 
get the renewal subscriptions, for renewals count in clubs. 





price, One Dollar, counts as one name in a Club. 


any one on request. It consists of our Premium List, Name Blanks, 
Return Envelopes, etc.; also sample copies of SUCCESS, and any 
advertising matter we may have at the time. 

Club-raisers should forward subscriptions as fast as taken,—at 
least once every week. If your club is not complete, they will be 
placed to your credit. You may choose the premium desired when 
your club is completed. 

ANY BOOK PUBLISHED GIVEN FREE 

We will send, postage paid, any $1.50 book published, for a club 
of three yearly subscribers to SUCCESS. By our universal pre- 
mium plan, you can get any new or old book for sale in New York City, 
free for a club of yearly subscribers to SUCCESS. 


Address : 


New York City 


Washington Square 


4123 


Biggest Premium List:.World 


“Success” Gives Anything You Want as a Premium 


We will send you free of charge any article that can be purchased in New York City if you will form a club 
of subscribers for Success among your friends and neighbors, provided, of course, that the size of your club en- 
titles you to the article selected as your premium. By the simple rule given below, you, yourself, can easily deter- 
mine in advance the size of the club required to entitle you to the premium chosen. Do not write and ask how many 
subscriptions are required to get this or that article as a premium—you can figure “it out for yourself by the rule. 
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ARE LAWYERS DETERIORATING? 





e to say something about the deterio- 


oN 
Y ration of the profession. The profession is 
p of lawyers, and if the profession is dete- 
wyers must be deteriorating. 

en no evidence of deterioration. We 
wyers now, as they had in times 
we have bad lawyers now, as they had 
es gone by. We have now, as they had 
it mass of the profession, climbing 
o its dazzling heights, nor sinking to its 
s. The only difference that I can see in the 
’ of the bar is that the good lawyers are 
etter, the bad ones perhaps not quite so 
the average of the profession is at least 
gher than it was fifty years ago. A bad 
he enters the profession of the law, does 
that act, become good; but it is harder for 
in to get into the profession now than it 
be, and he is less likely to stay there even 
succeeds in getting in. A man of great 
1d high character who takes up our 
ssion makes a great and good lawyer, as he 
but I think we have more such men 
rofession now than ever before. Webster, 
rs ago, was not a greater man than Choate 
y. He was simply more conspicuous be- 
there were fewer great men around him. 
lawyer of fifty or a hundred years ago 
his picture painted on a darker back- 
in now, but if Webster or Rufus Choate 
e back to-day and try a case against our 
r our Carter, he would be likely to find 

f not his Waterloo. 


wt 


But the profession is not 
made up either of its great men 
or its small men, its very good 
men or its very bad men. It is 
made up of its average men; and 
the average lawyer of to-day has 

standards and better mental equip- 
verage lawyer of fifty or a hundred 
Notwithstanding all the humor which 
vritten and said at the expense of our 
nd notwithstanding all the criticism 
made upon it,the community recog- 
that it can take the word of a lawyer 
onfidence than it can that of a man in 
other profession or calling, and that 


f 


n sleep a little better if their affairs are in 
er's hands than if they were in the hands of 

5 yne who is not a lawyer. 
vyers are deteriorating, then the American 


deteriorating, for lawyers have stood at 

f the nation ever since we have been a 
Count the number of years out of the 
indred when there has been a lawyer presi- 
the United States or governor of the state 
York, add see how many years are left to 


f 


ed among the other professions. 
t the lawyers who have occupied seats in 
yinet, or been members of either branch of 


tional legislature, and see how much of a 
ze there is to be divided up among all of 

‘ ther professions. 
pare the number of lawyers whom the peo- 
elected in recent years to their places of 
d trust, with those of the same profession 
years gone by, and you will see that the 
vyer is coming more and more, rather than less 
) stand for our nation and our civiliza- 


ve are deteriorating, then the nation that 
to honor us and the people who con- 
trust us are deteriorating, also. 
1 good deal of an optimist, and believe 
uwyers alone, but also the nation and the 
we live in are growing better and better as 
years go Dy. 

You ask me if our profession is not lowering it- 
self by a diminution of its forensic activities and 
in increase in the time it gives to the administra- 
tion of business affairs intrusted to it; if by doing 
less in court and more out of court we are not 
Owering our standard. 

[ think not. The truth is, not that lawyers are 
deteriorating, but that the world is changing. 
Through the efforts of the bar and by its labors, 
many great questions that, fifty or a hundred years 


. 
.- 


ago, had to be solved, have been solved. The 
supreme court of the United States has been inter- 
preting the national constitution for something 


WALTER S. LOGAN 





more than a hundred years, and has forever settled 
many of the questions which gave the lawyers of 
the Republic so much trouble, and which made 
such a drain upon their time and protoplasm. 

Questions relating to the titles of real estate 
have become pretty well settled. A hundred years 
ago, almost half the cases on the calendars were 
actions of ejectment, or in some way related to the 
titles of real estate. To-day the action for eject- 
ment is almost obsolete, and not more than two 
or three cases out of a hundred arise out of con- 
flicting titles to property. 

The great commercial questions which troubled 
our fathers so much are now out of the way and on 
the shelf. Other questions are arising to take 
their places, but we are settling them in such a 
way that they stay settled. The great lawyer of 
to-day spends less time in the court-room and 
more in his office, because the great questions of 
to-day are settled more in the office than in the 
court-room. 

ws 

Siew The lawyer in the court-room 
is a military commander, fight- 
THE ing the battles of his client ; the 
lawyer in the office is a friendly 
adviser, guiding him into paths 
of peace and prosperity. It is 
true that the militant lawyer is being succeeded by 
the industrial lawyer, but it is because the militant 
age has been succeeded by the industrial age. It 
is because clients have fewer cases to try and more 
matters upon which they need advice and guid- 
ance, that the lawyer stays in his office more and 
goes into the court-room less than he did in for- 
mer times. [do not think the lawyer who, from 
his desk in the office, steers the industrial ship or 
guides the great enterprises which place their re- 
liance on him, into safe and proper channels, has 
deteriorated from the lawyer who simply fought 
his client's case in court and took no responsibili- 
ty for his business outside. 

I think the lawyer of to-day is a greater power 
in the community and a greater force in our civi- 
lization than he ever was before. I think a law- 
yer of the twentieth century will represent a step, 
and a long step, in advance of the lawyer of the 
nineteenth century. Never before was there 
such an esprit de corps in the profession. Never 
before have we scrutinized so closely the character 


STEERING 
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| INDUSTRIAL SHIP 


President New York State Bar Assoctation 
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and attainments of those seeking to enter it 
weeded out so relentlessly the unworthy member: of 
it as we do to-day. Never before did the law er 
have and deserve so much of the confidence of ‘he 
community and the nation as he does in this yar 
1goo. 

You ask me what moral and intellectual att: 
ments are necessary for the young man \y 
aspires to our profession now, and what is 
chance of success. 

The attainments necessary to success in 
business or profession now are much greater t! 
they were two or three generations ago. When 
I was graduated from Yale College, my clas 
one of the largest that had ever been graduated 1 
to that time,—numbered a little more than a h 
dred. My son will be graduated this year i: 
class of more than three hundred. The same p 
portion holds good in all the other colleges. 

The standard of attainment in our profess 
has increased more, | think, than in any other 
Fifty years ago the young lawyer who was a gr 
uate of a college was the exception and not the 
rule. To-day the reverse is true, and few men 
seek admission to the bar who have not first beer 
graduated from college. 

Fifty years ago, most of the men entered the 
profession from an office without any law-schoo! 
training. All the acquirements they had they had 
obtained from such studies as they were able 
pursue amid the turmoil of the work of an offic 
Now few men come to the profession except atte: 
the full course of study in a law school. 


& 


The course of study in a lay 
school is more rigid and ex. 
Gain tended now than it used to be 
I was admitted to the bar thirty 
years ago after one year in a law 
school and six months in an 
office. My boy has got to stay three years in a 
law school, and I don’t know how long in the 
office before he can be a lawyer. 

The additional requirements which have beer 
imposed upon admission to the profession are 
rather a kindness and a mercy to those seeking 
to enter it than otherwise. If aman cannot pass 
the examinations and demonstrate his fitness, he 
is better off outside the profession than in it; if 
he can, he is better off if he is required to do so 
and held to the rule strictly, than if he could get 
in easier. 

Never before did our nation need lawyers of ster- 
ling character, intellectual force, and legal attain- 
ments as it needs them now, and never was it will- 
ing to pay such liberal fees for the services of suc! 
lawyers; but there is no use in the world of to-day 
for the lawyer who does not possess such character 
and acquirements. The law offices to-day are being 
consolidated, as all business is being consolidated 
We have to consolidate. We have to have in on 
office all a client needs for his protection, and th 
client is getting more and more omnivorous. Hs 
demands are greater and greater every year. 4 
small law office is at a disadvantage. A larg 
law office, if the best work is to be done and th 
best pay is to be got for it, is a necessity. Nearl) 
every young man entering the profession in an) 
of the great cities now enters as a clerk in one 0! 
these large law offices. If he is a commonplac 
man, he stays there as a clerk as long as he lives 
It is only if he shows exceptional abilities or ex 
ceptional industry that he is able to climb the 
dizzy stairs that lead upward. The man of aver 
age ability is better off behind the counter, but 
for the young man of ambition and industry and 
ability and determination, there is no place like a 
lawyer's office. He needs no one to push hin 
up. He needs no help from the outside. He 
will soon find his way to the top, and obtain the 
highest rewards that the profession obtains or the 
world gives. 





ENTRANCE NOW | 
} 


Governor Roosevelt struck the keynote of success when 
he said: ‘“The law of worthy national life. like the law o! 
worthy individual life, is, after all, fundamentally the lav 
of strife. It may be strife military; it may be strife civ 
but certainly it is only through strife, through labor and 
painful effort, by grim energy and resolute courage, tha’ 
we move on to better things.”’ 
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Our Latest Improved 1900 Model is 
substituted for the Gram-o-phone, 
which is abandoned, including its 
name. . . > . . . - . + . . 
The rights of the ZON-0-PHONE 
are exclusive under the joint pro- 
tection of the patentsof .... 
NATIONAL GRAM-O0-PHONE CORPORATION 


ye UNIVERSAL TALKING MACHIKE CO. 
AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 

which companies have made an agreement be- 

tween themselves for lega! protection and com- 

mercial advantage. All persens selling any 


Improved GRAM-O-PHONE 


style of disc machines other than the 
phone will be prosecu 


Natione! Gram o-phone Co-peratien 


on-o- 











, cor. 18th St., New York City 
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Cousnéo, THE EXCELSIOR. 


sridt | yr EXCELSIOR Pres 
FEET LONG j VSO Man i 


WHAT OUR OUSTOMERS SAY. 
Could tell the time on @ tower clock 44% miles sway.—Loevam 
O’Neat, Onteville, 1nd. Haw houses 18 miles away. —Rosems 
ta 
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PRICED (LUB MEALS} 


SERVED INDIVIDUALLY 


FROM 35 3 tro $1.00 


EG.RUSSELL, 
GER suPT. 





TW.LEE,  B.DCALOWE 
Gen PASS 


TRAFFIC MGR. 

















CHIGAGO™ OMAHA 






Double 
Eo Daily 
<< , Service 
via Roek- 
ford, Du 
and Coun 
cil Buffet- 

















Chainiess, $50, $80. Chain, $25, $26, 830, $85. 
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CRESCENT BICYCLES 






























Express Train 
Service 


The Lake Shore furnishes a fast ex- 


train service for — desiring 
to travel at high rate of speed. 

This service is punctual. — It is, also, 
the most complete of any railway be- 
tween the east and west. 

These trains run between the cities 
of Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
New York and Boston. 

Their service may be used with equal 
advantage for all points east and west. 

T are run in connection with the 
New York Central to and from New 
York City; and Boston & Albany R.R. 
to and from Boston. 

Among them are the famous “Lake 
Shore Limited” and the “Chicago, New 
York and Boston Special.” 

The steers Desk of Trains’’ is 
designed rs about these 
trains, auke 0 any address by 
A, J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cloveland, O, 
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TOILET SOAP 


Ae ee 7 





DICAL OtV¥ 
4 19( 





ae The firm of : 
“a Bie “ee 

ee oy, COLGATES Co: 
Established 1806, the oldest and largest 


American makers of fine Soaps and Per- 


fumes, have recently attained a notable 


SUCCESS 


By receiving for their 
Toilet and Shaving Soaps, 
Perfumes, Sachets, Toilet 
Waters, Dental and 
Talc Powders, 


THE PARIS 1900 
GRAND PRIZE 





